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PREFACE. 



E are now so many spelling-books of different degrees of excel- 
ore or less in use in this country, that it may well be thought 
rable to have their number increased ; but the compiler has 
sired to prepare one suitable to be used in connection with 
ionaries, conformed to them in orthography and pronunciation, 
ing the same system of notation in marking the sounds of the 

esign has been to give both the orthography and pronancia- 
oh are in accordance with the practice of the best writers and 
. both in England and in the United States. With respect to 
iphy, the best American writers vary little from the estab« 
nglish usige. The most noted difference relates to a number 
. ending in or or our ; as, favor^ honor, or favour^ honour. In 
ntry it is the prevailing practice to omit the u; though in 

it is the general custom to retain it in a number of words, 
t of which are dissyllables. 

5 orthography and orthoepy of the English language there are 
egularities and difficulties ; and in this book an attempt has 
ide so to classify the words as to pre^.ent these in-egularities 
iculties distinctly to the mind of the learner, that he may see 
}me familiarized with the irregularities, and enabled easily to 
e the difficulties. 
;reatest difhculty in spelling English words arises from the 

modes in which several of the elementary sounds of the Ian- 
re represented by the letters of the alphabet; and from the 
le same letter, or the same combination of letters, to express 
sounds. The lo^^g sound of a, for example, is represented la 
fferent ways; as in /ate, aid, bay, iKc\j, -ceVX, \>Tws\t^ ^a>x^^^ 
)n the other band, the leUex a ftUnd^ ^ox ^n^ eisSjst^xvX. ^xsc.^^-» 
in the Key; and, besidea. it bam \)aft ^oxxxvSl o^ ^^t^ o^^^s^ 
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was. The diphthong ou is employed to express eight varieties of 
sound ; as in bought (ft), bound (ou), cough (6), could (u), course (o), 
journal (u), row^A (u), soup (6). 

The occurrence of silent letters in many words, and the slight or 
obscure sounds which the vowels often have when not accented, are 
likewise causes of embarrassment or difficulty in spelling. 

The words for spelling are presented in numerous classes or divis- 
V)ns, in order to illustrate the various principles of orthography and 
pronunciation ; words of the simplest form, with respect to s])elling 
and pronunciation being first exhibited, followed, in regular order, by 
such as are less simple and more difficult. 

According to the views of experienced teachers, frequent practice 
in writing is necessary in order to acquire a practical and thorough 
knowledge of orthography, and it is chiefly for this purpose that the 
Exercises are intended. The pupils, after spelling the words orally, 
may have the sentences dictated to them, and they may be required 
to write the words printed in italics. The judicious teacher, however, 
will vary the mode of using the Exercises as he may find most useful ; 
and in reviewing, he may dictate the sentences promiscuously, so as 
to avoid any leading hints in regard to the correct spelling of the 
italicized words. Other sentences may be framed by the teacher for 
Buch words in the columns as are not found in the Exercises. It is 
particularly desirable that this should be done with reference to the 
Rules for Spelling, for Syllabication, for Capital Letters, and for Italics, 
which admit of wide application. The Exercises will be found more 
or less useful in illustrating the meaning of the italicized words ; and 
it may be advantageous for the pupils to read them occasionally, in 
order to test their knowledge of pronunciation. 

In the preparation of this book, the design has been to furnish a 
useful and convenient manual for teaching the orthography and pro- 
nunciation of the English language. It will be found to differ much 
from any other work of the kind which has heretofore been published ; 
but whether it possesses any peculiar advantages must be left to the 
judgment of those who take an interest in elementary education. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



LETTERS, SYLLABLES, AND WORDS. 

Orthoobapht treats of letters and syllables, and of the proper mode of 
spelling words. 

Orthoepy treats of the right pronnndation of words. 

A LBTTER is a character ased in writing or printing to represent a sound 
of the human voice. 

In the English alphabet there are twenty-six letters, written and printed in 
two foims, by which they are distinguished as capitals and as small letters. 
Letters are also printed in various kinds of types, of which the most common 
and important are the following : — 

Roman, ItaUe, ®lty fEltCfltd]^, or Blacft Eettet, and ^tfj^^. 

Letters are divided into two principal classes, — vowels and consonants.* 

A vowel is a letter which represents a flree and uninterrupted sound « f the 
human voice ; or, as it is commonly defined, ** it is a letter which can be per« 
fectly sounded by itself.'' The vowels are a, «, t, o, */ ^so w at the end of 
a syllable, and y except at the beginning of a syllabi 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels in one syllable ; as, ot in 5ot7. 

A proper diphthong is one in which both of the vowels are sounded ; as* 
9i in voice, ou in sound. 

An improper diphthong is one in which only one of the vowels is sounded ; 
fts, ea in beat, oa in boat. 

A triphthong is the union of three vowels In one syllable ; as, eau In beauty, 
ieto in view. 

A consonant is a letter which represents a sound that is modified by some 
interruption during its passage through the organs of speech ; or, as it Is 
eonmionly defined, " it is a letter which cannot be sounded, or but imper- 

* By some writers, letters are also divided into tonics (having tone), subtonies (having 
a slight tone), and tUonics (having no tons); or into vocals, suivoeals, and aspirates (wAm>- 
pered). Tlie former division is that of Dr. Rush. The tonics are a (as in als, an, art, 
awe), e (as in ed, end, err), i (as in isle, in), o (as in oM, 09x0), and on (as in eur) ; the 
subtonies are b, d, g (as in give), I, m, n, r, v, w, y (as in ys), x (as in teal), x (as in aiure). 
tk (as in this), ng (as in sing); the atonies are /, k, k, p, s, t, th (as in thin), sh (as in 
shall), wh (as in which). The latter division, as stated by Dr. Bullions, is as follows: 
vocals, a, e, i, o,M,eu; subvoads, b, d, g, j, I, m, n, ng, r, th (as in this), v, w, x (as in 
teat), X (as in atare) ; aspirates, f, k, k, p, s, t, tk (as in ^aitk), sk, ek, wk. The teacher 
who prefers tlie names used by these writers to those of vowels, semivowels, and mutes, 
ran use th«n without iBconveaieBce in connedion with this work. 
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fectly, withoat the aid of a vowel." The consonants are b, e, d,f,ff,h,j. k 
I, m, HfPf Qt r, », tf v,x,zi also w and y before a vowel in the same syllable.* 

The consonants are divided into semivowels and mutes ; and also into lar 
bials, dentals, palatals, gutturals, and nasals. 

A semivowel is a consonant, the utterance of which is only slightly ob 
structed by the closure of the vocal organs. The semivowels are c sott, /, 
g soft, h, J, I, m, n, r, a, v, tr, x, y, z. Four of these, /, m, n, r, are termed 
Hfuida^ from their smooth and Uowing sound. 

A mute is a consonant, the sound of which is almost completely intermptetf 
by a mutual contact of the vocal organs. The mutes are b, c hard, d, g hardf 

The labiaU, letters sounded chiefly with the lips, are 6,/, m, p, v, and w. 

The derUaiSf letters sounded with the tongue against the upper teeth, ar« 
d, «, tf z, and th. 

The palatals^ letters sounded in part with the palate, or roof of the moath» 
arey, I, n, r, z (as in azure\ and ch and sh. 

The gutturalst letters sounded in the throat, are e hard, g hard, k, g. 

The tuuab, letters sounded through the nose, are m (which is also a kh 
bial), n (also a palatal), and ng. 

A digraph is a union of two letters representing one sound ; as, tk in thing, 

A SYLLABLE Is a letter, or a combination of letters, pronounced by a single 
impulse of the voice, and is either a word, or a part of a word ; as, a, on, 
an-v**. In every syllable there must be at least one vowel. 

A word of one syllable is called a monosyllable ; as, aH; — a word of two 
syllables, a diaayllable ; as, art-ist ; — a word of three syllables, a triayUctble ; 
a«, ar-ti-Jice ; — a word of more than three syllables, a polyayUable ; as, 
ar-ti-fi-ciali ar-ti-fi-dal-ly. 

The last syllable but one of a word Is called the penult or penuUima ; and 
the last syllable but two, the antepenult. 

Syllabication is the correct dlvbion of words into syllables. 

A WORD expresses an idea : when spoken, it is a sound or a combination 
of sounds, uttered by the human voice ; and when written, it is a letter or a 
combination of letters representing a sound or combination of sounds. 

Aprq/ix is a word or syllable joined to the beginning of a word to modify 
its meaning ; as, out in outrun, un in unjust, 

A attffix, affix, or postjix, is a word or syllable joined to the end of a word, 
to modify its meaning ; as, Hke in aaintUke, iah in fooUah. 

A aimple word is one that is not compounded ; as, book, man, work. 

A compound word is one that is composed of two or more simple words ; 
as, bookbinder, feUoW'Workman, 

A primititye or radical word is one that cannot be reduced or traced to any 
simpler word in the language ; as, book, man, work. 

A derivative word Is 6ne formed from a primitive by the addition of some 
prefix, suffix, or grammatical termination ; as, unman, bookish, working, 

* The term emwoxoiU ii derived ftom the Latin eonsvnmu, and meana literally sounds 
i»f with. It is applied to this claaa of letters for tlie reason that they denote sounds 
which are usoaUy Joload with vowel mmst4» ia Ibimiiig the articulauons of ordinaip 
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KEY TO THE SOUNDS OF THE MARKED LETTLflS. 



Vowels. 



Examples, 

1. A lonf Fate, aid, player. 

2. A short F^t, iii&n, c&rry. 

3. A long brfore R . . F&re, p4ir, be4r. 

4. A italian or grave . FiXt Either, cftlm. 
6. A intermediate . . Fast, grtm, briuich. 

6. A hroad F&ll, bftul, wftrm. 

7, A obscure or aUgkt . Li^r, palace, riv^l. 

1. E long Mete, sSal, kCCp. 

2. £ eiurrt MSt, ni«H, firry. 

3. i Ufce A Hiir, tiitoe, wlite , 

4. £ «Aore aiu/ obtuse . H^r, herd, fern. 

5. j^ obscure or sHgki • Brif r, fuf 1, celery 

1. i long •••••• Pine, mild, flm. 

2. I «A4^ Pin, fill, mirror. 

3. I like long E • . • Machine, marine, 

4. ¥ sk4m and obtuse . FYr, bYrd, virtue. 
i, I OMcure or slight . Elixir, rujn, logie. 



Examples. 

1. 6 /<m^ • • • • ; Nfite, f5al, t5w. 

2. «A«rt • . ; « . • N6C, c8n, bdrrow. 

3. d long mnd ehe^ , • Mftve, f&6d, sddn. 

4. ^rooii, liU A . • Ndr, fSrm, (taght 
4. 6 /tte short D . • . S6n, dine, otoie. 
t» Q obscure or dighi • Act9r, felguy, 

1. U long •....• Tflbe, taiie, pflre, 

2. C «Aor( T&b, tQn, h&rry. 

8. MuUk or obtuse • B&ll, mil, pttsh. 
4. U «A0K and obtuse • FUr, tttm, httrt. 
6, i) bkebtn Bidve . fitlle, rttde« trike. 
6. V obseure or sUght . Salphyr, mr^p. 

1. Y long T^pe, style, lyre. 

2. f short Syivaii, symbol. 

3. Y short and obtuse • Myrrlr myrtle. 

4. Y obscure or slight • Truly, martyr. 



Ql and 6f . 
6tand6y^ . 

EWbkeUmgti 



. Bsn, tni, b»y, tsy. 

. Baand, t»^n, n8<^. 
• Few, ne^» dew. 



Consonants. 



C* Cf • '^f ^* ■ • • . • 

J0, ;, . hardf likek. . . . 
J0h, ch, ikartf, /i^ k . • • • 
^1, ^h, so/It like sh . . • . 
Ch (unmarked) like tsh . . 
jS, ^, . Aurtf ••.••. 
9»4» .w/ly/ftej . . . . 
(^, 9, • «oyt, /<fce z • . . . 
^, :f , . ««^ or flat^ like f z. 
7h, tft, soft or flat • . . . 
Th, th, sharp (unmarked). 

"''^ i/aeriiun. . . i 
Bt?a S ( 

yif a • • lilte shuB 



A^id, placid. 

Flaccid. 

Character. 

C^hafse. 

Charm. 

iSet, live. 

<^ender, Utiant. 

Mufe, choofe. 

Example. 

Tills, then. 

Thin. pith. 

Nati9n. 

Pen);i9n. 

ConfufioB. 



us > . 

IS ) 



cefin 

cl^n 

ci^l 

sifl 

tl9l 

ceo^ifl 

clous 

tioys 

{^^"{..Kftejus... 

^lOVlS S 

Ph (unmarked) tikef. . 
Qu (unmarked) like jcw 
Wh (unmarked) Uke hw 



liAsshan 



Kkeshal 



fifteshtts 



( Oce^n. 
( Opticiitn. . 

Coromercivl. 

Controveraiyl 

Partial. 
r Farinaceoys. 
< Capacioys. 
C Sententioys. 
( Courageovb. 
( Belijitioys. 
• Phantom. 
. Queen. 
. When, J 
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SOUNDS OF THE VOWELS AND CONSONANTS. 

Vowels. 

The vowel sounds are tally exhibited in the Key ; and most of them wiU 
bo easily- understood. 

The vowel a, marked thus [ft], has an intermediate sound between the short 
sonnd of a, as \nfat, man, and the Italian sound of a, as in faTf father. A, 
in words having this mark, is pronounced by some orthoepists with the short 
sound, and by others with the Italian sound. 

The peculiar sound of a indicated by this mark [4], is heard only when it 
precedes the sound of the letter r ; as in/are, pair. 

In some words, a has the same sound as short o ; as, was, what. Sea 
page 44. 

Vowels marked with a dot underneath, thus (», 9, j, o, y, y), are found so 
marked only in syllables which are not accented, and which 'are but slightly 
articulated. This mark is employed, not to denote any particular quality of 
the sound, but only to indicate a sUght ttrett of voice in uttering the appro- 
priate sound of the vowel ; and the vowels, in these cases, might perhaps, 
without impropriety, have been left unmarked. If the syllables on which 
the primary and secondary accents fall, are uttered with a proper sti-ess of 
voice, these unaccented and comparatively indistinct syllables will naturally 
be pronounced right. 

This mark may be regarded as generally indicating an indistinct shoit 
sound, as in mental, travel, peril, idol, forum, carry: — friar, speaker, nadir 
actor, sulphur ; and the vowels in the second syllable of the last five words 
might be changed, one for the other, without perceptibly changing the pro- 
aunciation. In many cases, however, it indicates a slight or unaccented long 
sound ; as in sulphate, emerge^ obey, duplicity, educate ; and, in these cases, 
the vowels with a dot under them could not be changed, one for the other, 
without materially affecting the pronunciation. 

The vowel u at the beginning of words, when long, has the sound of yu, as 
in union ; and in many words in which it occurs without being accented, it 
has the sime sound of yu, slightly articulated ; as in educate and gradual, 
which are pronounced as if written edyu-cate, grad'yu-aL 

Vowelp which are not marked are silent ; thus a in tial^ e in fate, i in hHr, 
u in hdul, 4nd y in player^ are not sounded. 

Consonants. 

B has only one sonnd, as in Ind, rob. 

C has two sounds ; one hard, before a, o, and u, as in can, cot, cut ; the 
other soft, before e, t, and y, as in ceU, cite, cy$t. It is sometimes silent before 
* as ip indict, and always before k, as in back, 

^ijggalar sound of the digraph •h if heard in ehair^ oMi \ its lurd 
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Ukjtxtid, like k, in chord; its soft or French sound, like sh, in chaise, ^^It is 
silcni in drachm^ schism, yacht, 

D has only one principal sound, as in done, had, — It sometimes has the 
sound of t in the final syllable ed of the past tense or past ptirticiple of a verb ; 
as in annexed, expressed.* 

F has only one sound, as in fan, fop, except in of (ov). 

G has two sounds ; one hard, before a, o, and u, as in ffale, got, gun ; the 
other soft, before e, t, and y, as in gem, gin, gyre ; but it is also hard before 
e and i in some words, as in gei, give. It is sometimes silent, as in gtiat, de- 
sign. 

H, which is commonly called a breathin.^, has only one sound, as in hai^ 
hone. In some words it is silent, as in heir, hour, rhetoric, 

J has only one sound, the same as soft g, as in Jest, 

K has only one sound, the same as hard c, as in kin, kiU. It is sometimes 
silent, as in knob, 

L has a soft, liquid sound, as in lad, sell. In some words it is silent, as in 
talk, half. 

M has only one sound, as in man, make. 

JV has two sounds, one simple, as !n not, fan ; the other compound, or nasal, 
OS in anger, finger. It is silent in a few words, as in hymn 

P has only one sound, as in pen, pond. In some words it is silent, as in 
psalm. The digraph ph has the same sound as/, as in phial, 

Q is always followed by u ; and qu has the sound of kw, as in queen, quill 

R has a rough or jarring sound, as m rvb, race ; and a smoother one, as m 
^are, more, 

S has two sounds, one sharp and hissini;, as In safe, this ; the other soft, 
flat, or vocal (the same as the letter z), as in wise, has. It is In some words 
silent, as in island, 

Thas only one sound, as in tell, tone. The digraph th has two sounds, one 
hard, or sharp, as in thin, breath ; the other soft, flat, or vocal, as in this, 
breathe. 

V has only one sound, as in vale, vine. 

W, consonant, has nearly the sound of oo, as in way, water. In some words 
it is silent, as in write, 

X has a sharp sound, like ks, as in expect, tax, and a flat, soft, or vocal 
sound, like gz, as in exist. At the beginning of a word it has the sound of z, 
as in Xenophon, 

Y, consonant, has nearly the sound of ee, as in you, 

Z has the same sound as soft, flat, or vocal s, as in zeal. 

Kp^ The consonants c, s, and t, when they come after the accent in many 
words, and arc followed by one of the vowels e or i, have an aspirated sound, 
or the sound of sh, as in optician, ocean, pension, nation ; and s, in the same 
i^ituarion, sometimes takes the sound of zh, as in confusion. See the exam- 
ples given in the Key, and in Section V., pages 62, 67. 

* For the reason of this change in the aouBd of d, and for other examplea, tee pages 
H and &6. 
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ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 



TABLE OF ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 



I. Vowel Sounds. 



1. Sonnd of a in /oto, 

of a in fat, 

of a in fare, 

of a in far, 

of a in fast, 

of a in fall, 

of in mete, 

of e in met, 

of t in pine, 

of t in pin, 



2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 



** 
»« 
«< 

a 
«( 
«( 

i< 
*< 

M 



marked 
t« 

M 
«< 
<« 
«l 
« 
M 
<( 
« 



& 
ft 

4 

a 
ft 

fit 

i 

I 



11. Sound of o in note, marked « 



12 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 



•t 

*« 
*< 
*t 

« 



of o in not, 
of u in tu6tf, 
of u in tub, 
of t* in rule, 
of te in bull, 
of tt in fur, 
of ot in ftotA 
of ou in sound. 



<* 
»< 
(( 
(( 

« 

« 



I 

c 

u 
ii 



II Consonant Sounds. 



20. 
21. 

22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 



26 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 
81. 



Iiabial Sounds 

Sonnd ot p in pin, 

of b in bin, 

off in /an, 

of 9 in van, - 

of m in man. 

of to in loet. 



«» 



«« 



«< 



« 



> . .sharp 



.flat. 



) ..sharp. 



.flat. 



« 



Dental Sounds. 
Sonnd of t in tin, 
of d in din, 
of M in thin 
of tA in thine 
of « in «aa/ 
of 2 in zealy 



t< 



«« 



« 



(t 



•« 



) . .sharp 



ine^ S . . 



flat 

sharp. 

flat. 



) • .sharp. 



.flat. 



Palatal Sounds. 

32. Sonnd of ch in chest, 
S3. «* of J in jest, 



) ..sharp. 



.flat. 



Palatal Sounds. 
34. Sonnd of sh in shall, ) . .sharp. 



3d 

36 

37 

38. 

39. 



it 



<t 



I* 



<« 



«« 



of 2 in o^ure 

ot y in yoM. 

ot / in let 

of r in run 

of n in not. 



) . .shar 
, ) ..flat. 



Guttural Sounds. 
40 Sound of k in kid, } . .sharps 



40 Sound of A in kid, ) . . 

41. •* of^ in ^o, ).. 

Nasal Sound. 

42. Sound of nff in sing, 

Breathinfl*. 
43 ^ond of A in hat. 



flat 
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REMARKS ON THE TABLE OF ELEMENTARY SOUNDS. 

1« Of the vowel sounds, as exhibited in the Table, four are sounds modi- 
fied by the consonant which follows them, and six are sounds compounded 
of other vowel sounds. 

Modified Votcel Sounds. — No, 3 (a in fare) is the long sound of a (No. 1), 
qualitied by being followed by the letter r. 

No. 4 (a in far) is the short sound of a, and No. 17 (« in fur) the short 
sound of u (No. 14), both of them qualified by being followed by the letter r 

Note. — Tlie sounds of the vowels e, i, and y, as in the words A«r, werey ; Jtr, vir- 
gin; myrrh, myrtle, all followed by r, ditfer httle from tlie sound of u in/kr. 

No. 5 (a in fast) is an intermediate sound between No. 2 (a in fat) and 
No 4 (a in far). 

Compound Vowel Sounds. — No. 1 (a in fate) ends with a slight sound of 
long e (No 7). 

No, 9 (t in pifie) begins with the sound of a in far (No. 4), and ends with 
the sound of the first e in mete (No. 7). 

No 11 (o in note) ends with a slight sound cf u m rtde (No. 15), which is 
the same as that of oo in fool. 

No 13' (u m tube) begins with the sound of the first e in mete (No. 7), and 
ends with the sound of u in rule (No. 15). 

No. 18 (o» in boil) begins with the sound of o in nor (same as a in faU, 
No. 6), and ends with the sound of i in pin (No. 10). 

No. 19 {ou in bound) begins with the sound of o in nor (same as a in faU, 
No 6), and ends with the sound of u in rule (No. 15). 

2. Of the consonant sounds, two are strictly compounded of other conso- 
nant sounds 

Compound Consonant Sounds — No. 32 {ch in chest) begins with the sound 
of t in tin (No. 26). and ends with the sound of sh in sJuiU (No. 34). 

No. 33 {j in jest) begins with the sound of d in din (No. 27), and ends with 
the sound of z in azure (No. 35). 

There are six classes of consonant sounds, named from the organ by which 
they arc cliicfly pronounced. 

(1.) Six Labial Sounds* uttered by the use of the lips. 

(2.) Six Dental Sounds^f uttered by pressing the tongue against the upper 
teeth. 

(3.) Eight Palatal Sounds, uttered by pressing the tongue against the pal- 
ate, or roof of the mouth. 

(4.) Two Gutturtd Sound9,t uttered by drawmg the tongue towards the 
throat. 

Latin, Mmm, a lip. f ^AtiOf ieiu, a tooth« % ^^« gvlttur^ the thiml^ 

2 



14 REMARKS ON ELEMENTARY BOUNDS. 

(5.) One Nasal Soimdf* uttered through the nose. 

(6.) One Breathing or Atpirate, being a forcible emission of the breath. 

3« On comparing the elementary sounds with the alphabet, it will be see^ 
that each of the vowels represents more than one sound, and that some 
sounds, namely, those heai'd in the beginning of the words thin, thine, chest, 
and shall, and at the end of the word sing, have no single representative sign. 

The letters c, 9, and x are not strictly needed as representatives of sounds. 
They are used only as equivalents for other signs.t 

4« With respect to some of the consonants uttered by the same organ, 
there are differences of sound denoted by the terms sharp and JieU. The for- 
mer term applies to those which are uttered with a whispering, or aspirated 
sound ; the latter to those which are uttered with a greater degree of vocality. 
Such is the relation of these consonants to one another, that two of a different 
character, that is, one siiarp and the other flat, cannot be pronounced together. 
Thus the letter s, a sharp consonant, when it forms the plural of a noun end- 
ing in a flat consonant, takes the corresponding flat sound of z; ar, crab, 
crabs ; lad, lads ; stag, stags. For the same reason, p is changed into b in 
pronouncing the word cupboard (kub'b^'d), and z into s m pronouncing the 
word chintz (chints). 

5« The letters w and y, 1)eing sometimes interchangeable with vowels, the 
first with u and the second with t, are termed vowels, except when tliey begid 
a word or syllable shigly, or, in the case of w, combined with a consonant 

* Latin, nasus, the nose. — The souiuU represented by m and n are also slightly naaaj^ 
t Set Section HI. 



PRONOUNCING SPELLING-BOOK 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 



I. Monosyllables in which the sounds have theiv 
simplest signs, and in which no letter is silent. 

1. VinoeU toith single consonants. 



Hm ■ 


fan 


hat. 


man 


rap 


tan 


an' 


fat 


lad 


mat 


rat 


tap 


at ' 


gap 


lag 


pan 


sad 


van 


bad 


had 


lap 


rag 


Bat 


vat 


bag./ 


hap 


mac^ 


ran 


tag 


wag 


f 

bSd 


fed 


k6g 


e. 

mSn 


p8n 


wgb 


beg 


fen 


led 


met 


pet 


wed 


bet 


hen 


leg 


net 


set 


wen 


den 


jet 


let 


peg 

y 


ten 


yet 


'ijtb 


«g 


did 


1. 

dTm 


dtp 


fTn 


bid 


bit 


dig 


diu 




\ia.\ 



If VOWELS WITH SINGLE CONSONANTS. 

Mp kW ntb pit rtp ffn 

hit kin nip rib sin tip 

jib kit pig rig sip win 

jig mid pin rim sit wit 

o. 

bSg f8p hSp 18g nSd r8d 

dog got hot lop not rot 

dot hod job lot pod sod 

fog hog jot mop rob top 

u. 

bad fiin hut mfig rSg tab 

bug gan jug nun run tug 

but hug jut nut sun tun 

dug hum mud pun sup up 



-b^ 



e. 6. 

he me ye go ho lo no sjf 

bar far jar mar tar 

A •• A 

a. u u 

w&r bur fur pfit 



bbH rod 



^^t fmi 





51 








\Stn 


8d 


roll 


tm 


vsrd 


tm 


loM 


15«LT 


^^V 


^!ie^, 



VOWELS WITH COMBINED GONSONAlTrS. 
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9. VoweU with combined consonants. 





dS^h 


a. 
Ulnd 


Bftnd 


ystab 


band' 


drab 


lash 


sash 


stand 


bknd 


drag 


mash 


shad 


that 


brad 


flag 


plan^ 


slash 


^ thrash 


-/brag 


glad 


plant 


^' smash 


tramp 


bran 


gland 


plash 


snag 


trap 


brand 


grand 


rant 


snap 


trash 


chat^ 


hand 


rash 


span 


J twangs 


'belt 


Sim 


e. 

15ft 


sSnd 


thSn 


bench 


end 


lend 


sent 


thresh 


bend 


felt 


lent 


shred 


trench 


bent 


flesh 


mend 


sled 


weld 


best 


fresh 


mesh 


slept 


welt 


blend 


fret 


pelt 


smelt 


went 


chest 


glen 


pent 


spend 


wept 


dent 


helm 


pest 


stem 


west 


desk 


help 


rent 


tent 


whelp 


drench 


jest 


rest 


test 


when 


elk 


kept 


self 


them 


whet 


brtfg 


cMt 


1. 

ffit 


Hng 


mint 


brim 


ding 


frisk 


limp 


mist 


bring 


drift 


gild 


lisp 


pinch 


brisk 


drip 


grim 


list 


i^rvxt 


chm 


Gsh 


RTin 


mdi^Xi 




ebip 


BlDg 


inch 


Tli^^ 


X>SE^% 
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VOWELS WITH COMBINED CONSONANTS. 



risk 


slTng 


sprtng 


tMs 


twYn 


shin 


slip 


strip 


thrift 


twist 


sing 


slit 


swift 


tint 


whig 


skin 


spin 


swim 


trim 


whip 


skip 


split 


swing 


trip 


whist 


slid 


sprig 


thin 


twig 


wind 


bl8t 


f«nd 


I8ng 


prompt 


sSng 


bond 


font 


lost 


prop 


spot 


chop 


frog 


plod 


romp 


strong 


drop 


from 


plot 


shop 


thong 


flog 


gong , 


pond 


shot 


trot . 


want 


dusk 


u. 

jfimp 


pfimp 


sprung 


blush 


dust 


just 


punch 


strut 


brunt 


flush 


lump 


rung 


stud 


brush 


fund 


lunch 


rush 


stump 


bulk 


gulf 


lung 


rusk 


stun 


bunch 


gush 


much 


rust 


swung 


bung 


gust 


musk 


shrub 


thrust 


bust 


hump 


must 


shrug 


thump 


chum 


hung 


plug 


. shun 


trump 


drub 


hunt 


plum 


shut 


trust 


drug 


hush 


plump 


slug 


tuft 


drum 


husk 


pulp 


snug 


tusk 


bind 


find 


L 

kind 


pint 


wild 


blind 


grind 


mild 


rind 


wind 


Dhild 


hind 


mind 


whilst 





TOWELS WITH COMBINED CONSONANTS. 
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o. 



t>old 


ford 


hold 


porch 


^slSth 


bolt 


fort 


host 


pork 


sold 


both 


forth 


jolt 


port 


sport 


dolt 


fro 


most 


post 


torn 


fold 


gold 


old 

•• 


shorn 


worn 


arm 


dark 


a. 

harp 


ypard 


spark 


art 


darn 


harsh 


park 


star 


barb 


dart 


lard 


part 


starch 


bard 


farm 


march 


shark 


stark 


barn 


garb 


mark 


sharp 


start 


char 


hard 


marl 


smart 


tart 


charm 


hark 


marsh 


snarl 


yard 


chart 


harm 


mart 


spar 


yarn 


ift 


chftnt 


ft. 

grint 


mfek 


risp 


ask 


draft 


grasp 


mast 


shaft 


asp 


fast 


haft 


pant 


slant 


bask 


flask 


hasp 


past 


task 


blanch 


gasp 


last 


pass 


vast 


blast 


graft 


lath 

A 


raft 


waft 


baid 


mSlt 


a. 

sw&rd 


wfint 


•• 

wftm 


dwarf 


salt 


swarm 


ward 


warp 


halt 


smalt 


thwart 

•• 


warm 


wart 


bliir 


biim 


u. 

church 


chiirn 


hiirl 


blurt 


burst 


churl 


furl 


hurt 



zo 




SILENT E FINAL. 




/iirch 


sliir 


piirl siirf 


tiirn 


lurk 


spur 


spuro turf 
u. 


urn 



blsb 



piish 



OL 



brotl 


grotn 




jotnt 


pbTfnt 


foist 


hoist 


•• A 

ou. 


joist 


spoil 


bound 


groiit 


• •A 

noun 


shout 


sproiit 


flout 


hound 


pouch 


shroud 


stout 


found 


mound 


pound 


south 


thou 


ground 


mouth 


round 


spout 


troufr' 



U' Monosyllables in which a silent e final indicates the 
long sound of a vowel that precedes it. 

t» A silent e JincUj foUoioing a single consonant^ lengthens 
the sound of the vowel that precedes it. The words are, b&de^ 
h&ve, and were 00*6 exceptions. 



a. 



tie 


chafe 


game 


lake 


prate 


ape 


chase 


gaze 


lame 


rake 


babe 


dame 


glade 


late 


rate 


bake 


date 


grape 


made 


safe 


bane 


drake 


grave 


make 


sake 


blade 


drape 


hate 


mate 


sane 


blame 


&de 


haze 


name 


shade 


bray&^ 


gale 


jade 


nape 


■hake 







SILENT E FINAL. 




Zl 


shame 


slake 


state 


tape 


vane 


shape 


slave 


take 


taste 


wake 


shave 


snake 


tame 


trade 


whale 


dire 


Aire 


mire 


shire 


spire 


fare 


glare 


rare 


snare 


stare 


eve 


glebe 


e. 

here 


mere 


sere 


bTd« . 


file 


i. 

line 


ripe 


thine 


bile 


^ne 


mile 


shine 


thrive 


bite 


^fire 


mine 


sire 


tire 


bribe 


glide 


mire 


slide 


twine 


bride 


gripe 


pike 


slime 


vine 


brine 


ire 


pile 


smite 


whine 


dime 


kite 


pine 


snipe 


white 


dine 


life 


pipe 


spike 


wide 


dire 


like 


pride 


spine 


wife 


drive 


lime 


ride 


spire 


wine 


bode 


globe 


6. 
prone 


stole 


tore 


bone 


grope 


rope 


stone 


wore 


firone 


home 


shore 


store 


yore 


drove 


hone 


snore 


tone 


zone 


duke 


flUme 


fume 


miile 


piire 


dupe 


flute. 


lute 


mute 


t^^<^ 
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THE BQUIYALENTS C, Q; AND X. 



9. When n /oUaws r, a silent e JincUy after a single cow 
p nanty gives to that vowel the sound of n in mle. 



brtlte 



ft. 
prftde prftne 



rftde 



rftlo 



3* A silent e finaly following the combined consonants st, 
lengthens the vowel a preceding. 



baste chaste haste 



paste 



taste 



waste 



m. The letters o, q, and x, as equivalent in sound to 

other letters. 

1. 2'he letter c luis a hard sounds the same as that ofk^ 
before a, 0, n, l* r, and t finals and at the end of a word or of 
a syllable unless the next syllable begins with e, i, or y. 



cSb 


cSmp 


cap 


cAre 


cash 


c&g 


cSn 


cape 


carp 


cist 


cake 


cane 


car 


cart 


cat 


came 


C^Dt 


card 


case 


cave 


c8b 


c8g 


cold 


cord 


corn 


cSd 


cb1fl 


colt 


core 


couni 


code 


cJffn 


cope 


cork 


couch 


cub 


cttd 


ciir 


ciird 


cusp 


cube 


cup 


curb 


cure 


cut 


clad 


cramp 


crash 


crSst 


crSp 


crftft 


crane 


crave 


crYb 


crftde 


strUg 


crape 


crSze 


crTme 


cr&st 



THE EQUIVALENTS C, Q, AMD X. 
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sc&ld 
Bcate 


scSlp 
scSq 


scant 
scar 


scire 
scarf 


scarp 
scath 


scold 


scope 


score . 


sco^ 


scoiit 


scud 




sc&m 




sciirf 


BcrSp 


scrape 


scribe 


scrtpt 


scriib 


Set 
bract 


dSict 

fact 


pact 
sSct 


strict 

tac> 


tract 



3« The letter c has a soft soundy the same as that of s, 
before e, i, and y. 



cede 



cSnt 



cere 



cite 



cyst 



Remark. In many words a silent e final after c gives to this letter the 
MHind of s. 



ace 


Farce 


l&nce 


prYnce 


thrice 


brace 


fSnce 


mice 


race 


trace 


cb&nce 


force 


nice 


rice 


trance 


chotce 


gl&nce 


ounce 


since 


trtlce 


dince 


grace 


pace 


space 


twice 


dice 


hSnce 


pSnce 


spice 


vice 


dunce 


Tee 


place 


sprdce 


voice 


face 


lace 


price 


tbSnce 


whSnce 



3« The letter q is always followed by u ; and these letters^ 
yOf combined^ are sounded like kw. 

Remabk. The vowel n, in this cnse, is sonnded like the consonant w, ex- 
cept in a few words, mostly derived from the French, in which it is silent; M 
in coquet (ko-k^f). 



qpSg (kwag) quS.rt 
quSke quSnch 



quSst 
quilt 



quip 
quire 



quit 
c\ult^ 



24 DISSTXiLABLES WITH NO SILENT LETTERS. 



The letfer x, in most cases^ is sounded like ks. 

Remark. In words of two syllables and their derivatives, this letter ia 
sonnded like gz, when it immediately precedes, in the primitive, an accented 
syllable, beginning with a vowel ; as, ex-dct' (egz-akf), ex-dc'tion (egz-^'« 
shun). 

In a few cases x is sonnded like ksh, as in the word fl&x'ion (flak'shnn). 

It is sonnded like z at the beginning of a few words, as in Xtn'o-phom 
(Z(n'o-fon). 



b8x 


flax 


mtx 


sSx 


tgxt 


ftx 


f8x 


nSxt 


sTx 


v6x 


flax 


1^ 


«x 


t&x 


wax 



TV. Dissyllables in which the sounds have the signs 

already explained. 

Remark 1. All the words in the English language of more than one syl 
lable are pronounced with a stress of voice, called accentt on one of the syl- 
lables ; and most polysyllabic words have not only a syllable with a primary 
accent, bnt also one ^vith a secondary accent. The primary accent is noted 
by a short mark, thns ['], placed just above the syllable at the right, and the 
secondary by the mark over the vowel which designates its distinct sound. 

Remark 2. Some dissyllables, most of them being compound words, have 
both syllables more or less accented ; as, cdn'tfxtf dffwn'fdll, in'lft, kidnUp, 
nM'mPg^ dn's^t. The second syllable in these words is pronounced with a 
more distinct sound of the vowel than the second syllable in the 'words e^iu 
lar, cdn'celf cdb'in,fil'onf in which the vowel in the second syllable has only 
a slight or obscure sound. 

Remark 3. The vowels have regularly the long sound, if final in an ac- 
cented syllable, and usually the short sound in an accented syllable which 
ends with a consonant. 

!• Dissyllables in vohich no letter is silent 



VbSsh' 


^b-rfipt' 


^c-coflnt' 


ad-mW 


ab'bpt 


%b-8c8nd' 


a9'id 


ardult' 


^bSd' 


Sb'sent 

• 


^c-qnTt' 


ad'vgnt 


9-bound' 


^b-siird' 


^cute' 


^f.fgct' 


^bodf 


fc-cSst' 


. ^d-dtct' 


^tford' 



DISSTLtiABLGS WITH NO SILENT LETTEBe. 
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' ^Hn' 


Sn'tic 

• 


/^rroflnd' 


St'om 

• 


i-larm' 


. §iii-n6x' 


fir-rgst' 


»Ugnd' 


f-lis' 


Sn'vil 

• 


arl'ist 

• 


St' tic 

• 


»l-18t' 


atp-polnt' 


Ss'peot 


§it-tractf 


Sl'um 

• 


ar'dent 

• 


Ss'tr'91 


^vbld' 


^midst' 


Sr'id 


Stl^ 


frwatrcT 


bai'lot 


bis'ket 

• 


bi'js 


brSn'dish 


b&l'sam 


bSg'gar 


brl'let 

• 


brtsk'et 

• 


bar'rel 

• 


be-tr8th' 

• 


Wsh'op 


bul'let 

• 


b^B^lt' 


be-y8nd' 


b8n'net 

• 


biiz'zg,rd 


cab'in 

• 


cen'tr^l 


clSr'et 

• 


cSm'mon 


cam'bric 

• 


chan'uel 

• 


cSb'wSb 


com-pSl' 


cfim'el 

• 


chSp'el 


cSf'fin 

• 


con-ciir' 


cSn'cel 

• 


chSp'let 


cSl'l^r 


cSn'tSxt 


cSn'did 

• 


chSr'ub 

• 


co'Iou 


cor-rupt' 


car'go 


ci-gar' 


cSm'et 

• 


cSs'set 

• 


cSr'pl 


clt'ric 

• 


com-mted' 


• crgd'it 

• 


cfts'ket 

• 


ctv'et 

• 


com-mSnd' 


crtt'ic 

• 


c^'l^r 


clv'fl 

• 


C9m-mtt' 


cus't9m 


dSm'atsk 


de-fgct' 

• 


de-part!^ 


dis-tiirb' 

• 


dar'ling 


def8nd' 

• 


de-spSnd' 


dSg'm^ 


dAs't^rd 


de-flSct' 

• 


dSs'pSt 


drag'911 


de-bar' 

• 


de-mtod' 

• 


de-tracV 

• 


drtb'Iet 

• 


de'cent 

• 


de'mon 


de-vofltf 

• 


du'c^ 


dgblt 

• 


de-miir' 

• 


dret 

• 


dac'at 


gd'it. 

• 


e-lgctf 


e-qutp' 


e-vSntf 

• 


?f-fgc1/ 


Sm'blem 

• 


e'r§i 


9X-cgl' 


gPfSrt 


em-brSn' 

• 


e-mlt' 

• 


ex-tgl' 

• 


«g'9t 


fa't^l 


fgl'on 


fTn^l 


far't&ing 


fath'9m 
3 


ftl'l^t 


SX\i\^ 
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SISSTIiLABLES WITH NO SILENT LETTERS. 



fia'gr^nt 


flu'ent 

• 


fra'gr^nt 


frSl'ic 

• 


fl8rtd 

• 


fSs'sU 

• 


frSn'tic 

• 


fiir'nisb 

• 


'gal'l9n 


gam'ut 


gSr'ret 


gSs'sjp 


gai'i9P 


gar'I^nd 


glu'teu 


grfXin'm^. 


gam'b9l 


gar'lic 


gSs'pel/ 


gtis'set 


hSb'it 

• 


har'vest 

• 


hgc'tic 

• 


hSr'9n 


hSg'g^d 


hSv'oc 


hel'met 

• 


hSr'rid 


halo 


hSz'^rd 


hgr'^d 


h«v'el 


/fdol 

• 


in-dSnt' 

• 


in-fgst' 

• 


Yn'st^nt 


im-pSnd' 


In'dSx 


in-flTct' 

• 


in-tSnd' 

• 


Im'pdst 


Jn'fi^nt 


tn'flfix 


in-vSnt' 

• 


in-ciir' 

• 


in-fSctj/ 


Yn'lgt 


in-vgst' 

• 


kSn'nel 

• 


kYd'nSp 


kin'dred 

• 


Mng'd9m 


::t'bel 


l|rpgl' 


li'bel 

• 


iTn'net 

• 


Ittc'tic 

• 


la'tent 

• 


iTm'it 

• 


Ii'9n 


lag'g^rd 


le'g^l 


Km'pid 


ITq'uid 


IfrmSnt' 


lSm'9n 


lin'den 

• 


Itz'^rd 


Iftn'cet 


iSv'el 

• 


iTn'en 

• 


lu'ci^ 


mSd'^m 


mar'ket 

• 


mSl'on 


m(5fl-est 

• 


mag'g9t 


mar'vel 

• 


mSn't^l 


md'ment 


m&g'iiet 


mSt'in 

• 


inSth'9d 


mSr'^l 


m^m-ma' 


infc'im 

• 


mi'c^ 


miir'mur 

• 


niSm'm9n 

m 


•m6d'»l 


mYm'ic 

• 


mus'ket 

• 


naFed 


nSs'cent 

• 


na'vg.! 


nSv'el 

• 


nSp'kin 


na't^ 


nYg'g9.r<J/ 


nut'mCg 


9b-strfict' 


Bf'f^l 


• 


Sp'tic 


gc-cult' 


9f.f5nd' 


Sn'sgt 


6' rati 


pociir' 


o^nifii 


^'P»l 


oflt'w^rd 
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pa'gjn 


pSii'm^n 


pariet 


pgn'n9U^ 


p^pa' 


pig'ment 


par'rot 


pW'gria) 


pAr'ent 


pi'lot 


p^rtrol' 


pls't9n 


que'rist 


qui'et 


rab'id 

• 


re-flgct' 

• 


rS.ii'cid 


re'gal 


ran'somi 
rap'id ^ 


re-gard' 


re-grSt' 


ris'c^l 


re-j6ct' 


rg'^l 


rSl'ish 

• 



sa'cred 
«Sl'^d 
sSn'd^l 
8&t'in 

• 

BcSb'b^rd 
Bcto'd^l 

ta9'it 

tSc'tics 

tai'ent 

• 

tar'tatn 
tStu'pest 

va'c^nt 

vffl'id 

• 



Bcoun'drel 

sSc'oDd 

se'cret 

sSn'nak 

sYg'natI 

slfig'g^rd 

tSn'dpu 

tSp'id 

thrg8b'9l(^ 

ttm'id 

tln'sel 

• 

v?l'vet 

• 

ve'n^l 
vSs'sel 



ptv'ot 

plSn'et 

po'fPt 

po'Iatr 

p5p'l^r 

pSt'^sh 

quln't^ 

rSl'ic 
rSl'ict 

• 

re-pftst' 
re-sp8nd' 

ri'ot 

• 

ri'v|l 
"s8rid 

• 

sSn'net 
stSg'n^knt 
stSn'd^rd 
sttg^m^ 

,ttp'pet 
to't^l 
tSp'ic 

trSn'som 

• 

trSv'el 

vi'al 

vtc'ar 

vts'cid 



/ 



po'tent 
pro-fofliid' 
pro'gr^m 
pro-tSct' 
piimp'tdn 
^ap'pet^^ 



Z' 



quarum 

rtv'et 

rSb'in 

rub'bish 

rtl'bric . 

rtts'set 

rus'tic 

• 

sti'pend 

stuc'co 

siil'len 

stim'mit 

sup-port' 

sur-modnlf 

trSp'ic 
tfin'nel 

• 

tiir'bid 

• 

tiir'motl 
tur'ret 

• 

vT'tatl 
vtv'id 

• 



vVgtfwfrd wtz'^rd 



wlnd'w^rd yrttWaSVSf 
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DISSYLLABLES CONTAINING A SILENT E FINAL. 



%• Dissyllables containing a silent ejlnal. 

Remark. In words of more than one syllable, the effect of a silenv t 
final after a single consonant in lengthening the preceding vowel is frequently 
counteracted by the absence of accent, so that this vowel, in such a case, hat 
either the slight or obscure sound, or a distinct short sound. 



^bate' 

f.b-jure' 

Sb'sence 

• 

|,b-8trtlse' 

9,c-cede' 

f,d-duce' 

§id-mire' 

^-vSnce' 

Sm'ice 

^r-cade' 

^-pire' 

|rtone' 

be-wire' 

bi'vSlve 

bri-gade' 

c§,'dence 

• 

c|s-cade' 

co-here' 

C9l-late' 

com-pire' 

com-pete' 

com-plete' 

com-pute' 

con-cliide' 

con-fide' 

c8p'pice 

cpr-rode^ 



dSc'^e 

de-cide' 

de-clire' 

de-cline' 

de-mure' 

de-rive' 

• 

dlc'tate 
■ di-vorce' 
Sm'pire 
en-dure' 
^n-hSnce^ 
gn'trance 
es-cape' 
Ss'sence 

• 

ex-cTte' 

• 

e^-hale' 

e^-hume' 

fSs'tive 

• 

fi-nSnce' 

for-sake' 

fra'gr^noe 

frtg'^te 

gri-mace' 

hu-mane' 

ig-mte' 

tn'jure 

In'mate 



Jn'stance 
in-trtlde' 

• 

in-vade' 

jfis'tice. 
" lat'tice 
mai'ice 

• 

mature' 

mSn'^ce 

mSs'sage 

mis-take' 

no'tice 

nSv'ice 

• 

9b-8cure' 
ob-tuse' "^ 

• 

of-fSnce' 
8fTice 

• 

8x'ide 

• 

/pftl'ate . 
/ p9,-r6le' 
pSs'sive ^ 

^ pSn'ance . 

^r po-iite' 
prSf'fce 
prSl'atte 
pre-tSnce' 
pri'vfite 
pr9-fuse' 



pr8m'ise 
pro-nounce' 
pro-trtlde' 
pro-vide' 
pr8v'ince 
prti'dence 

^pur'chatse 
piir'pose 
qui-nine' 
qutt'tance 
re-duce' 
re-jotce' 

^re-lume' 
re-nounce' 
repute' 
re-v6ke' 

ro-raancQiL 
**8a-Ime' 

^e-crete' 
se-date' 
sT'lence 
sub-lTme' 
Btib'statnce 
8ur-vive' 
t^r'r^e 
tr^kduce' 
vS'cSte 
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Different modes of representing the elementary 

sounds. 

!• Vowel Sounds. 

:e Long Sound of a, as in late. This sound, represented br 8 in 
>syllable8 ending with silent e after a single consonant, as in fiU«. ^ 
'Wise expressed by ai, ay, ey, ei, ea, aa, and ao. 



ai. 





drain 


^maim 


strain 




fail 


nail 


strait 


n 


flail 


rail 


trail 


Id 


frail 


slain 


train 


in 


gain 


snail 


twain 


in 


grain 


sprain 


waif 


m 


jail 


stain 


wait . 


aid' 


^vail' 


do-main' 

• 


por'tr^it 


tain' 


frwait' 


ex-plain' 


rai'ment 

• 


nail 


be-wail' 


m^^in-tain' 


re-frain' 

* 


ail' 


de-tain' 

• 


plain'tive 


re-main' 

• 


sun' 


dif-dain' 


9b-tain' 


retain' 



ay- 



' 


gay 


nay 


spray 


r 


hay 


pay 


stay 




jay 


play 


stray 


7 


lay 


ray 


sway 


' 


may 


say 


tray 


•ay' 


§ir-ray' 


be-tray' 


di^-may* 


iy' 


^s-say' 


de-frSy' 


dis-play* 
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ey. 

they whey 

con-vey' 9-bey' pur-vey' Bur-vey* 







ei. 




veil 


skein 


-rein 


feint 


ea. 




au. 


ao. 


ak great 


steak 


gauge 


^aol* 



Exercises for Writing.t — Lend your aid, A\rtn to be good. Baii 
for a hook. A hlain, or blotch. A ckain of gold. Do not faU Vk 
your lesson. A Jlail for threshing. All kinds of grain. Do not 
maim the animal. As slow as a snaU. A trail of light AhMiaiM 
from evil. Agnail is a disease of the nails. Avail yourself of the o^ 
portunity. How they bewail him ! They were treated with disdaiiL 
An immense domain. Maintain your ])osition. A plaintive song. A 
portrait of Washington. Food and raiment. Refrain from such a 
course. A dray is a low cart. They are going to flay the ox. Tha 
jay has beautiful plumage. Do not play in school. Spray from the 
waves. A stray horse. A tray for knives. A foolish affray. What 
will allay the pain ? A splendid array. Chemists a^aay ores. Do 
not betray a secret Who will defray the expense? Smitten with 
dismay. A boat to convey passengers. Obey the law. They purvey 
for the army. Engineers will survey the route. Wear a veil, A 
skein of silk. PuU the rein. A feint to deceive. BrecJe the loafl A 
great piece of steak. A gauge to measure with. 

The Short Sound of a, as in fat. This sound is otherwise expressed 
by ai. 

ai. 

plSid 

Remark. The only other word in which this sound is ever thus represented 
lA rdiVler-y (r.il'^r-f) ; and some orthoepists give to ai, in this case, the sound 
of a long ; thus, rdil'ler'y (rftl'fr-f). 

* See The Sound of J^ m in jmitT^ p. 50. 

t Note to Teachers. Tlie exercises are intended to lie osed after the words ia 

tolumns have been spelled orally. It may be well for the teacher to read aloud the ma- 

tences, with occasional variation in their order, emphasizing tlie italicized word, whieh 

is fo be written by tilt pupil • ' ' ^ the poplls to exchange slates and correct Meh 

tff/ierV erron. 
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The Long Sound of a, as ik fiure. This sonnd is otherwise expressed 
by ai, ea, ay, e, and ei. 

* ai. 

iir chiir fiir liir stiir 

^f-fiir' de-spiir' jm-piir' mo'hiir r^-piir' 

ea. 
beAr peir sweir teir weAr^ 

ay. e. ei 

prAy'er* Sre thSre whSre hSirf th^ir 

Thb Italian Sound of a, as in far. This sound is otherwise expressed 
by an, ea, and oa. 

aiL 

aunt daunt gaunt haunt launch 

craunch flaunt jaunt haunch 

ea. ua. 

heart Inearth guard j;^ 

Exercises for Writinir- — A dress made of plaid. Fresh air for 
health. Take a chair. Fair weather. The lair of a wild beast. A 
atairt or step. An interesting affair. Do not give way to despair. 
You will impair your strength. Mohair is the hair of a Turkish goat 
We repair what is broken or torn. A burden hard to hear. The 
pear is a delicious fruit. Witnesses tnoear to tell the truth. Beasts 
of prey tear their food with their teeth. Wear clothes suited to the 
weather. An earnest prayer. If you go there, you will find their books 
fo%er« I put them. She is my auni. Pigs like to craunch acorns. 
Nothing will daunt him. See how they ^aun^ in their gay dresses. A 
tall, gaunt figure. A pleasant jaunt. Remorse will haunt a guilty 
conscience. A haunch of venison. It is time to launch the ship. The 
MtaH of an «nimal. A hearth for fire. Be on your guard against evil 

* See 7^ SovMd tf U^aa in fuml^ p. SO. 
t Bee ^tfrrfierateimiif at<MtXetters,p.7^ 
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The Broad Some d of a, as in fall. This soand is otherwise cxpicssed 
by aw, aO) o, on, and oa. 

aw. 



awl 


dfiwn 


hawk 


pawn 


^^ sprawl 


brawl 


draw 


jaw 


raw 


squaw 


brawn 


drawl 


law 


saw 


straw 


caw 


drawn 


lawn 


scrawl 


thaw 


claw 


fawn 


maw 


shawl 


yawl 


crawl 


flaw 


paw 


spawn 


yawn 


&wk'w^rd 


awn'ing 


b^rshaw' 
au. 


mawk'ish 

• 


with-draw' 

• 




daub 


fraud 


sauce 






fault 


haul 


vault 




§ip-piaud' 


ftu'burn 

• 


gau'dy * 


plau'dit 


de-fraud' 

• 


^s-sault' 


fiu'dit 

• 


pau'per 


de-fauit' 

• 


e^-hausf 

fab 


bom 


fork 


o. 

morn 


scorch 


stork 


cord 


form 


north 


short 


storm 


cork 


horn 


orb 


snort 


thorn 


com 


lord 


scorn 


sort 


torch 


a-dorn' 


cor'siir 


for'mal 


•^mor'bid 

• 


sor'did 


^b-hor' 


dts'cord 


for'ward 


mor't^r 


tor'pid 


atb-sorb' 


dor'mant 


hor'net 

• 


nor'm^ 


tor'por 


cor'net 

• 


fOT-lorn' 


horn'pipe 


or'bit 

• 


vor'tgx 



ou. 



bought (bawt) fought (fawt) OUght (awt) thought (thawt) J^ 

brought (brawt) nought (nawt) sought (sawt) Wrought (raWt)f 

• Bee The Snmd tf l^asin. pine. Remark 3, p. 89. 
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oa. 

broSd gro&t 

Exercises for WritiniT* — A hole made with an awl. A brawls or 
quarrel. Braum, or muscle. Crows caw* Do not drawl in reading 
or speaking. A fawn, or young deer. A flaw, or crack. The hawk 
is a bird of prey. A lawn in front of a house. The maw of a bear. 
A pavm at chess. The spawn of fish. An Indian woman or wife is 
called a squaw, A yawl is a kind of boat An awkward gait A 
Moorish governor is called a bashaw. That which causes loathing is 
mawkish. Haul down the flag. A vauU, or arch. 

Men applaud the orator. A hostile assault. Auburn hair. An 
officer to audit accounts. A gaudy dress. He received the plaudits 
of the crowd. We sometimes suffer from the default of another. You 
cannot exhaust the air from an open vessel Cork is the bark of a 
tree. The poets use mom for morning. The sun is called the orb of 
day. Scorn to do a mean act The snort of a horse. The stork is an 
emblem of affection. A torch to give light Jewels to adorn the per- 
son. Abhor that which is evil. A sponge will absorb water. The 
comet is a musical instrument like a horn. A pirate, or corsair. 
I Bears lie dormant during the winter. A forlorn look. Tlie sting of a 
hornet, A morbid, or unhealthy, appetite. A normal school is de- 
signed for the education of teachers. The orbit of the moon. Mean, 
or sordid, in disposition. One in a state of torpor is unable to move. 
A vortex, or whirlpool. Who bought the house ? They fought desper- 
ately. We ought to help one another. Have you found what you 
nought ? They uttered what they thought. Tapestry unrought with the 
hand. A broad table. A groat is valued at four pence. 

The Long Sound of e, as in mete. This sound, represented by e before 
a single consonant and a silent e final, as in mete, is otherwise expressed by 
ea, ee, ie, ei, i, ey, ae, eo, and oay. 

ea. 



bead 


beast 


bleat 


dean 


ear 


beak 


bleach 


cheap 


dream 


east 


beam 


bloak 


cheat 


drear 


eat 


beard 


blearj^ 


deal 


each 


fear 
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feast 


leap 


peat 


' sheaf 


tea 


freak 


leash 


plea 


shear 


teach 


gleam 


least 


plead 


sheath 


teal 


glean 


meal 


preach 


smear 


treat 


heap 


neap 


reach 


sneak 


veal 


heat 


near 


'"ream 


speak 


wean 


heath 


neat 


reap 


spear 


wheat 


lead 


pea 


rear 


steam 


year 


leaf 


peach 


seal 


streak 


yeast 


lean 


peak 


seat 


stream 


zeal 


^n-neal' 


* be-neath' 

• 


de-feat' 

• 


im-peach' 


r^peatf 


^p-peal' 


be-speak' 


de-mean' 

• 


mai-treat' 


r^treatf 


^p-pear' 


bo-hea' 


en-dear' 

• 


mts-lead' 


reveal' 


^r-rear' 


con-ceal' 


en-treat' 

• 


re-peal' 


sea'm^ 


beef 


feel 


ee. 
keep 


seem 


steep 


bleed 


flee 


lee 


sheep 


steer 


breed 


fleece 


leer 


sheet 


street 


cheek 


fleet 


meek 


sleek 


sweep 


cheer 


free 


peep 


sleep 


sweet 


deed 


glee 


reef 


sleet 


teeth 


deem 


green 


reek 


sneer 


three 


deep 


greet 


reel 


speech 


tree 


eel 


jeer 


see 


speed 


veer 


fee 


keel 


seed 


spleen 


weed 


feed 


keen 


seek 


steed 


weep 


Irgree' 


c|rreei-' 


free'dom 


Tes-see' 

• 


re-deem' 

• 


ijrsleep' 


de-cree' 

• 


free'm^n 


Kn'seed 


set-tee' 

• 


be-seech' 


de-gree 


gran-dee' 


meet'ing 


suc-deed 

• 


be-tween' 

• 


dis-creet' 

• 


grftn-tee' 


mis-deed' 

• 


trus-tee' 


c§in-teen' 


es-teem' 

• 


in-deed' 

• 


m9-reen' 


tu-reen' 

• 


e^reen' 


9X-ce6d^ 


keep'sak^ peev'ish 


ve-neer' 
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brief 
chief 
fief 



field 

fiend 

fierce 



Ircbievd' be-lieva' 



le. 

grief 
niece 
piece ^ 

cSsh-ier' 



priest 
shield 
shriek 



re-lief 



Tift 



thief 

wield 

yield 



sor-tie 



:sf 



seize 
jceil'ing 



con-ceit 



s;*/ 



eL 

con-ceive' 
de-ceit' 



weird 
>de-ceive' 
re-ceive' * 



^^-price' 



ra-vine' 



tSn-tme 



^^^f 



m^xine' po-lice' 

ey. 

ke;jr 

Bemabk 1. The diphthong ey when unaccented at the end of words has 
the slight soopd of e. 



Sl'ley gSl'lev mSd'ley 

bar'ley kid'ney mSt'ley 

chlm'ney iSm'prey n^on'ey + 



par'Iey tiir'key 
pars'ley vSl'ley 
pul'ley vSl'ley 






eo. 
peo'ple| 



uay. 
quay (k6) 



Exerciser for Writing. — The beak of a bird. The sun will bleach 
cloth. A bieak situation for a house. Blear eyes. Deal fairly with 
every body. A gleam of light Olean the grain after the reapers. A 



* When the loand of jb long immediately follows o, it it retoesented by jb/, and not 
by JJt, except in the word financier, 
t See Tk* Snaid of tr, m t» tub, p. i6. 
X Set IFenCt mwtammg 8Umt ZstUr*, p. 7S. 
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desolate heath. A hash of hounds. Neap tides. The peak of a hllL 
Peat is a kind of turf. A ream of paper. A sheaf of wheat. Do not 
smear your clothes. Sf.iam is water in the form of vapor. The guilty 
will sneak away. The teal is a kind of duck. The flesh of a calf is 
called veal. The way to anneal glass is to allow it to cool slowly. 
Parties appeal from an inferior court to a higher one. Arrears of debt 
Bespeak his favor. Take care to demean yourself well. Do not im- 
peach the motives of others. The legislature may repeal the law. 
lieveal the secret. 

The flesh of the ox or cow is called beef. Kind words cheer the 
heart. Bestow confidence only on those you deem worthy of it. The 
fleece of a sheep. A. fleet of vessels. Do not jeer at serious things. 
See how the rogues leer on us as we go by. A reef of rocks. A reel 
for yarn. The horses reek with perspiration. Sleek hair. The ground 
is covered with sleet. Spleen^ or ill-humor. I think the wind will 
veer to the north. Do you agree with him in opinion ? A canteen for 
liquor. It will be necessary to careen the ship in order to repair her. 
The career of Napoleon. A grandee of Spain. One to whom any 
thing is granted is called the grantee. A keepsake in token of regard. 
One to whom a house is leased is the lessee. Linseed is the seed of 
flax. Curtains made of moreen, I liope you will succeed. The trustee 
of an estate. A tureen for soup. Veneer for furniture. 

K brief time. A foul fend, A j^erce animal. A s^/e/e? for protec- 
tion. A shriek from pain or fright. A person fitted to wield author- 
ity. Industry will achieve wonders. Christians believe in a future life. 
Belief from pain. A sortie from a besieged city. The cashier of a 
bank. The " weird sisters " of Shakspeare are women skilled in witch- 
craft. The ceiling of a room. Be not wise in your own conceit. 
Beware of those who practise deceit. To attemj)t to deceive others 
is the first step in wickedness. It is more blessed to give than to 
receive. 

His conduct seems to be governed by caprice. Marine, or nautical, 
affairs. T\ie police of a city. A deep ravine. Tontine is tlie name of 
a kind of loan raised on life annuities. The key of a lock. A narrow 
alley. A field of barley. A chimney for smoke. A printer's galley. 
The lamprey is a kind of eel. A confused medley. A motley group 
of figures. Make a good use of money. A parley, or conference. 
J^arslet/ ia an herb. A pulley to raise weights. The soldiers fired 
a voUei/. A pcean for victory. A nuisibei oi people, ^ quatj^ oi 
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The Short Sound op c, as in met. This sound is otherwise expressed 
by ea, ai, ae, a, ei, eo, ie, a, and ue. 



-«T' 




ea. 






brSad 


dSad 


drSaiiit 


rSalm 


thread 


breadth 


dealt 


head 


spread 


threat 


breast 


death 


health 


stead 


tread 


breath 


dread 


meant 


stealth 


wealth 



brj^a k'fi^st stSad'fi^st 



said 



saith* 



»s-thgt'ics 



in-stSad' wgath'er zSal'9t 
ai. 



%-gain' 



^rgainst' 



SB. 



di-aer'e-sls 



an'y + 



ei. 



a. 



hSif'^r X nSw-pai-rCil' 



16. 



friSnd friSnd'ship 



man'y f 



60. 



jSop'ard iSop'ard 



u. 



bur'y t bui-'i-^l 



ue. 
guess (i*s) § guest (rst) 

Exerciser for Writing:. — What is the breadth of this room ? Thp 
^recUh contains vapor. Have you dealt fairly with your playmite? 
Tlie good need not fear death. Dread nothing so much as to do 

« The diphthoni; A r with this sound iR substituted foe ▲! in \b»Ni«ii4 UA.'V 
f gee Tit SoH»d of /, a* %n PtNK^ Remark X, p, ^. 
/ gee 7%e Somntf uf U, a* ijt FUR, p. 60. 
i aee meniieeniemtMY *'*"' ^^^•r*, p. 70. 
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wrong. I dreamt that I was dreaming. Take care of your heaUJu I 
meant no harm. A realm, or kingdom. Who will go in your gtead2 
Pope speaks of those who " do good by stealth, and blush to find 
it fame." He will not dare to execute his threat. Come to breakfast. 
Be steadfast in duty. He is a zealot. Many have said so. Do not 
bring charges against him. The science of aesthetics. What is the 
use of the diceresis ? Have you any horses ? How many ? A heifer, 
or young cow. Nonpareil is a kind of type. You will jeopard your 
life to go so near the leopard, A friend in need is a friend indeed. 
Ostriches bury their eggs in the sand. All nations solemnize the 
burial of the dead. 

The Long Sound of i, as in pine. This sound, represented by i before 
a single consonant and a silent e final, as in pine, is otherwise expressed by 
y, ie, ui, ei, ny, ai, ye, and eye. 







y- 






by 

cry 
dry 


fry 

lyre 

ply 


shy 
sky 

spry 

1 ' 


spy 

style 
thy 


try 

type 

why 


de-fy' 


de-ny' 
es-py' 


hy'dr^ 
hy'men 


im-plf 
re-ly' 


re-ply- 
ty'ro 



Remark 1. All verbs ending in fy have this syllable long, though not 
under tliQ primary accent. 

am'pli-fy frfic'ti-^ "nSl'li-fy rSr'e-fy sSnc'tj-fJ 

crti'ci-fy for'ti-fy no'ti-fy rSt'i-fy sSt'is-fy 

clSr'i-fy grSt'i-fy Ss'si-fy rgc'ti-fy tSr'ri-fy 

de'i-fy jSs'ti-fy pS^'Ky spS^'i-fy tgs'ti-fy 

8d'i-fy mSd'i-fy pSt'ri-fy BTg'ni-fy vfl'i-fy 

fai'si-fy mor'ti-fy. pu'rify Btu'pe-fy vSr'i-fy 

Rbuabk 2. The final y is also long in the following verbs : — 

mfil'ti-ply 8c'cu-py pr8ph'e-sy_^ 

Im nfud to th. dignpli pm, m. n* ttmU tf w,uiti wan, p. OS. 
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RxKA.SK 3. The words given nnder the Inst two remarks are exceptions 
«o the general role in regard to the numerous class of words ending in y na- 
aooented, and preceded by a consonant. In such coses this vowel has usually 
the sound of indistinct e, as in the words a'%, ia'iy,/ilm'i'ljf, ob'lQ-quy, 

ie. 
"^le fie lie pie tie vie 

Remark 4. Nouns of one syllable, ending in y long, have this sound rep- 
resented by ie in their plurals. 

crief* flicf frlef pliej skiej tlej 

Remark 5. Verbs ending in y long have this sound represented by ie in 
ttie third person singular of the present tense of the mdicauve mood. 

de-fief' es-piej' de-me§' im-plie^' re-plie^* 

Sm'pli-lle; clart-fiej grtit'i-fief no'ti-fie^ vSi-'i-fief 

uL eL 

guide guile guT^e height (hit) sleight (sEt)t 

uy. ai. ye. eye. 

buy aisle (h) f ry© eye 

Exercises for Writing A cry of distress. A lyre, or harp. Pltf 

the oars vigorously, if you would stem the tide. A sly fox. An 
author's style. The type for a letter. Many ties (dly England and 
the United States. They dare not defy his authority. Eagles espy 
their prey afar ofL The hydra was a fabulous monster with many 
heads. Hymen, the god of marriage. A tyro at school. Speak briefly, 
rather than amplify your remarks. Ancient nations used to crucify 
criminals. The poets have done much to deify heroes. Batteries to 
fortify a town. Rebels attempt to nullify the laws. A part of ^hc 
body is said to ossify when it becomes hard like a bone. A substance 
ii mid to petrify when it grows hard like a stone. Heat will rarefy 

For the Miand noted by Sy eee Tk% Sound ^ E,a»in EMAL, p. fiS. 
t flee W0nU entaiuutf ftlnrt XdlCere, p. 78. 
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ftir. Rectify the mistake. Opium will stupefy the senses. Bad men 
care little whom they vilify. Examine authorities to vei'ify the state- 
ment. Vices multiply like weeds, if not checked in season. Prophets 
prophesy. Fie upon their pretences. The He of kindied. They vi€ 
with each other in acts of kind.iess. A guide to the traveller. One 
who is innocent is without guile. An enemy may come in the guise of 
a friend. The height of a mountain. Jugglers practise sleight of 
hand. How much did you buy ? The aisle of a church. A field of 
rye. The sight of the eye. 

The Shobt Sound of i, as in pin. This souid is otherwise expressed 
by y. Hi, a, e, ee, ie, and o. 

crypt cyst . lynx* mjrth 

crys't^l lyrtc myth'ic sjrm'bol sjfn't^x 

cyn'ic aiys'tic syl'v^n . . syn'od sys'ti^m 

ui. 
bufld guttd guflt gutn'ea (im't) t 

u. 
hxx§y ^wi) bu§ii'ne8s (Mz'n?s) f 



Eng'l^nd (Ing'gUnd) # 

ee. 

been (bm) 

Remark. In the unaccented syllables of some words, the slight sound of 
^hort i is represented by ie, ai, ai, ei, a, ia, and oi. 

16. 



e. 




Eng'lish 


pret'ty (pnt't^) 


ie. 


0. 


steve (siv) 


wom'en (wrm'?n) 



iir'mie^ 


"""cSp'ie? 


coun'tief 


f«riie? 


rii'bjej 


ba'bjej 


chSr'rie^i 


du'tie§i 


la'die^ 


stiid'je} 


bdd'ief 


cTt'ief 


fS.n'cie$ 


mer'ciej 


sto'rjef 



* See The Sound ^f ive, as m sme, v.7&. 
t Bee fFerdM tenUamng Silent LdtUn^ ^7^ 
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b&nMie; 6n'vie§ mSr'rie? pYt'ie§ stiid'ief 

b&n'died Sn'vied mSr'ried pYt'ied stud'ied 

ai. 

bar'gain cer'tain chieftain fofin'tain plan'tain 
cSp'tain ch^p'lain ciir'tain moun'tain vtl'lcdn 

ui. 
Ms'cuit (-kit) ciVcuit (-kit) cAn'duit (-djt) 

ei. 
f Sr'eign (-jd) * f or'feit (-fit) siirTeit (-fit) mai'lein (-Uo) 

fer'rule (-ni) l^t'tuce (-tjs) mln'ote (-|t) 

ia. 01. 

■ cSr'riage (Ur'rij) mar'ria^e (mfir^) tor'toi§e (t«r*tiz) 

Exercises lor Writing. — A crypt under a churclL The lymx is 
m)ted for quickness of sight. A myi\ or fahle. Clear as crystal, A 
morose man is called a cynic. A lyric poem. A mystic is one who 
holds vague or obscure doctrines. A mythic, or fabulous, story. SyU 
van scenes. A symbol, or sign. An ecclesiastical synod. Syntax 
teaches the grammatical construction of sentences. The solar system. 

He is going to huild a house. The guilt of a criminal A guinea 
is twenty-one shillings sterling. He is always busy about something. 
His business occupies all his time. He has gone to England. The 
English language. A pretty child. Where have you been? A 
sieve is an instrument to separate bran from flour. A party of 
women. 

The armies of Napoleon. Toys for babies. Copies of a writing. 
Ripe cherries. The cUCcs of the world. Attend to all your duties. 
The fancies of a poet. The follies of youth. Wisdom is more pre- 
doai than rubies. Do noC neglect your atudies. StoT\Q% i^x ^ss^^»*^ 

* See Words oontainittg Silert IMMtt^^H^ 
4* 
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ment. They bandied arguments. Kings are not to be envied. She 
will be married next week. They who have no home are to be pitied. 
How long have you studied your lesson? You have made a good 
bargain. The captain of a ship. Are you certain of it? The chap- 
lain of an army. A Scottish chieftain. A curtain for a window. A 
fountain of water. A highn^untain. The plantain grows in Cuba. 
He is a great villain, A well-baked biscuit. A long circuit, A coth 
duit for water. Foreign countries. Pay the forfeit. A surfeit of 
food. The stalk of the mvUein. A. ferrule is a metal ring put on the 
end of a piece of wood to keep it from splitting. Lettuce grows rap- 
Idly. Wait a minute. He rode in a four-wheeled carriage. The 
marriage will take place to-morrow. Combs are made from the shell 
of the tortoise. 

The Lono Sound of o, as in n<fTte. This sound, represented by o be* 
fore a single consonant and a silent c final, as in note, is otherwise expressed 
by oa, ow, on, oe, oo, eaa, ew, eo, and aa. 



oa. 



bloat 


coast 


groan 


boar 


coat 


hour 


board 


coax 


hoard 


boast 


croak 


hoax 


boat 


float 


load 


broach 


foam 


loaf 


cloak 


goad 


loam 


coach 


goal 


loan 


coal 


goat 


moan 



moat 


roast 


oak 


shoal 


ipats 
oath 


soak 
soap 
soar 


roach 


throat 


road 


toad 


roam 


toast 


roar 


woad 



^p-proach' char'coal en-croach' oak'um tiirn'caat 
be-moan' ^ co'coa In'road re-proach' lin-load' 







ow. 






blow 


bowl 


flow 


glow 


. growth 


blown 


crow 


flown 


grow 


low 


mow 


row 


slow 


^x^OWti 


throw 


own 


show 


snow 


etoN? 


Vlttto^ti 
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' ttr'row 


fai'low 


h8l'l6w 


ptl'low 


tanow 


wriow 


fgi'lSw 


mar'row 


sal' low 


tow'ard 


bSr'row 


ftl'low 


mSl'low 


shad'ow 


wM'ow 


bur'row 


fur'row 


mtn'now 


"'shai'low 


wll'low 


cai'low 


hai'low 


mbr'row 


s5r'row 


wIu'dow 


gl'bow 


hSr'row 


nir'row 
ou. 


spSr'row 


ygl'low 


coarse 


four 


mould 


mourn 


soul 


court 


gourd 


moult 


pour 


source 


poulHice 


poul'try shoul'der * smoul'der * 






oe. 






doe foe 


boe 


roe throe 


toe woe SI'oe 




oo. 




eau. 




door brooch floor • beau 


(b6) bu-reau' (bd-rt') 


ew. 


60. 


au. 




sew (s6) 


yeo'm^n 


haut'boy (hj'bei) f 



Exercises for Writing. — Fishes can hloat their bodies at wilL 
Broach the cask. Ravens croak, A goad to drive oxen with. The 
gocU of a race-course. Hoar frost. A soil consisting of loam, A 
fnoai around a castle. The roach is a fresh-water fish. Shoal ground 
in a harbor. Eagles soar to a great height. Woad is a plant from 
which a blue dye is extracted. Do not approach too near the preci- 
pice. The lower animals seem to bemoan the loss of their young. 
Cocoa is the nut of the chocolate tree. Do not encroach upon the 
lights of others. Oakum is used to fill the seams in ships. A turn- 
eoat is one who forsakes his party. 

The blow of a hammer. The bird has^oum. The growth of plants. 
It is time to mow the grass. Stow the packages closely. A bow and an 

* Bee The Sound ef U^aain FUR, p. QK). 
t C^ Werde eenUiMUig SUmt LttUr«,i».1^ 
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arrow. A bUloWf or wave. Be careful to return what you borrow. 
Babbits burrow in the ground. Young and callow birds. JFcUlow 
land. Christians hallow the Sabbath day. The marrow of bonetu 
The minnow is a small fish. A sallow complexion. The sun appears 
to move toward the west. Winnow the grain. The shell of the gourd 
is used for a bottle. A mould for a casting. Birds mouU their feath- 
ers. The source of a river. A povUice for a swelling. The poultry 
about a form-yard. Charcoal is made of wood by causing it to smoul- 
der. The hunter killed a doe. The roe of a herring. A throe, or 
pang. The aloe is a tree, and aloes a medicine. A brooch is an orna- 
mental pin. A beau to attend ladies. A bureau for clothes. Girls 
should learn to sew. The yeomen of a country. The hautboy is a 
wind instrument 



The Short Sound of o, as in Hot. This souDd is otherwise expressed 
by a, ou, and ow. 



chaps 
(chops) 
quash 
squab 
squad 

quad'r^nt 

(kwftd') 

quad'rUte 

quar'rel 

quar'ry 



squash 

(skwdsh) 

squat 

swab 

swamp 



a. 

swan 

(8w6n) 

swap 

swash 

swath 



wad 

(w6d) 

wan 

wand 

wa; 



wash 

(w6sh) 

wasp 
watch * 
what 



quafr^rin squan'derf wal'let ywan't9n 

(kwOf) (skwOnO (w6r) (wdn) 

Bcal'l9p swal'low wal'Iop ^-war'r^nt 
squad' rpn y^wad'dle % .^wal'low war'ren 
^squal'id wad' die wan'derf was'tsci* 



ou. 



ow. 



eough (k6f) trough (trof) § 



knowl'gd^e (n6i'?j) J 



Exercises for Writinsf. — The chaps of a beast. When courts 
annul a charge or indictment, they are said to quash it. A young 

* See Tk4 Sound of CHy at in CBSST^ p. 50. 
f See 7%e SmuuI qf V, u in V VR, p. ^. 
^ See fFards eontaining SilcMt Letters, p.1^« 
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(ogeoE is called a squab. A squad of soldiers. A swob, or mop. A 
swath made with a scythe. A wad for a gun. The wand of a conjurer. 
A gold waich. A quadrant is used in finding longitude. A quatrain 
in poetry. A scallop on the edge of a ruffle. A squadron of ships. 
A squalid wretch. A warrant from a judge to arrest a criminal 
Shakspeare uses wassail in the sense of reveL A troublesome cough. 
A deep trough. Knowledge is obtained by observation and study. 

Thb Long Sound of n, as in tobe. This sound, represented by a be- 
fore a single consonant and a silent e final, is otherwise expressed by ew, uoi 
Hi, •■» iea, iew, eaa, and ewe. 







ew. 


blew 


few 


Jew new slew 


clew 


flew 


mew newt spew 


^w 


hew 


mewl pew stew 


ciirtew mtt'dew re-new' skew'er* 

• • 


ew'er * pew' 


ter * sIn'eW stew'^trd ^ 






ue. 


cHe 


due 

1 


glue Liie siie 


en-siie' 


im-biie' 

• 


in-diie' pur-sue' sub-due^ 
ui. 




jSico 


sluice suit 




8iiit'9r 


nfii's^-nce pur-siiit' 



deSce 



feud 



• eu. 

feii'd^I neii't^r * neii'tr^I 



leii. 
• liefl ^dieu' ij^VVAft^ 
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lew. eau. ewe. 

view (vft) beau'tj ewe (y*) 

Exercises for Writing.— The wind blew. There is no clew to the 
mystery. Dew falls at night The bird Jlew away. An axe to hew 
timber. The kittens mew. Infants mewl, A pew in a church. Meat 
for a stew. A newtf or small lizard. The curlew is a water-fowl. A 
ewer for water. A spoon made of pewter, A sinew, or tendon. A 
skewer for meat. The steward of a ship. One play-actor gives anoth« 
er the cue when to speak. How much money is due ? Glue may be 
obtained from bones. The hue of a rose. The culprit will sue for 
mercy. He is suffering from ague. Bad consequences will ensue* 
Pursue your studies. The juict of the grape. A sluice in a dam. A 
suit at law. Abate the nuisance. Be ardent in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge. The deuce in cards or dice. A /eud, or quarreL A neuter 
Terb. One in lieu of another. We say adieu at parting. A purlieu, 
or outer district, of a city. A clear view. The beauty of a landscape. 
See the ewe with her lamb. 

The Short Sound of a, as in tub. This soimd is otherwise expressed 
by o, on, CO, and oe. 





o. 




d6st 


frftnt sin 


w6n 


doth 


month ton 


wont 



Rbxaux 1. Some words of this elass contain a silent e final following a 
single consonant, and are, therefore, exceptions to the role l^ which tSilt 
Towely so situated, lengthens the yowel that precedes it. 

cime dftye 16ve 6ne (wOn) 

done glove none sh^ve 

^■b6ve' brftth'er* cftv'et mftth'er* pftm'm^l 

^m6n^' cAI'ol* M6n'day n6th'ing smdth^^r* 

b6m-bard' cftm'fit mtn'ey 6tli'er* w6n'der* 

bim-btst' cAm'fprt mAnth'Ij;- pWve'r* wir'ry 

• 8tt Tibc fllMMil ^ r, ct Is JPITK, p. 80. 
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chottgh (chof ) * 
joust 



ou. 

rotigh (rtf ) * 
touch 



toiigh (tof)« 
young 



co&n'trj couplet doub'let floiir'ish nour'ish 

Remabx 2. The diphthong on, in the unaccented syllable out, haa the 
slight sound of short 11 in a numerous class of words. 



biil'bous 
c&l'Ibus ^ 
cum'brous 
fa'mous 



mu'cous 



fl'brous 

griev'ous mSn'strous 

jCal'ous ner'vous 

ISp'rous nytrous 



pilous vJs'couB 

po'rous vrnous 

p8in'pou3 win'droua 

spfnous zSaFous 



00. 



blood (biad) flood (flad) 



oe. 
doe; (doz) 



Exercises for Writing,^ Dost is the second person singular, and 
doth the third person singular, of the present indicative of the verb ** to 
da" The front of a house. He stayed a month. Whose son is he ? 
A tan of coaL Who iron the prire ? Wont is an old word for " custom.** 
When will you come again ? The work is done. None is literally " no 
one." The cooing of a dove, A kid glove. Shove the bed towards 
the walL The enemy threatened to bombard the city. Youthful writ* 
en are inclined to bombast, A kind brother, A brilliant color. 
Champions in a combat A comfit, or dry sweetmeat. Home is the 
{dace for comfort. Do not covet what belongs to another. A scarcity 
of money, A mongrel goose. A monthly publication. A mother's 
love. The plover is a wading bird. The pommel of a saddle. Smother 
the flame. His countenance expressed great toonder. Do not worr^ 
tlie cat 

The chough resembles the crow. AJouti, or tournament. A rough 
tnir&oe. Tough meat A young child. One's native country. A 
wupki in poetry. A doMet^ or waistcoat Flowers JlourUh and 



8tt n«8lMMil^F,ct«iJMJI^f.M» 
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fade. Food to nourish the body. A bulbous plant. CdUoua skin. 
A cumbrous load. Asbestos is a.Jibrous mineral. A grievous opprei- 
sion. A jealous disposition. A leprous limb. The mucous mem« 
brane. Nitrous acid. A porous substance. Pompous manners. A 
spinous plant. Viscous, or glutinous, substances. A zeaiaus adTOcate. 

The Sound of a, as in mle. This sound is otherwise expressed by oob 
ou, o, ew, ae, ui, and cea. 

00. 



bl88m 


c88t 


186p 


r6dm 


spddn 


boom 


doom 


mood 


roost 


stool 


boon 


droop 


moon 


root 


stoop 


boor 


food 


moor 


scoop 


swoon 


boot 


fool 


noon 


shoot 


too 


booth 


gloom 


pool 


sloop 


tool 


brood 


groom 


poor 


smooth 


tooth 


broom 


hoof 


proof 


soon 


troop 


coo 


hoot 


rood 


sooth 


woo 


cool 


loon 


roof 


spool 


woof 


9rl88f' 


b^s-B88n' 


co-c88n' 


I9,m-p88n' 


P9n-tddi/ 


baboon' 


be-hoof 

• 


dragoon' 


m9n*soon' 


r^c-cooi/ 


b^l-loon' 


buf-foon' 


fes-toon' 

• 


plf-toon' 


re-proof 


b^m-boo' 


c^r-toon' 


h^r-poon' 


ppl-troon' 


saloon' 


crSup 


sdup 


OU. 


tSur 


ySuir 


group 


through (thni)* 


you 


youth 



cfin-tdut' 



r8u-tine' 



sur-tdat' nn-cdaW 



o. 



dd 


tn6>re 


td tw8 (it) * 


whSjechi* 


( 

1 
\ 


prove 


tomb (tAm) * who (h6) * 


whom OMt 



i 



\ 
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ew. 

brew crew gcew shrewd 

chew/ drew shrew threw 

ue. 
rtie trtle jc-crde' cSn'strde im-brtie' 

ui. 
brtli?e brftit crtiije frtit re-crtlit' 

oeu. • 

m^-noeft'vre (m».iiA'viir) 

Exercises for Writing. — The trees are in bloom. A boom, or spar. 
A boon, or favor. A rude boor, A booth for temporary shelter. 
Doves coo. The doom of a criminal. Suitable ybo(2. The groom of a 
stable. The hoof of an animal. The loon is a water-fowL A moor, 
or barren plain. A rood of land. A scoop, or ladle. She has fallen 
in a swoon. The woo/ crosses the warp. 

The bamboo is a kind of large reed. He played on a bassoon. 
For whose bdioof are you doing this ? A caHoon is a pattern drawn 
on strong paper. The cocoon of a silkworm. A dragoon is equipped 
to serve on foot or on horseback. A festoon of flowers. A harpoon 
to strike whales. A lampoon, or satirical attack. A monsoon in the 
£a8t In<Ues. A platoon of soldiers. A poltroon, or vile coward. A 
pontoon, or floating bridge. A merited reproof. A saloon, or a large 
and elegant apartment 

Croup is a dangerous disorder. A group of trees. I took the lib- 
erty to pass through your yard. A tour in Canada. A youth of great 
pfomise. The contour, or outline of a figure. The routine of business. 
A swiout, or overcoat. Uncouth manners. What will you do, if you 
lose the money? Strength to move a heavy body. Arguments to 
^ove a statement. To whom^ do you allude ? Brew some beer. Ani- 
mals that chew the cud. A ship's crew. A shrew, or scolding woman. 
A shrewd politician. He threw a stone. Rue is a bitter herb. Is the 
story fru6? Great benefits will a^icrue. Construe the sentence. 
Those who kill their fellow-men are said to imbme their hands in 
Uood. A severe bruise. A bruU, or report. The cruise o{ «. i^vc'^^k^ 

6 
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A dish of li^e fruit. He needs rest to recruit his wasted strength. A 
bold manceuvre. 

The Obtuse Sound op a, as in ball. This sound is otherwise expressed 
by oot on, and o. 



tbook 
brook 
cook 



crook 

foot 

good 



oo. 

hood 
hook 
look 



shook 
stood 
took 



wood 
wool 



could (kOd) 



ou. 

should (shAd) 



would (wAd) 



wolf 



o. 



wom'^n (wAm') 



bo5'9in (buzo 



The Short and Obtuse Sound of a, as in fur. This sound of « tW' 
fore r is otherwise expressed, with little variationi before the same oimaaauA 
by e, i, ea, o, on, and y.* 



fern 

her 

jerk 

adVerb 

%d-vert' 

^lert' 

^8-sert' 

^ver' 

con-cern' 

• 



nerve 
perch 
pert 

de-fer' 

di-vcrt' 
ex-pcrt' 
fiir'vent 

• 

fer'tile 
fer'vid 
her'mit 



serf 

sperm 

stem 

in-ert' 

in-fer' 

in-sert' 

in-ter' 

in-vert' 

• 

mer'chant 



term 
terse 
verb 

mer'maid 

6'vert 

per'fect 

per'son 

per-vert' 

pre-fer' 

re-fer' 



verse 
were 
wert 

r^vertf 

ser'vfBt 

ser'p^ 

ster'liiig 

su-perb? 

ver'diiA'.- 



mercy 

• See Remarks en tk» Table oi Etementom S«»n4ft^^. \%. 



I 
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birch 
bird 
birth 
chirp 


dirt 
first 
flirt 
gird 


girl 
girt 
kirk 
mirth 

ea. 


shirk 
shirt 
quirk 
stir 


third 
thirst 
twirl 
whirl 


dearth 
earl 


earn 
earth 


heard 
hearse 


learn 
• pearl 


search 
yearn 


word 
work 


world 
worm 


0. 

worse 
worst 


wort 
worth 


wor'ship 
wor'thy 



ou. 



fd-joiim' joiir'n^l joiir'ney scoiirge 



myrrh 



myr'tle 



Remark. In the unaccented syllables of many words there is a slight 
Bound of short and obtuse a before r, represented by a, e, i, o, and y. 



frr^r 

ir»r 



brew'er 
speak'er 



na'dir 
ac'tpr 



o'dpr 
mar'tyr 



Exercises for Writing* — A good book, A shepherd's crook, A 
woman's hood. The wool of a sheep. If you could, you should^ 
whether you wotdd or not The wolf frightened the woman. Th« 
fern grows in wet places. The optic nerve* The lad is very pert. 
The iperm whale. A ship's stem. A terse style. A verse in poetry. 
Were and wert are parts of the verb " to be." An adverb qualifies a 
verb. I will advert to the subject at another time. An alert sentinel. 
Do not defer what ought to be done immediately. An ex'qert axtkc 



jLtee Tk9 t&frni tf j, aa^ JBaT, v* V^ 
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K fertile soil. Fervid zeal. An overt act. Critics sometimes 
the sense of authors. The vertex of a pyramid. 

A birch tree. Crickets chirp, A flirty 6t coquette. A belt t 
gird the waist. The church of Scotland is called the Arirfr. A meaii 
shirk, A quirky or quibble. A sling is propelled with a twirl, A 
whirl in running water. A dearth of provisions. An English earL 
A physician advised a dyspeptic patient to live on sixpence a day, and 
earn it. The best discourse I ever heard, A hearse for the dead. 
A precious pearl. Search for truth. Grieved hearts yearn for sym- 
pathy. A word to the wise is sufficient. A literary work. Nothing 
can be worse than the worst. The brewer's wort. A house of wor* 
ship. When will the court adjourn ? A daily journal, A long joiwr* 
ney. War is a scourge. Myrrh is a gum-resin obtained in Arabia. 
A sprig of myrtle. 



The Sound of oi, as in boil. This sound is otherwise expressed tqr 



boy 



cof 



oy- 



cloy 






toy 



jl-lof 



ii.f 



^n-noy 



cSn'voy 
de-coy 



destroy 



i'rf 



en-joy 



6n'v6y 
em-ploy' 






The Sound of ou, as in bound. This sound is otherwise expressed bf 
ow. 







ow. 






bro^ 


cr6<rd 


fro<>n 


mo<^ 


xM 


brown 


crown 


gown 


now 


scow 


clown 


down 


growl 


owl 


scowl 


cow 


drown 


how 


prow 


town 


cowl 


fowl 


howl 


prowl 


vow 


»l.lo<^' 


co^'er 

• 


flo^'er 

• 


po^'er 


to^^l 


^vo^' 


do<^'er 

• 


fo^I'er 

• 


re-no^n' 

• 


t<M^?r 


m 


Am'ty^ 


lo^'er 

• 


ro^'el 

* 


troi^fl 




fn-do^ 


po^d^T. 


6\i6%' ^x 


>j«^V 
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Exercises for Writing. — A good hoy, A coy maiden. Sweet food 
will soon cloy the appetite. A pretty toy. Brass is an alloy of copper 
and zinc Insects annoy us. A convoy of ships. A bait to decoy the 
unwary. An eivooy to a foreign country. A loyal subject A royal 
decree. AJroton on the brow. The tricks of a cloum. The coiol of a 
monk. A great crowd in the streets. The king's crown. Bean 
growl. Wolves howl. The mow is filled with hay. The owl can seti 
best by night The prow of a ship. Robbers prowl about the city. 
A roWf or riot The scow is loaded with mud. Let the scowl give 
place to a smile. A vow, or solemn promise. 

The rules do not allow us to prompt one another. Let him avow 
his st^ntiments. A bower in a garden. A base coward. A widow's 
dowei' or dowry. A fund to endow a college. A beautiful Jiower, 
The fowler is one who kills or ensnares birds. Powder is explosive. 
The power of truth. The renown of a hero. The rowel of a spur. A 
shower of rain. A lofty tower. A mason's trowel. The sound of a 
voweL 

3« Consonant Sounds. 

Bemabk. Nine of the consonant sounds have uniformly the same sign, 
namely, those noted by p, b, m, d, I, r, n, g hard, and h. 

The Sound of f^ as in fan. This sound is otherwise expressed by pli 
and gh. 







ph. 






Jjfmph 


pha^e 




phra§e 


sphinx 


njri»ph 


phtz 




sphere 


sylph 


ca'liph 


grSph'ic 


pharos 


Siim'phTre 


sul'phur 


cSm'phor 


hy'phen 


phoe'nix 


sSr'aiph 


tri'glyph 


ci'pher 


or'ph^n 


phSa§'ant sT'phon 


tii'umph 


dslu'phm 


p&tu'phlet 


ph5n'ic8 


sSph'ist 


tro'phy 


d5Kphin 


phaMSnx 


phy§'ic 


sphe'rotd 


ty'phus 


eph'9d 


phSn't9m 


prSph'et 
gh. 


siil'ph^te 


zSpli'yr 


chofigb (ebuf) draught (diift) 


TOVl^ V^^^ 


^•^X^^"^ 


c0agh oat) 


iaugh 


(iftf) 


txtSM^ ^^*^^ 


* VA-^AKV 



6* 
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Exercises for Writing,— Lymph is a transparent fluid found te 
animal bodies. A nymph of the woods. A phase of the moon. PMm 
is a contemptuous expression for the face. A common phrase. A 
sphere, or globe. The sphinx of Egypt A sylph is a fabled being of 
the air. Caliph is a title formerly given to a successor or deputy ci 
Mahomet Camphor is the concrete juice of a tree. The dauphin of 
France. The ephod of a Jewish priest A graphic description. An 
orphan is a child who has lost either father or mother, or both. The 
Grecian phalanx, A phantom of the imagination. A pharos, or light- 
house. The phcenix is a fabulous bird. The pheasant has beautiful 
plumage. Phonics, or the doctrine of sounds. Physic for the sick. 
A false prophet. Samphire is a plant used for pickles. A sertqfk 
among the angels. Gypsum is sulphate of lime. The triglyph is an 
ornament in a Doric frieze. A trophy of victory. A zephyr, or l%ht 
breeze. The chough resembles the crow. A draught of water. A 
hearty laugh, A rough road. There is time enough. 

The Sound of y, as in van. This sound is otherwise expressed in only 
one word by f, and in a single proper name by ph. 

£ ph. 

of (»v) Ste'phen (ste'vn) 

The Sound op w, as in wet. This sound, when it follows the conso- 
nant q, is always expressed by a ; and, in a few words, the sound of w ii 
k'fipresented by a after g and after s.* 

sutte (iwet) 

Sn'guish ISn'gu^^ef ISn'guor pgn'guin san'gtiine 
4l8-suade' lan'guid lYn'goist per-suade' fin'guent 

Remark. In the words one (wQn) and once (wflns), the sound of nr is 
heard at the beginning without being noted by that letter. 

* For words in which trfoHowB Q, tee Section III., p. 23. 

731^ S^Mil qf J, OM in JBST, TVie consouMiX N ottxmvfi^ Va lK% fti*t cylla. 
a wordM in ttUB liM is •quivttont to »•• 8e» TU S«imA ^f »«>,« i»^ miw%. 
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The Sottko of t, as in tin. This sound is otherwise expressed by d ; 
or rather the consonant d (tiat) necessarily takes the sound of t (sharp), 
wheneyer it is pronounced immediately after any sharp consonant or its 
equivalent. This case occurs only when the vowel e of the syllable ed, 
terminating the imperfect tense or the past participle of a verb, is sup- 
(Hressed.* 



baked 


dwarfed 


laughed 


perched 


(bakt) 


(dwttrft) 


(laft) 


(p«rckt) 


braced 


faced 


leased 


slaked 


(brast) 


(fast) 


(lest) 


(«lakt) 


chanced 


hoofed 


looked 


stamped 


(chiinBt) 


(hdft) 


(Iftkt) 


(8tsiinpt) 


danced 


forced 


marched 


steeped 


(dtnst) 


(fbrst) 


(milrclit) 


(8t6pt) 



toothed 

(tdtkt) 

versed 

(vewi) 

vexed 

(v£xt) 

washed 

(wSdlit) 



The Sound of s, as in seal. This sound is otherwise expressed by 
c and z 

C. Z. 

Remark. The consonant c has a soft sound, the same as that of s, in 
many cases, before e, i, and y, as already explained in Section III. ; and in 
the words chintz, quartz, and waltz, z has the sound of s. 

The Sound of z, as in zeal. This sound is otherwise expressed by 
«, c, and X. 

S. 

Remark 1. The consonant s is sounded like z in the following words, 
(sontrary to the general rule by which it has its sharp or hissing sound when 
it is immediately preceded by a vowel in the same syllable, as in %t8, this, bias, 
bcuis, &c 



*9 



hSf 



hT$ 



^? 



wa§ (w»z) 



B£i"ARX 2. The consonant s takes the sound of z In the possessive 
case, and the plural of nouns, and the third person singular (present tense) 
of VM^, when it immediately follows the sound of a flat consonant or a 
liquid. 



DafeiS'j ban'd8g9 
iLnxi^m; bee' hive; 



cbl/wSb^ Sm'blemj reap'erj 
crys't^l? or'ph^n^ ta'ble^ 



Bee lUmarkt en th§ TabU ^ EUmmtttry SmmAs^'So A^^^^W. 
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/ / 

be-queath?' / de-claim?' fgr-^ve§' v Wn'der? pr9-I8Dg^ 
C9m-pSl?' ex-pftnd?' gftv'ern? \in-vade?' pr9-p8l?' 

Rema&k s. The consonant s, contrary to the rule mentioned in Remark 1, 
takes the sound of z in the plttral of noons and in the tiiird person singultf 
(present tense^ of verbs, when it is preceded bv a vowel sound in the Sam* 
syllable. 



bee? 
boy? 


co^? 
day? 


fee? 
flea? 


glee? 
sea? 


tree? 
way? 


bSx'e? 

cUn'to? 

car'goe? 


cbftn'ce? 
c5m'm^ 
fa'ce? 


fgn'ce? 
for'ce? 
pri'ce? 


prifn'ce? 
pri'ze? 
so' fa? 


tra'ce? 

vi'ce? 

voi'ce? 


cloy? 
die? 


flow? 

pray? 


sue? 
thaw? 


throw? 
vie? 


view? 
wave? 


%-gree?' 
^n-noy?' 


»p-plie?' 
ar'gue? 


as-say?' 
be-tray?' 


de-cay?' 
en-do^?' 


fore-goe?' 
mJs-lay?' 



Remark 4. In most words in which s precedes a silent e final, it has its 
sharp or hissing sound ; but there are some words, especially verbs, having 
this termination, in which a is sounded like z. 



/ 



\ 



S.W 



chee?e 


ho?e 


phra?e 


ro§6 


tho?e 


guT?e 


no5[?e 


pro?e 


the§e 


wT?e 


^p-pl&u?e' 


de-mT?e 


frSn'chi?e 


8un'rT?e 


sur-pri?e' 


brt!li?e 


c&u?e 


mu?e' 


pau?e 


rT?e 


ch88?e 


ea?e 


prai?e 


plea?e 


tea?e 


|ic-cu?e' 


c^rofi?e' 


dif-fu?e' 


op-po?e' 


re-fu?e' 


ad-vT?e' 


c9m-po?e' 


e8-pou?e' 


pe-rtl?e' 


8uf-fu?e' 


^inu?e' 


C9n-tii?e' 


im-p6?e' 


re-po?e' 


8ur-mT?e' 




d9-spi?e' 


in-fu?e' 


re-vi§e' 


8up-po?©' 
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Rbmark 6. The consonant s is in most cases sounded like z when it fol- 
lows an accented syllable ending with a vowel sound or with a liquid. 



c&u'§ey 


dai'^y 


fllfm'^y 


pal'^y 


ro'§y 


chee'fy 


dro^§y 


ker'^ey 


phr5u'§y 


tai/§y 


ciam'^y 


ea'jy 


nofsy 


quln'§y 


whlm'^ey 



Remark 6. The consonant s, in the prefix dis, is sounded like z, wnc«^ 
the following syllable is accented and begins with a flat consonant, a liquid, 
or the sound of a voweL 

di§-arm' dij-gorge' di^-gust' di§-like' di^-niouut' 
di^b^nd' di§-grace' di^hSu'est di§-may' di^-own' 
diff-ea;e' di^-gul^e' di§-jo]fn' di^-mlfss' disrobe' 

Remark 7. The consonant s takes the sound of z when it follows singly 
the syllable re, used as an inseparable prefix. 

re-^Snt' re-jTde re-^tst' re-§ort' re-§itilt' 

re-ferve' re-§Tgn' re-§5lve' rewound' re-§ume' 

Remark 8. In the following words s is sounded as z, contrary to the 
general rule by which the sharp sound is given to as, as well when separated 
into different syllables as when Joined in the same syllable. 

de§-§ert' hu§-§ar' po§-§S88' 

di9-§i5lve' hu§'§y ^cjl^l'^orj 

Remark 9. Definite rules cannot be given fofall tie cases in which » 
has the sound of z. In general, though with several^ceptions, it takes thf» 
sound when it is pronounced immediately .before or after a flat consonant or a 
liquid, or between two vowel sounds. 

fhajm (Wrm) * 5hrY§m (knan) prijm spSjm 

bap'tY^ra d^mal na'§^l prg§i'ent Tlmr§'d^j 

de-flirt'_ hu^'b^nd ob-§erve' pr5§'ence Tue§M^y 

deserve' mT'a§m phga§'ant pr^-§iume' trtl'Y§m 

d^-fire' mu§'lin plSaj'^nt thou'§^d vY^it 

* f^e 7%e Sound €f K,(u «r KID,v**3\. 
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C. 

suf-fice' (-fxzO di§-ceru' (diz-zum/) sSc'ri-flce (-tK^ 

X. 

Remark. The consonant z takes the sound of z at the beginning of 
words. 

Xan'thus («anO X6n'o-ph5n (zsno Xerx'e§ (s«rkB'f«) 

Exercises for Writing. — Anguish of mind. Try to dissuade him 
fi'om such a course. The English language, A languid manner. 
A great linguist. The penguin has short wings. We may persuadt 
others b) argument A sanguine temperament An unguent, or 
ointment What is the first sound in the words one and one? 
Timbers well braced. Dwarfed in stature. The house is leased. The 
army marched forty miles. A toothed wheeL Thoroughly versed iu a 
subject. Soil washed from the mountains. Chintz is a kind of colored 
cotton cloth. It makes one dizzy to waltz. Davids harp. Anthems 
are sung. The beehives are full of honey. Crystals of quartz. An 
asylum for orphans. The reapers are at work. A guest at the tables 
of the rich. A man bequeaths property by a document called a will. 
Air expands by heat. Temperance prolongs life. They are as busy as 
bees. There are often many ways of doing the same thing. Oranges 
packed in boxes. The cantos of a poem. The ships and their cargoes. 
A quoted sentence is put between inverted commas. A concert of many 
voices. When a great man dies, one eulogist vies with another iiv 
Bounding his praise. The verb agrees with its nominative case. He 
argues logically. The chemist assays ores. Vegetable as well as ani^ 
mal matter decays. 

Cheese is made of milk. An enemy in the ^a>« of a friend. Eose 
for the feet A common phrase. A wise man. Fond of applause. 
The demise of a king. A franchise or privilege. Filled with sur- 
prise. You will bruise your finger. A plaster to ease pain. On 
what subject does he muse so long? Pause awhile. Do not tease 
\Jiim. Accuse no man without' evidence. How shall we amuse our- 
N|ves ? That must have been a heavy blow to contuse a limb so 

N;^y. Which side will he espoused Peruse the book. JReois€ 
\ucnpU A sense of shame will suffuse the cheek with a blush. 
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Suppose a case. A causey, or causeway. A clumsy tool. A beauti- 
iil daisy. Fatigue has made him drowsy. Flimsy cloth. Kersey in 
% kind of coarse cloth. A noisy multitude. Numb yfiih palsy. The 
t^hrensy of a madman. A rosy complexion. The odor of tansy. 
The whimsey oC^a foolish man. 

Kindness will disarm anger. An order to disband an army. A 
painful disease. Misfortunes are sometimes blessings in disguise. 
He could not conceal his disgust. Uishonest dealings are a great 
disgrace. A strong dislike. They felt great dismay. Dismiss youi 
fear. Some authors would be glad to disown their earliest produc-> 
tions. Do not resent an injury. He maintained a studied reserve. 
Where does he resided He proposes to resign his office. Besisi 
evil. Resolve to do well. The resort of multitudes. An unfortunate 
result. liesume your task. A deasert of fruit. The hussar is a kind 
of mounted soldier. Cut it with scissors, A frightful chasm. A 
triangular prism. The rite of baptism. A dismal tale. A miasm, 
or noxious vapor. A nasal sound. A pleasant day. In the pres- 
ence of others do not presume on any superiority. A visit to friends. 
One will svffi^ie. Ability to discern the truth. A great sacrifice. 
The river Xanthus, The historian Xenophon, The conqueror 
Xerxes, 



The Sound op eh, as in chest. This sound is otherwise expressed by 
tch. 



tch. 



batch 


dYtch 


Ytch 


''pitch 


swttch 


bl?5tch 


^tch 


kStch 


scratch 


thatch 


bStch 


fgtch 


latch 


sketch 


twitch 


cntoh 


flYtch 


match 


snatch 


vStch 


clutch 


hatch 


nStch 


Ptrtch 


watch (w5ch) 


crotch 


hitch 


patch 


stretch 


wYtch 



The Sound of j, as jest. This sound is otherwise expressed by % befoqf 
e, i, and y, and by dg before e. 



^Sm ^erra 



Jibe 



m «fn 
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^Sn'der ^Sr'und ^Yb'bet ^^n'^er ^fv'^7 

^eu-teel' fei'^nt ^im'balj ^yp'sum ^y'riite 

Remark 1. The following words are exceptions to the general rale bj 
which s b^ its soft sound, the same as that of j before e, i, and y. It is 
hard before e in anger ^ augers cragged, dagger, dogged, dogger, eager, finger, 
gear, gearing, geese, geld, gelding, gelt, get, gewgaw, linger, longer, Umgett, 
pettifogger, ragged, rugged, scragged, shagged, snagged, stagged, stronger, 
strongest, swagger, tiger, younger, youngest ; liefore i in begin, biggin, dig- 
ging, druggist^ forgive, gibber, gibberish, gibbous, gibcat, giddy, gift, gig, 
ff^99^> 9*99^1 9^^* 9i^i 9*^^* gimlet, gimp, gingham, gird, girdle, girl, girth, 
give, gizzard; before y in boggy, buggy, cloggy, craggy, dreggy, foggy, 
Jaggy, knaggy, muggy, guaggy, scraggy, sliaggy, snaggy, spriggy, swaggy, 
twiggy. 

Remark 2. In many words a silent e final gives to g the sound of J. 

a^e charge griin^o plunge sie^e 

bar^e crYn^e hfn^e piir^o sta^e 

Wl^e do^e 'i^^®.. ^^k^ strange 

bul^e flange lar^o ran^e sur^e.- 

ca^e for^e lie^e ea^e ver^e 

change frfn^e pa^e scourge wa^e 

ad'a^e dgl'u^e im-mer^e' ptl'^^e sSv'a^e 

^r-ran^e' dis-char^e' in-frTnge' rSv'^^e sptn'^i^e 

ivl^u^e' di-vul^e' r»an'a^e rgf'u^e st^p'pa^e 

cSb'ba^o en-ga^e' mSs's^-^e re-vgn^e' sfiffr^^e 

cSrie^e en-lar^e' o-blT^e' sal'va^e vSs'ti^e 

coui^a^e ex-chan^e' pSs'sa^e sau's^^e vll'l^^e 

Remark 3. In most words in which the digraph dg has the sound of J. 
it precedes a silent e final. . 

drgd^e fud^e iSd^e rtd^e 

drudge .grtLd^e l«d^e s^d^e 

gd^e hgd^e mtd^e slSd^e 

-flSd^e jftd^e pl8d^© wgd^e 
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car'trid^e par'trid^e p5r'rid^e 

Aemauk 4. There arc a few words in which a s'lcnt e when not 
final, or a silent i placed after dg, gives to these coLiSoii&atc Hit sound 
of j. 

blud'^e9n dtin'^epn gud'^eQn pl^'eon 81111^^690 
dud'^e9a gor'^eous le'^i9n re'gion siir'^eoii 

9,1-le'^i^nce C9n-ta'^ious cur-miid'^e9n pr9-dT^'iou8 

5hi-rur'^e9n * cour-a'^eous li-tT^'ious re-lT^i9n 

con-ta'^i9n re-lT^ious 



£xercisjB8 for Writing. —A 6a/cA of bread. A blotch upon the 
pkin. TUbt* tailor will botch the garment. Cats catch mice. The 
crotch of a tree. A deep ditch^ Artists etch copper with nitric acid. 
A flitch of bacon. Hitch the horse to a post. A ketch for carrying 
boinbs. The latch of a door, or gate. A patch on a garment. Pitchy 
or boiled tar. A sketchy or outline. A switch on the track of a rail- 
way. The roof was covered with thatch, A vetch, or leguminous 
plant. A gold watch* The finest gem is the diamond. A gibe^ or 
sneer. A gill of milk. • A gerund, or verbal noun. A gibbet, or gal- 
lows. Oimbals are rings to suspend a sea-compass. Gypsum is sul- 
phate of lime. Any thing that whirls round is said to gyrate. Cleo- 
patra's barge. The ship will hilge. A mean man will cringe for 
favors. The doge of Venice. K flange on the tire of a railroad wheeL 
A aagty or wise man. A scourge, or whip. The city suffered the hor- 

H tors of a siege. The verge of a precipice. 

A wise adage. One may avenge an injury, or demand proper satis- 
faction for it; but to revenge it, or to return evil for evil, is unchris-" 
tian. A colUge for students. Courage to meet danger. Do not 
divulge a secret. To immerge is the same as " to immerse." By such 
Bonduct you infringe the law. The bearer of a message. The soldiers 

* will pillage the city and ravage the country. He took refuge in the 

^church. Those who save an abandoned vessel or other property are 

entitled to salvage. A stoppage of water in a pipe. The right of 

^ * flee 7^ fnuuf qf K,a»in KID, p. 71. 

6 
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wffragt, A pleasant viUage. A badge of oiHce. He will dodge the 
blow. A dredge for clearing a river or a harbor. One who worki 
hard is a drudge. Fudge is an expression of contempt A ledgt 
of rocks. A midge, or gnat. Sedge grows in marshes. Drive the 
wedge. 

A cartridge for a musket. The partridge resembles the quaiL 
Porridge, a kind of broth. The bludgeon of an assassin. Do not 
take in dudgeon what was not meant to give offence. The dungeon of 
a prison. Gorgeous apparel. The gudgeon of a shaft. A legion of 
soldiers. The flight of a 2)igeon. A fertile region. The roe of the 
sturgeon. The skill of a surgeon. Citizens owe allegiance to the gor- 
emment. The contagion will spread. A contagious disease. ChiruT' 
geon is an old word for surgeon. Courageous conduct. A curmudgeon, 
or miser. A litigious disposition. A prodigious feat True religion* 
Bdigious ceremonies. 



The Sound of sh, as ix shall. This sound is otherwise expressed bj 
U, si, ci, eh, s, ce, sch, and se. 





ti, 


> 






Ac'tipn (-Bhyn) 


fS-c'tion lo'tiQn 


nup'ti^l 


quo'tient 


^fip'tion 


fiic'tious mar'ti^l 


bp'tion 


ra'tion 


cSp'tious 


fYc'tiQn mSn'tion 


pa'tient 


; sgc'ti9n 


cau'tipn 


frSc'tion mo' 


'tion 

• 


par'ti^l 


sSn'tient 

• 


e&u'tious 

• 


fr^c'tious na' 

• 


tion 


po'tion 


sta'tion 


iflc'tion 


frYc'tiQD no' 


tion 


por'tioB 


I suc'tipn 


ab-lu'tipn 


col-lSc'tion 


de-cSp' 


'tion 

• 


di8-tJnc'ti9n 


^b-ftorp'tiQn 


con-nSc'tiQn 


de-duc 

• 


i'tion 


dis-tor'ti9n 


ardSp'tion 


con-trSc'tion 


de-jSc'i 


tion 

• 


do-na'ti9n 


^.f-fSc'tion 


con-vSn'tion 


.de-scrTp'tion 


du ra'tion 

m • 


af-flYc'tion 


con-vtc'tion 


de§er'tion 


e-jSc'tion 


^3-8er'tion 


cpr-rSc'tion 


de-struc'tipn 


e-lSc'tion 

• • 


at-tSn'tion 


cor-rup'tion 


de-tSc'tign 


e-mo'tion 

• 


^t-trac'ti9n 


cre-a'tion 


dic-ta'1 

• 


:i9n 


e-qua'ti9i^ 


ci-t4'ti9]i 


cre-dSn'ti^f 


di-rgo'ti9n 


e-rgc'ti9n 

. > 
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es-sSn'ti^l 

ex-cSp'tion 

e^-er'tipn 

ex-tinc'tion 

• • 

ex-tra.c'tion 

• • 

fa-ce'tious 
fil-tra'tioa 

• • 

for-ma'tipn 

fouD-da'tion 

• 

gr^^a'tion 
im-pa'tient 
in-f6c'tion 

• • 

in-fltc'tion 

• • 

in-struc'tion 

• # 

le-ga'tipn 



19-ca'tion 

mi-gra'tion 

mu-ta'ti9n 

n^r-ra'tion 

De-ga'tion 

ob-j6c'tion 

ob-struc'tion 

o-ra'tion 

• • 

o-va'tion 

per-c6p'tion 

per-fgc'tiQn 

pl^n-ta'tiQD 

po-tSn'ti^l 

pre-dtc'tion 

pro-ba'tion 

prchduc'tion 



pro-mo'tion 

pros-tra'tion 

pro-t6c'tion 

pru-d5n'tial 

pul-sa'tion 

quo-ta'ti9n 

re-cSp'tion 

re-duc'tion 

re-flSc'tiQD 

re-frac'ti9n 

re-jSc'tion 

re-ple'ti9n 

re-strlfc'tion 

• • 

ro-ta'tion 

• • ^ 

sal-va'tioii 

• * 

sa'ti-ate 



se-cre'tion 

• • 

se-lSc'tion 

• • 

sen-t2n'tiou8 

• • 

so-lu'tion 

stag-na'ti9n 

8ub-jec'tion 

8ub-stSii'tiaI 

8ub-trac'ti9n 

t^-a'ti9n 

tr^ns-ftc'tioD 

tr^ns-la'tioD 

V9rca'ti9n 

vex-a'tion 

vex-a'tious 

vi-bra'ti9a 

vo-ca'tion 



Kemark 1. Whenever ti represents the sound of sh, and immediatelj 
succeeds an accented short vowel, it is united with this vowel in pronuncia- 
tion, tiiough separated in syllabication. The cases In which the sound of ti 
is thus thrown back are noted by a double accent after the short vowel. 



ad-df'tion 

• • 


e-df'tion 

• • 


in9-nf'tioii 


pro-pt"tiou8 


^ra-bT"ti9n 


f ic-tr'tiou c 


inu-nT"tion 

« • 


se-dt"ti9n 


^m-bt"tious 


fl» ^r'tious 


nu-tri"tion 

• • • 


se-dftious 

• • 


^Urr'tion 


^ru-r'tion' 


nu-trf'tious 

• • 


sol-str'ti^l 


con-di"tion 

• • 


ig-nftion 


p^r-tftiori 


tra-dt"ti9n 


con-trftion 

• • 


in.t"tial* 

• • 


per-dt"ti9n 


tuV'tion 

• • 


den-tt"tion 

• • 


^n-8t"tion 


pe-tY"tion 


vr'ti-ate 

• 


di8-crS"ti9n 

• • 


^mi-lfti^ 


po-§t"ti9n 


V9-lt"ti9n 



81. 



Remark 2. Whenever the digraph si has the sound of sh, it follows 4 
liquid, or the letter s, which blends with it, or is silent. 

cS8'Bi9n mTs'si9Q p8n'si9n tSu'8i9n 

mSn'sifii pS8'&i9n 888'8i9n ver'8i9n 
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ac-cSs'sion 

^(l-rnTs'siQii 

^g-gr6s'8i9n 

^s-cSn'si9Q 

^s-per'8i9n 

^rver'siQU 

com-mTs'sion 

C9m-p^'8i9Q 

C9ni-prS8'8i9Q 

C9in-pul'8i9Q 

C9n-cS8'8i9n 

C9n-c)is'si9Q 

C9n-l^s'si9Q 



con-ver'8ion 

• • 

con-vul'sion 

• • 

de-clSn^8ioQ 
de-prS8'si9n 
di-grgs'sion 

di-mSn'sion 

• • 

dis-cu8'8ioQ 

• • 

dis-mls'sioQ 

• • 

dis-per'8i9Q 

dis-sSn'sioQ 

• • 

di-ver'sion 

• • 

di-vul'sion 

• • 

e-mls'sion 



ex-cur'8i9n 

ex-piln'di9ii 

^x-prSs'sioa 

ex-pur8i9Q 

ex-tSn'sioQ 

• • 

im-pr6s'8i9n 

in-cui*'sioa 

• • 

in-ver'sion 

• • 

9-mts'dioQ 

op-prS8'sion 

per-cus'8i9n 

per-mir8'si9n 

per-ver'8i9n 



po^fSs' 81911 

pre-tSQ'8i9D 

pr9-c68'8i9a 

pr9-f68'8i9ii 

pr9-grSs'8i9n 

re-mts'sioQ 

8e-cS8'8i9n 

8ub-mW8i9n 

8ub-ver'8i9ii 

suc-cSa'sion 

8up-pr8s'8i9a 

8us-pSn'8i9n 



tr^QS-grStt 8199 



ci. 



Rbxaex 3. Whenever the digraph ci has the sound of sh, it follows • 
Towcl, a liquid, or the letter s, which blends with it, or is siknt. 



an'ci^nt 
, c5n'8ci9nce 

^tro'cious 

(iu-da'cious 

• 

c^-pa'ciou8 

C9m-mei''ci^l 

9-d^'ciou8 



gra'cious 
lus'cious 



eo'ci^ 
spa'cious 



spe'cie 
spe'cious 



fi^l-la'cious ^re-co'ciou8 te-na'cious 
fe-ro'cious pro-vtn'ci^l 
fi-niln'ci^l pug-na'cious 
lo-qua'ciou8 r^i-pa'cioua 
inen-da'cioij4. s^ga'cious 



uD-gra'ciou8 

ve-ra'ciou8 

• « 

vi-va'ciou8 



vo-ra'ciou8 



Remark 4. When ci» sounded as sh, follows a short accented towU, il 
if united with this yowel in pronunciation, though separated in syllabication; 
and the union is indicated by a double accent, as in the case of ti. Sec Ao 
mark 1. 



&U-8pt"ci0U8 

c^-prt"ciou3 

de-tY'cient 

• • 

d©-K"cious 

• • 



e8-pg"ci^l 

ju-dir"ci^l 

lo-^f'ci^n 

mf-lF'ciou8 



mu-st"cian 
9f.*fr'ci^l* 
9p-tt"ci^ii 
pf^-trTci^n 
p^r of 'cious 



phy^Y"ci^n 

pro-fY"cient 

suf-fY'cient 

8U8-pr'ci9n 

sus-pf'cioiur 
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6* 



eh. 
I'f hi9n i-Bhxfn) triin'9heon (-shvn) mar'^hiQn-gss (-■bvu) 

BiARK 5. Most of tlie words in which ch has the sound of ill haw 
a'^opted from the French. 



irl&nghe 
•u-9hin' 
grin' 



oa-pagne' (p«no 
QQ-paign' (ptoo 
i^d^-lier' 



(h^rade' 

9har'l^tSn 

9he-mt9e' 

9h6v-^lier' 

9hgv'r9n 

9hi-ca'iier-y 

9htv'^l-ry/ 

s. 



g^lo9h6' 

iD9r9hine' 

m^hin'^r-y 

mus-ta9he' * 

n5n'9h9rIaDco' 

pSr-^hute' 

pis-ta'9hio 



MABK 6. When 8 has the sonnd of sh, it precedes n or e. If, at tha 
time, it follows another s, the latter blends with it, or is silent 



Clre' 
Iro' 

ihikrO 

'se-a 



cSn'sure 

(aSn'sbVr) 

nau'se-ate 

(n&w'8li^-at) 

Ss'se-ous 



fts'sure * 

(flali^yyr) 

prSs'sure 

(prgsk'i/r) 

BUg'^tr 
(shag'f?) 



tSn'sure 

(tSQ/glivr) 
(ihd/mik) 

stlro 

(■bttr) 



il-Iii'ceous 
(-.hvi) 

-a'ceous 
i-ii<l!ceou8 



ce. 

cre-ta'c63Due 

(-ahyg) 

Sr-e-na'ceous 

8Sp-9-na'ceou& 

her-bE'ceous 



fi-ia'ceoug 

• • 

cru8-ta'ceou» 

• . 

ce-ta'ceons 

• • 

tes-ta'ceoua 



S9U8t (shift) 



sch. 



89hTs'tous 



f ♦ 



• See TV Sound €if remain Totf, p. 00. 
t See TV Snaid qf K^asin KiDt P* 7U 
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se. 
n&n'seous (niwshvi) 

• 

Exercises for Writing.— The caption, or arrest of a criminal. A 
captious disposition. A /action, or political party. AfracUous child. 
A lotion for a wound. Martial law. A nuptial ceremony. Be 
patient. What is the quotients A soldier's ration. A smtimU 
being. The force of suction. Ablution, or the act of washing. A 
strange assertion. A good citation. A convention of delegates. The 
credentials of an ambassador. He gave a vivid description. Write 
the exercise from my dictation. An equation in algebra. Industry 
is essential to success. Facetious conversation. He is impatient 
of control. The British legation at Washington. The potential mood. 
Prudential considerations. The pulsation of the heart. The refraC" 
lion of light. He ate to repletion. He was allowed to satiate his 
appetite. A sententious style. A substantial foundation. A man's 
vocation. 

The addition of numbers. Boundless ambition. Bocks are- worn 
by the attriiion of the waves. The period of dentition. A flagitious 
action. An initial letter. The enrolment of militia. A moniium, 
or warning. Nutritious food. In danger of perdition. Propitious 
circumstances. The solstitial colures. An act of volition. Thip 
accession of Victoria to the throne of England. The aggression of 
an enemy. The ascension of a balloon. The compression of the air. 
Concussion of the brain. The discussion of a question. The ends* 
sion of bank bills. An idiomatic expression. The effect of percussimu 
The possession of property. A long procession. Secession from a 
party. The suppression of intemperance. Transgression of tht 
law. 

Ancient nations. A good conscience. Gracious In disposition. 
Luscious fmt Social pleasures. A spacious apartment The debt 
was paid in specie. Specious pretences. An atrocious crime. Saga* 
cious men. A ferocious beast. A financial crisis. Mendcusioua in 
speech. A precocious child. Bapacious birds. A vera^om history 
A voracious appetite. Auspicious circumstances. Delicious drink. 
Judicial decisions. The argument of a logician. The trick of a magi 
dan. He is a great musician. The skill of an optician. A goo4 
physician. A pro^cicn/ in mathematics. The supply is #tf^fc*«i<. 01 
a suspicious temper. 
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A gtanehion under the beam of a ship. A truncheoUf or staff. A 
mutrchionesa is the wife of a marquis. An avalanche of snow. A 
capuchin, or Franciscan friar. They felt great chagrin for their failure. 
A chaise has two wheels. Champagne is a sparkling wine. A cham^ 
paign, or flat, open country. A chandelier for a parlor. Do you 
know the meaning of the charade ? He is a base charlatan. A chev- 
aUer, or knight. A zigzag ornament in architecture is called a chev^ 
rorL He was guilty of chicanery. In the days of chivalry, A galoche, 
or overshoe. Skilled in machinery* Does he wear a mustache ? He 
showed great nonchalance. A parachute for support in the air. The 
pistachio, or Syrian nut. 

The story is true, I can assure you. K fissure in the rock. Arenas 
ceous soiL A cetaceous fish. Cretaceous, or chalky formations. The 
lobster is a crustaceous animaL Farinaceous substances. Asbes- 
tos is a filaceous mineral Minerals that split into leaves, like mica, 
arefoiiaceous. Herbaceous plants. The water of the ocean. A sap- 
onaceous compound is formed by mixing an oil with an alkali. The 
oyster is a testaceous animaL Schist is a slaty rock. Nauseous 
medicines. 

Thb Sound op z, as in azure. This sound is otherwise expressed by 
si, s, zi, and ti. 



SL 

Bemabx 1. Whenever si has the sound of z, as In azure, it follows an 
accented vowel, except in the word abscission (»b-8!zh'on). In this case the 
first 8 blends with the sound of si, or is silent. 

bra'fier cro'^ier fu'§ion ho'sier 6'sier 

(-xh^r) (-xh^r) (zhin) (-ali^r) (-ihir) 

^bra'§ii9n con-clu'jion e-va'§ion ob-trtl'^ion 

^d-he'§ion con-f u'^iqii ex-clu'^ion oc-ca'§ion 

^f-fii'§i9n con-tu'§ion ex.plo'§ion peraua'V'on 

^l-lu'9ion cor.r6'§ion iMu'§i9ri pfo.fu'§ion 

^m-bro'9i§i -.de-lii'§ioti iii-fu'§ion pro-trti'^ion 

C9-he'9i9n dif-fu'9i9n in-trti'§i9n se-dil'^ion 

C9lJu'5i9n 9f-fii'}i9n in-va'jion 8iif-fu'5i9ii 
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Remark 2. When si, having the sound of z, as in azure, follows a ahati 
accented vowel, it is united with this vowel in i)ronunciatton, though sepanted 
in syllabication; and this union is indicated by a double accent. 

I 

C9l-lt"9ion ,de-rt"§i9ii . e-li'^^ion pf^^Q^^^iM 

de-cl"§i9a yJi-vf'§i9ii in-cl"fi9U r^-vl^fifn 



clo'^ure en-clo'juro rjei'^ure • ^irtiafnre 

(-zl»ur) * (ziivr) V^ (-ziivr) (trfohV) 

C9nQ-p6'9ure e-ra'§iure mSa^'ure u'^u-^* 

di8-clo'§ure 9X-po'9ure pl6a§'ure u'§u-rer 

in-ctj'ure, fore-clo'jure ro'§e-^te , u'§u-rjr* 

zi. 
bra'zier (-«h9r> f gla'zier (-ah?r) gra'zi^r (-ah^) 

ti. 

^trSn-8J"tion (trtn-8lzli'»n) 

Exercise* for Writing. — An abrasion of the skin. The adh^ 
non of two surfaces. The attraction of cohesion, A eoUusion between 
witnesses to tell a falsehood, A contusion^ or bruise. Cwroskm 
by the action of an acid. The insane man is under a ddusion. Effiir 
Hon of blood. A crafty evasion. A loud explosion. An infusion of 
tea. Beware of intrusion upon the privacy of others. He disturbed 
the assembly by the obtrusion of improper subjects. The proirusUm 
of a tusk. A suffusion of color. A frightful collision. Exposed to 
derision. The elision of a letter. The surgeon made an incisUm 
through the flesh. He wrote with precision. The revision of tha 
press. The closure of the mouth. The erasure of a word. Theybr^ 
elosure of a mortgage. Leisure for study. Business before pleasmt% 
A roseate hue. A priceless treasure. The usual method. One^ulM 
takes illegal interest is a usurer, A glazier repairs windows. A yiw 
sier of herds. A sudden transition, ' 

• Bee rie fSmiM t^fTtoain TOU^ p. 00. :3 

t This wori ia alio epeUed ftnwMr. 



>» ^ 
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Thb Sound of y, as in yon. This sound, immccUatcIy after an accent, 
otherwise expressed by i before another yowel in an unaccented s^'Ilable. 



^al'ien (-y?n)-. 

bfll'i^rdj * 

bWl'i9n 
^rWl'i^nt 
^bfiU'1911 

£hr{st'i^u (-y»n) 

^mel'io-rate 

b^t-tai'ion 

be-hav'iQF 

Ml'ifrry 

brev'i^-ry 

ce-lSst'i^l 

cfl'i^ry 



c51Fier (-y?r) 

court'i^r 

fW'i>l 

h^ll'i^rd; 

Ind'i^Q 

mtll'iQn 



mtn'iQQ (Tvn) 

m)ilI'i9D 

6n'i9n 

ptll'ion 

pYn'i9n 

p5n'i§ird 

quSst^iQD _ 



Tttff'i^n (-jMl 

BCftll'ifQ 

8c!ill'i9n. 

spSn'iel 

trliri9n 

vtz'ier 



ci-vtl'i^n 

c5ll'ier-y 

com-pan'i9n 

di-^Sst'ion 

do-mYn'i9n 

e-moU'ient 

• • 

es-ptll'ier 
e^-liS,u8t'ion 



fai-mTl'i^r 

me-diill'ion 

9-pTn'i9ii 

p^-vfl'ion 

pie be'i^n 

Ple'i^-de§ 

punc-ttl'ious 

re-bSll'ion 



Bemarx. The vowel a, when long, at the beginning of words, has the 
sound of yu ; and when a immediately follows an accented syllable, it often 
has the sound of yu slightly articulated. 



U'r^rDUS (yao 


u'9^^e 


iise'ful 

• 


u-tlfl'i-tv 


u'rim 

• 


use 


u-§urp' 


u-to'pi-^R 


crefLVnre c-yvO 


juncture (yvO 


pYct'ure (yvO 


struct'ure (-yv) 

• 


cfilt'ure 


iSct'ure 

• 


p^st'ure 


sut'ure 

• 


f eaVure 


mixt'ure 

• 


rSpt'ure 


tSxt'ure 

• 


ftg'ttre 


motst'ure 


rtipt'ure 


tYuct'ure 

• 


frScfure 


nat'ure 

* • 


scrYpt'ure 


tort'ure 

• 


fut'ure 

• 


nurt'uro 

• 


sculpt'uro 


vSnt'ure 

• 


iSst'ure 


pist'ure 


stafure 

• 


vcrd'ure 

• 



* HVIth iMpect to the doubled eonBonant in this and other words of this list, lee WinA 
mwiuimimg dituU LtUirt, p. 76. 
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stat'ue (yv) stat'ute (yat) vSl'ue (yv) virt'ue (yw 



act'u-al 

• • 

&ct'u-ate 

■ 

ad-v5nt'ure 

cSnt'u-ry 

de-bSnt'ure 

dSc'u-mgat 

Sd'u-cate 

Sm'uJate 

ffib'u-loiis 



^6n'u-tne 

gl5b'uJ^r 

gr&d'u-^l 

grad'u-ate 

gran'u-l^r 

mSn'u-scrYpt 

mQn'u-mSnt 

nat'u-r^ 



pSt'u-I^nt 

p5st'u4ate 

ptinct'u-^ 

rSg'u-late 

s&t'u-rate 

• 

sTq'u-ous 
attm'u-late 
str6n'u-ou8 
siimpt'u-oiis 



^d-v5nt'u-rous 

Sg'ri-ciilt-ure 

^m-bYg'u-ous 

^r-ttc'u-late 

^s-sYd'u-o&s 

&u-rYc'u-l^r 

c^pTt'u-late 

co-5g'u-laite 

con-sptc'u-ous 

con-tSmpt'u-oua 



cpn-ttn'u-o&s 

de-cYd'u-oiis 

e-mbl'u-mSnt 

gst'u-^rry 

e\'Snt'u-^l 

ex-tSn'u-ate 

• • 

Tna-pSt'u-ous 
h^bYt'u-^1 
ha-Wt'u-ate 
bor'ti-cult-ure 



t&b'u-Iate 

ttt'u-l^r 

tort'urO&s 

• 

trSm'u-lo&B 

trtt'u-rate 

fiDCt'u-oiis 

vSl'u-er 

• ■ 

vSut'u-roiis 
virt'u-otts 

in-fSt'u-ate 

JD-^^n'u-ofis 

in-slD'u-ate 

iu-tSg'u-mSDt 

m^D-u-fSct^ure 

mftD-u-mt8'8i9D 

mSns-u-ra'ti9n'' 

per-pSt'u-^ 

stat'u-^ry -- 

• 

ta-m&lt'urO&s 



Exercises for M'ritin^. — An aliens or foreigner. The bcution of 
a fort The game of billiards, A brilliant star. Gold in bullion. 
The life of a Christian. A collier, or digger of coals. The mannen 
of a courtier, A book full of fustian. The habits of the Indian, 
The minion of a court. A muUion in a window. A pillion^ or kind 
of saddle for a woman. Armed with a poniard, A fierce ruffkau 
A scallion is a kind of onion. A scullion, or kitchen servant. The 
grand vizier of Turkey. To ameliorate is to make better. A ftfi^- 
talion of soldiers. Good behavior, A biliary duct. Ciliary reins. 
A colliery f or coal-mine. The digestion of food. EmoUient applioik 
tions. An espalier, or lattice-work for trees. A large medal, or liU' 
dallion, Plebeian amusements. The PUiiidea, or the Seven S.taia 
PunetiUaus conduct A rebellion against a government 



%.• 
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The planet Uranus, A useful invention. Tyrants usurp dominion* 
A Utopian scheme. A living creature. Culture of the intellect. 
HVacture of a limb. The juncture of one thing with another. The 
nurture of the young. A posture of defence. The art of sculpture, 
A suture of the skulL Tincture of opium. The vvrdure of the fields. 
A beautiful statue, A statute of Congress. The value of health. 
Virtue leads to happiness. The actual is opposed to the ideaL Wliat 
motives actuate him ? Goods entitled to debenture. Examples edu- 
cate the young more than precepts. It is honorable to emulate the 
virtues of others. Where did he graduate? Granular substances. 
The monument at Bunker Hill. 

A petulant disposition. A postulate, or assumed position. Satt^ 
rate the sponge with water. Sinuous paths. A reward to stimulate 
ambition. Tabulate the results. Titular dignities. Tremulous with 
emotion. A mortar to triturate minerals. Unctuous substances. 
An adventurous spirit. Ambiguous expressions. Articulate your 
words distinctly. Be assiduous in the pursuit of knowledge. Bur- 
goyne was obliged to capitulate. Deciduous trees. Men sometimes 
seek office for their own emolument. An estuary, or arm of the sea. 
What can extenuate his guilt? He is fond of horticulture. He al- 
lowed no temptations to infatuate him. An ingenuous disposition. 
Crafty men know how to insinuate what they dare nor say directly. 
The manumission of a slave. An exhibition of statuary. A tumultur 
aus rabble. 

Thb Sound of k, as in kid. This sound is otherwise expressed by c, a, 
ch, and gh. 

C. 

« 

Rbmakk 1. The consonant c is sounded like k before a, o, and n, and in 
some other situations, as already explained in Section III. 



Rbmark 2. The consonant q, before the letter n, as already explained in 
Section III., is sounded like k ; and a, in this case, is sometimes sounded lika 
w, and is sometimes silent. 

quad^rfrture qual'i-ty quar'ter-ly quTx.5t'ic 

(kwSd') (kw51') ' (kw»r') ' ' (kwlks) 

qiiad'ni-pSd quan'ti-ty quSj/uJofis quo-ta'tipo 

(kw«'> \(Jkw9a')' • (kwftfO CkW9-) 
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Remark 3. When the combination qli immediately follows an accented 
short vowel, q, sounded as k, is joined with this vowel, and a, sounded aa w 
i» joined to the next syllable. 



§Ln-tfq'ui-ty (»n-tik'w?-) 
Sq'ue-dfict 

6q'ui-ty 



in-tq'ui-ty (in-ik'wfr^ 
itq'uid * 
iTq'ui-date 
9b-ttq'ui-ty 



rSq'ui-jYte (»«k'w^ 
8Sq-ues-tra'ti9n 
sSq'ues-tra-t9r 
u-btq'ui-ty 



Remark 4. I:i some words, mostly derived from the French, the digrapl 
^a has the sonnd of k. 



c5n'quer (k5ng'k?r) * 
co-qu6tte' (k^-keto 
St-i-quStte' («t-«.k«to 
ex-chSq'uer i^kB-ciaw^T) 
iSc'quer (ttk'^r) 
ltq'u9r (iik'vo 



mfts-qtier-ade' (nuto-k^r-id') 

m98-qui'tO (in9«-k«'t5) 

par'9-qugt (pfcrVkst) 
ptq'u^nt (pik'fnt) 
pi-quSt' (w-k«t') 
qu^rdrtlle' (kMmo 



^n-tique' (wk') 
bur-lSsque' (icsko 
crj-tique' (wko 



gr9-tgsque' (-t«8k') pfque (p«k) 
m5sque (mssk) stSt-u-Ssque' (-isko 

9-paque' (pak') u-nique' (-n«k) 



fhoTr (kwiT) 



€hai-dee' 

^ha'Ss 

fhSm'ist 

€hai-da'ic 

• 

fha-ftt'ic 
jhSr'^c-ter 
fhgm'is-try 
jhW'i-id 



fhlo'ride 
fhlo'rine 
fhlo'r^te 



ch. 

(hord 
(hrome 

^fhbl'er 
fho'r^l 
fho'rus 



fhi-me'r^ 

fhlo'ro-form 

fhbl'e-r^ 

5li5l'er-tc 

ChrYst'ian-ize 



fhyle 
fhyme 

^hrts'ten (krt«'ni)f 
€lirY8t'm§ts (krfa') 
fbrSn'ic 

5hr9-mat'ic 
fhrSn'i-cle (-ki) f 
fhrSn'i-cler 



* Bee 71« Souml qf Ne^ a» m aur», p. 76. 
t See iVordt tamUining SitmU LstUn, pi Te. 
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fhfriyb'd-^te 


5hi.r8g'i>phy 


jho-rSg'r^phy 


(h^me'Ie<>Q 


fhi-rSro-^y 


jliro-ijol'o-^ 


j^hi-mSr'i-c^ 


5hT-r5p'9-dtst 


jhnhiiSm'e-t^r 


ajhe (Ik) 


scheme (sMm) 


school (skAl) 


&a'$h9r caag'k»r) ♦ 


mSfh'lin pSs'fh^l 


sfhSSn'er 


drSgh'm^ 


or'^hil sflie'sis 


stry^li'mne 


Sfh'o 


or'^his sfh^l'^r 


tro'^lice 


Sr^he-mTst 


brbn-jhrtis 


mS^h'^tn-Yjm 


ai'^he-my 


cat'e-jhYgm 


pSlV^Yne 


Sn'^r-jhy 


S^h'i-nite 


s^bo-l^s'tic 


an'5h9-r6t (ftngO * 


^•^bi'nus 


sSp'ul-^hre (k?r) f 


ar(h-aa'^el 


eu'^h^rrtst (y«o 


se-pul'^hr^ 


ar'jh^type 


hgp't^r-fhy 


8t9inS(k'ic 


ar'fhi-tgct 


ISfh'ry-m^l 


Byn'5hr9-nous 


ar'jhi-trave 


me-jhan'ic 


tSfh'ni-c^l 


^iia5h'r9-iiY5m 


mSgh-j-na'tion 


mo-nar'fhi-c^l 


cat-e-jhu'men 


me-^h^n'i-c^l 


p^ro'fhi-ail 


cS^h'le-^ry 


mSfh-a-nf'cian 


psy^hSlV^y t 


hl'e-rar-jhy 


mSl'^n-fhol-y 


8y-nSc'd9^1i9 



Sn'ar^h crBm'legh Wjh stftm'a^h 

cSn^h (lESngk) ♦ dYs'tijh mSn'^rfh stl'mafh (shtt'J 

hT^-rarjh mSn'^-stYfh pa'tri-argh PSn't^-teujh 



S^' 



ISUgh (I6k) 



shSugh (sihue) 



• See 



The Sound of A'0, ns In aiNGt P* 75, 
Wwria amlainUig Silent Lmtn^ pb 78b 
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Exercises for Writing. — The quadrature of the circle. A quixoru. 
scheme. The rules of equity. Liquidate the debt. Perseveranctf 
is requisite to success. The nations of antiquity. The obliquity of 
the ecliptic. The sequestration of property. She is a coquette. An 
exact observer of etiquette. The English exchequer. Lacquer, oi 
varnish. The bite of a mosquito, A paroquet, or small parrot A 
piquant remark. Piquet is a game at cards. They are going to 
dance a quadrille. Antique furniture. A burlesque poem. Addison*s 
critique upon Paradise Lost. A grotesque figure. A Turkish mosque. 
Do not entertain a pique against another. Statuesque repose. A 
unique character. 

A chasm in a rock. The chord of a musical instrument. Chrome 
is one of the metals. Chyle is separated from chyme. The Chaldee 
language. The chloride of lime. Chlorine is one of the constituents 
of common salt. The chlorate of potash. Choler, or anger. Choral 
symphonies. By what name ^vill he christen the child ? A chronic 
disease. A Chaldaic idiom. A chaotic mass. A chiliad, or one thou- 
sand. A chimera of the imagination. A choleric disposition. The 
nations of Christendom. The chromatic scale. A faithful chronicler 
of events. The chrysalis of the silkworm. Chrysolite is a green min- 
eral. Chalybeate waters contain iron. The changing hues of the 
chameleon, A chimerical project. His chirography is bad. The chi- 
ropodist removes corns from the feet. The chronometer is an exact 
timepiece. He is subject to the headache, A wild scheme, A gocd 
school. The drachma was a Grecian coin. Mechlin lace. OrckU and 
orchis are species of plants. The schesis, or state of the body. Stryck' 
nine is a poisonous drug. A trochee is a poetic foot of one long and 
one short syllable. 

The alchemist tried to convert other metals into gold. A state of 
anarchy. An anchoret, or hermit. An archetype, or model. A skil- 
ful architect. Bronchitis is an inflammation of the windpi])e. An ill 
state of the body is called cachexy. The echinite is a fossil echinus. 
The eucharist, or the Lord's Supper. The Saxon heptarchy. The 
lachrymal glands. A sepulchre of stone. Stomachic medicines. 
Synchronous events. It would be an anachronism to represent Aris^ 
totle and Socrates as contemporaries. A catechumen, or one yet ic 
the rudiments of Christianity. A cochleary, or spiral tube. A great 
mechanician. Parochial limits. The study of psychology. Sym^ 
doche is a figure of rhetoric. Milton personifies chaos as " the anarch 
Dld»" A conchf or marine shelL The Druids probably erected tk 
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tromlech, A distichf or couplet. A loch, or lake. Sumach is used in 
tanning. The ruler of a sacred order is called a hierarch, A mono' 
wtich, or single verse. A book of the Pentateuch, In Ireland a lake is 
called a Urn^h, A ehough, or shaggy dog. 

The Sound of ng, as in sing. This sound is otherwise expressed t)7 n 
when it occurs before k or its equivalent in a monosyllable, and when, being 
in anj syllable having a primary or a secondary accent, except in the prefixes 
in, non, and an, it precedes the sound of Ic or of g hard. 



b^nk 


drSnk 


lYnk 


"prYnk sfink 


blank 


drYnk 


lynx 


shSnk tank 


blYnk 


Muk 


mYnk 


shrank tbSnk 


brtnk 


frSnk 


m6nk 


shrunk tliTnk 


clunk 


Mnk 


pYnk 


stnk trunk 


clink 


Ink 


pl^nk 


slink wTnk 


crSnk 


junk 


prSnk 


spbtnx zinc 


an'§h9r 


cSn'gress 


jTn'gle ( gi) 


Ttn'gle f-gi) 


Sn'ger 


cSn'qiiSst 


iSn'gua^e 


BpSn'gle (-gi) 


fin'gle ( gi; * 


cCn'quer 


lan'gnid 


ppriu'kle (W) 


Sn'gry ' 


dSi/gle (gi) 


Jiin'gnish 


strSn'gle (gi) 


fin'guish 


dis-tinct' 

• 


Tin'ger 


tan'gle (gi) 


bSn'quet 


ftn'ger 


JTn'grist 


ttn'gle (gi) 


bian'ket 

• 


fiinc'tion 


mSn'gle (gi) tVker ^ 
mtn'gle (gi) tran'qim"^^^ 


bun'gle.c-gi) 


fiin'gus 


cSn'ker 

• 


g3n'grene 


m6n'grel 


trYn'ket 

• 


cian'g9r 


hSn'ker 

• 


mon'key. 


twin'kle (ki) 


cSn'cord 


hfin'ger 


rSn'kle (ki) van'qujsh 


cQn'coarse 


jan'gle (gi) 


B^n'guhje 


wrYn'kle (ring/ki) f 



Sn'ga-I^r dis-tTn'guish ex-tYn'guish sTn'gulair 
de-Itu'qnent e-l5n'gate re-ttn'quish trun'cat-ed 



* Fot words analoeoiM to those in this list which terminate in a silent 
^ordt eenUuming Siient l^tera, p. 76. 
t flat W^rmt rniOahdng 8UmU LOUrt, p. 70. 



final, set 
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Be above suspicion. What can absolve one from such guilt? Ad- 
terse circumstances. Men were found base enough to asperse the 
character of Washington. The collapse of a hollow vessel by external 
pressure. A pump to condense air. He was appointed to disburse 
the funds. The mayor ordered the rioters to disperse. Birds of di" 
terse colors. To indorse a note is to write one's name on the back of 
it. The expense of travelling. Immerse it in water. A sudi/en tm- 
pulse. Fragrant incense. A perverse disposition. Malice prepense, 
A relapse into former illness. A stranger fears no repulse from the 
door of a true gentleman. Reserve a store for the future. A reverse 
of fortune. Endeavor to subserve the interests of others. Ships trav' 
erse the ocean. 

Kemark 3. With respect to nnacoented syllables, the mle by which a 
silent e final after a single consonant lengthens the preceding vowel some- 
times applies ; but frequently the latter has a short sound more or less dis- 
tinct. The classes of words terminating respectively in ile, ine, ite, and ive 
will exemplify these two cases. 



Word! 


terminatitiff in ile. 


e'dile gxlle 


^gn'tlle 


cSm'9-u»ile 


e-81'i-pile 


dBQ'ile fe'brile 
dfic'tile fer'tile 


fragile 

fu'tile 

LSs'tile 



pSn'tile 

r6c'on-cile 

mYs'silo 
rtp'tile 
sWtile 



bis-sSx'tile iii've-ntle 
coD-trSc'tile mer'c^n-ttle 



pii'er-fle 
pro-jSc'tile 



ver's^tlle 



Words terminating in ine. 



ai'man-dine 
Bs'i-nine 
brtg'^n-tine 
Byz'^n-tine 



cSn'n^rblne 
cSI'^-n-dine 
c5l'um-bine 
crys't^-llne 



ISg'^tine 
le'9-nlne 
mus'c^rdine 
inSt'9.1-Iine 
por'cu pine 



sftfur-nine 
ser' pen-tine 
tiir'pen-tlne 
v&l'en-tine 
vKs'per-tine 
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rmSn'tine 

• 


Sl-e-pb^n'tine 


^Sa'u-tne 


mSd'i-ctne 

• 


5-thys'tine 


Sn'^ine 


im-^^ine 


mS&'cu-lTne 

• 


-dSs'tine 

• 


e$4m'ine 


il-lu'miDe 

• • 


nSc't^rtne 


al-ltno 


fSm'ine 

• 


in-t6s'tine 

• • 


palVttue 


3i-plTne 


f era'i ntne 

• 


Vg-dluQ * 


prfs'tine 


er'mine 

• 


fld'o-rlne * 

• • 


jSs's^rmtne 


rfip'iue 


trine 

• 


^SlVtloe 


llb'er-tine 


vul'pine 




ardt terminating in ite. 




-nite 


bSdM^m-ite 


^jc'pe-dite 


sSt'el-lTte 

• 


iho-rite 


Car'mel-Ite 

• 


h6t'er-9-clite 


ste'^-tlte t 


)e-tite 

• 


fhrys'o-lite f 


pSr'^sito 


the-5d'o-lite 


;itet 


c5u' trite 


r6c'oa-dite 


trlp'^r-tite 


)o-§tte 


6x'qui§tte 


hyp'o-crtto 


per'qui^tte 


-pQ§'ite 


fa'vor-tte 


lu'fi-'nTte 

• 


rSs'pite 


i-uite 

• 


griii/ite 


5p'po-§tte 


rSq'ui-§Tte 




Word9 terminating in ive. 




ive 


fCs'tive 


mis'sive 


mve 



'tive 
ive 



fur' tive mis'sive 



mo' tive 



na tive 



pSs'sive 
pSn'sive 



le'sivo 

ec-tTv^ 

^n'tive 

• 

!-ac'tive 
e'sive 
ro'sive 
arttve 



de-crsive 

• • 

de-fSc'tive 

• • 

e-va'sive 

• • 

ex-clii'sive 

• • 

Sx'ple-tYve 
ex-plo'eive 
ex-t6n'sive 

• • 

fu'^i-ttve 



^Sn'i-tYve 
in-clu'sive 

• • 

in-vgc'tive 

• • 

lu'cra^tYve 
nSg'at-tTve 
Dilr'ra-tYve 

• 

oh-trtl'sive 
9f-fCn'dive 



per-sua'sive 

p5§'i-tYve 

pro-due/ tive 

pro-grSs'sive 

rSl'ai-tlfve 

re-piil'sive 

sub-junc'tive 

Buc-cSs'sive 



* In "e class of diemical words terminating in riw, the l i« shofU 
f In tiunea of iniiMrals endiog In ITS, Uw I la loo^. 
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Exercises for Writing. — The edile in ancient Rome superiniended 
the public buildings. An exile from one's country. Oentile, or pagan 
nations. A pentile is a tile to cover the slope of a roof. The eolipiU 
was used to show the elastic force of steam. A docile animal. A duc- 
tile metal. Febrile symptoms. Futile e£forts. Missile weap<ms. A 
subtile ether. Bissextile, or leap year. MerccmtUe pursuits. A vclO' 
tile essence. Versatih talents. Almandine is a kind of ruby. A 
brigantine, or small brig. Columbine and celandine are plants. CcU- 
amine is carbonate of zinc. That which pertains to hemp is termed 
cannabine. A saturnine, or melancholy temperament. A serpentine 
path. An adamantine substance. Coralline rocks. Of elephantine 
bulk. Gelatine is an animal substance. The heroine of a story. In- 
testine dissensions. Iodine is obtained from kelp. The jessamine is 
a fragrant flower. The nectarine resembles the peach. Of a vulpine, 
crafty nrture. 

Aconite is a poisonous herb. A Bedlamite^ or madman. A Car- 
melite, or mendicant friar. Try to expedite th6 business. A plant that 
grows on another is called & parasite. A tripartite treaty. Composite 
plants. An exquisite painting. A base hypocrite. Any compensa- 
tion obtained from an office besides the salary is called a perquisite, 
A respite from labor. Virtue is requisite to happiness. An active life. 
Festive scenes. Furtive glances. A missive, or letter. The olive is 
the emblem of peace. Of a pensive disposition. Abusive language. 
Adhesive substances. A cohesive force. Nitric acid is corrosive. An 
evasive answer. Gunpowder is explosive. He was too much given to 
invective, A perstmsivt tone. 

Remark 4. The yowel e is silent in a final syllable after ^he combined 
consonants bl, cl, dl, fl, gl, kl, pi, tl, zl, br, cr, gr, chi, and tr. 

Words terminating in ble. 



a'b*e 


fee'ble 


quib'ble 


stum'ble 


&m'ble 


foYble 


rSb'ble 


ta'ble 


bi'ble 


ga'ble 


ram'ble 


tMm'ble 


brSm'ble 


hSb'ble 


sa'ble 


trgb'le 


bub'ble 


jiim'ble 


scrSm'ble 


trSm'ble 


ca'ble 


mar'ble 


scrtb'blo 


troub'le 


fioab'h 


no'ble 


sta'bl© 


tum'ble 


fa'ble 


pSb'ble 


B«iWVA© 


va\\-^^V\^ 
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Sr'^ble 


eat'^t-blo 


pui-'^ble 


suitVble 


^a'pirble 


laud'§,-ble 


payVble 


syl'l^ble 


cul'p^ble 


llVblo 


pliable 


teachVblo 


cii'r^ble 


mu't^ble 


portVble 


tSn'^ble 


du'i>ble 


pal'p§^-ble 


prSbVble 


tractable 


^c-countVble 


dSs'pi-c^ ble 


mY^'er-^^-ble 


r6p'u-ta-bIo 


Sm'i-c^ ble 


6n'vi-9rble 


nav^i-g^ble 


rSv'o-c^ble 


fip'pli-c^ble 


Sq'ui-t^ble 


plt'i-^-ble 


vaM-a-ble 

• • 


c6ui'fort-^ble 


6x'pli-c^ble 


prSc'ti-c^rble 


vS^'e ta-ble 


crSd'it-^ble 


hSs'pit^rble 


re-markVble 


vSn'er-^^ble 


fiu'di-ble 

• 


fal'li-ble 

• 


hSr'ri-ble 

• 


ri§'i-ble 


cr6d'i-ble 

• 


fea'§i-ble 


IS^'i-ble 


sSn'si-ble 

• 


crtl'ci-ble 

• 


flSx'i-ble 

• 


pl&u'§i-ble 


tSr'ri-ble 

• 


6d'i-hle 

• 


fu'§i-ble 


p5s'si-ble 


vT§'i-blo 


^c-cSs'si'ble 


di.^6st'i-ble 


im-prSs'si-bl© 


re-du'ci-ble 

• • 


^.d-mYs'sj-ble 


dj^-cern'i-ble 


in-dSl'i-ble 

• • 


re-frfin'^i-bl& 


cpm-pat'j-ble 


di-vt^'i-ble 


in-sSn'si-ble 

• • 


re-sYst'i-ble 

• • 


cgn-du'ci-ble 


«'i-^.ble 


in-vTn'ci-ble 

• • 


re-spSn'si-bltt 


c5r'ri-^i-ble 


ey-h&ust'i-ble 


i-Fiis'ci-ble 

• 


re-ver'si-ble 

• ■ 


de-struct'i-ble 

• • 


, e^-prSs'si-blo 


per-cSp'ti-ble 


sus-cS 'ti-ble 

• • 



cir'cle 

ir'ti-cle 
fin'ri-clo 
cSn'ti-cle 

• 

car'biin-cle 
con-vgn'ti-cle 



Worda terminating in cle. 

cy'cle trea'cle 



cii^ti-cle 
jhrSn'i-cle 
I'ci-cle 
mSn'^ cle 
mlr'a-cle 



ob'stfrcle 

5rVcle 

par'ti-cle 

pYn'n^rcle 

re-c6p't^ck 



un'cle 

spSc't^cle 

tab'er-ngrclw 

tii'ber-cle 

• 

ve'hi-cle 
vSu'tri-cle 



Exerciues for Writing. — The howe ViiX eiWvct awbU ^t >ssiu K 
bramble, cr prickly shrub. Be not too xea^^ X» <i«TOSv«^ ^^ Jc?^A.e,^ 
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another. The ^a&/€ of a house. A ^tim&^e, or confused mixture. An 
evasive quibble. An eager scramble. Restrain anger if you would 
avoid trouble, A wimble to bore with. Arable land. The receiver 
of stolen goods is as culpable as the thief. A laudable undertaking. 
The winds and the clouds are mutable, A palpable mistake. Tht 
sapling is pliable. A teachable disposition. A tractable temper. 
An accountable being. Charitable donations. A creditable achieve, 
ment. An equitable settlement Hospitable entertainment. A naoi^ 
gable river. The beggar is a pitiable object. Such conduct ia not 
reputable. The decrees of a despot are revocable at pleasure. Th« 
temperature of the air is variable A venerable man. 

A credible witness. Edible roots. Men are fallible. A Jeasi^ 
ble project Lead is easily fusible. Legible writing. A plausible 
story, liisible muscles. A visible object The top of the moun- 
tain is not accessible. The evidence is not admissible. Asbestos 
is not destructible by fire. Digestible food. An eligible situation^ 
Indelible ink. An irascible temper. The rays of light are refrangi- 
ble. A responsible agent. The book is susceptible of improve- 
ment The radius of a circle. A cycle of years. Treacle is an- 
other name for molasses. The definite article. An auricle of the 
heart A canticle, or song. The carbuncle is a beautiful gem. A 
conventicle, a term formerly applied to a meeting of dissenters in 
England. The cuticle, or outer skin. A manade, or fetter. The 
pinnacle of a temple. A tabernacle, or tent. The right ventricle of 
the heart 



Remark 6. When the termination cle follows s, its initial letter c takes the 
sound of that consonant, as in the words arbOs-cle (ftr'bus-sl), cOr'nUs-ck (kbr'- 
pUs-sl), mfi«'cfe (mOs'sl). 



ad'dle 
bea'dle 
bridle 
blin'dle 
c&n'dle 
cra'dle 
dwtn^dle 



W<yrit 


terminating in die. 




hd'dle 


la'dle 


sSd'dle 


fSn'dle 


mgd'dle 


epYn'dle 


hSn'dle 


mM'dle 


strSd'dle 


had'dle 


pSd'dle 


trgad'le 


hiir'dle 


pgd'dle 


tr&n'dle 


rdle 


pM'dV© 


vja.4! ^«i <:«^'i 


Ir^rnMla 


*^'d\e 


■^\s*«53\a 



1 
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Words terminating in fle. 




b£f'fl« 


ri'fle shuffle 


trl'fle 


: iniif''fle 

1 


riiffle snaffle 


truffle 


j raffle 


sciiffle strfle 

Words terminating in gle. 


whiffle 


bea'gle 


ea'gle htg'gle 


smug'gle 


bSg'gle 


gar'gle j^g'gle 


strag'gle 


bu'gle 


g^g'gl© jug'gle 


strug'gle 


dta'gle 
1 


giir'gle sbln'gle 

Words terminating in kle. 


wrTg'gle 


1 an'kle 


crfic'kle shac'kle 


suc'kle 


f bac'kle 

ft 


ftc'kle stc'kle 


tac'kle 


t cac'kle 


frSc'kle spar'kle 


tTc'kle 


' chuc'kle 


ptc'kle spSc'kle 


trie' kle 


c5c^kle 


prtc/kle sprtu'kle 

Words terminating in pie. 


truc'kle 


Sm'ple 


criiui'ple rum' pie 


stee'ple 


Sp'ple 


grap'ple sam'pio 


etSp'ple 


coup'Ie 


pYm'ple scru'ple 


tSm'ple 


crTp'ple 


piir'ple sTm'pIe 


tram'pb 


dtrn'ple 


rtp'plt. sta'ple 


trlfp'le 



dis-cl'ple e^-im'ple prin'ci-ple quad'''U-5)le {kw«d') 



bat'tle 

bee'tle 

b^t'tle 

brTt'tle 

cSt'tlo 

cUt'tle 



Words terminating in tie. 

ggn'tle prat'tle 

ket'tle rat'tle 

lYt'tle scut'tle 

man'tle sSt'tle 

mjr'tle bVvyjAJXX^ 

nSt'tle Bp\\f\ie 



star' tie 
v:5t'tle 
ti'tle 
tYt/tle 
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Words terminating in zle. 

dSz'zIe frtz'zle guz'zle nBz'zle 

drfz'zle grlz'zle miiz'zle puz'zle 

Exercises for Writing. — A muscle of the arm. Addle brains. 
The beadle of a court. Any animal will dwindle if deprived of food. 
Parents ybncttc their children. A hurdle^ or crate. Do not meddle 
in the business of others. Can you solve the riddle? The treadle 
of a lathe. The boys trundle the hoop. Ducks waddle. Kogues 
wheedle the unwary. Misfortunes bctffle his efforts. It is customa- 
ry at military funerals to muffle the drums. A r(iffle is a kind of 
lottery. A snaffle is a bridle which crosses the nose. The truffle is a 
vegetable production used in cookery. The winds whiffle from every 
quarter. The beagle is a small hound. Do not boggle when any 
thing is to be done. A gargle for the throat. Hear the water gurgle. 
The miser will higgle in making a bargain. A juggle^ or trick of 
legerdemain. 

Eels Moriggle in the water. Geese and hens cackle. The cockle is a 
small shell-fish. A prickle, or thorn. Chains to shackle the limbs. 
A tackle, or pulley. Do not truckle, or be servile for the sake of 
favors. Ample room. A poor cripple. Do not crumple the paper. 
A ripple on the lake. A rumple, or wrinkle. The stopple of a jug. 
Plato was a disciple of Socrates. A man of principle. The battle of 
Waterloo. The cuttle, or cuttle-fish, is a molluscous animal. A twig 
of myrtle. The prattle of children. A weaver's shuttle. Wise men 
do not tattle. The sun's rays dazzle the eyes. Do not frizzle your 
hair. Muzzle the dog. 

Words terminating in bre, ere, gre, chre, tre, and vre. 

Remark 6. -When a silent e follows r in a final syllable, this syllable it 
pronounced as if the r followed the e. 

a^cre (-kvo lu'cre mi'tre (-w o'^hre (-k$r) 

Ms'tre (-t?r) lua'tre (-t?r) ni'tre (-t?r) sa'bre (-b^o 

cSn'tre (-t?r) me'tre (t^i: 6'gre (gvo scSp'tre (t??) 

fi'bre (b^r) spSc'tre c-t^r 

m&8^8§rcre egp'ul-jhre sSlU-p^'Itq tWvtre 
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2. The towel e silent before d. 

Rexahk 7. Tho vowel e is generallj silent before d in tHe final syllable 
•f the imperfect tense and in the past participle of a verb, except when thii 
syllable is preceded by d or t.* 



changed 
framed 



praised 
pleaded 



85lved 
8p4red 



sh&red 
stored 



baffled 

crura'bled 

d^z'zled 



grSp'pled 

hSn'dled 

Mn'dled 



ran'kled 

sgt'tled 

strug'gled 



trftm'pled 
trSm'bled 
tri'fled 



3. The vowel e silent before I. 

Kemark 8. The vowel e before I in an unaccented final syllable generally 
has an indistinct short sound, but in the i'ollowing words it is entirely sup- 
pressed. 



drVel 


mSn'tel 


shSk'el 


snYv'el 


gr^v'el 


du'$el 


sh6v'el 


swYv'el 


ba^'zel 


rav'el 


shrtv'el 


wea'§el 



4. The vowel e silent before n. 

IIemark 9. The vowel e is silent in the termination en of many 
words, t 



bra'zett 


cho'§en 


d6z'en 

1 


e'veii 


biir'den 


cra'ven 


driink'en 


fro'zen 


gl&.d'den 


ha'ven 


Igad'en 


o'pen 


gol'den 


hea'tben 


iSav'en 


ri'pen 


hSp'pen 


hgav'en 


ISs'sen 


sSd'den 


har'den 


Md'den 


mSd'den 


sSv'en 



* In tlie words beloved^ blessed j cursed ^ learned, picked, and vinged, the vowel E is sap^ 
pressed when the words aie used as verbs or participles, and it is sounded when they 
are used as adjectives; as, He was much beloved; A bdov'ed son. 

t The pupil mnst he careful to sound the B 'm tVie ftii»X «^j^«J^* ^1 ^* V5\w»Vcc^ 
words: O^pfM, e&lck'fn, kUeh'fn Idt't^, mdr'tfn, wV t^i, p^l't^a^Til^'V^^ •Vro'^^'JWe 

8 
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sha'ken sweet'en wa'ken wcK)d'en (wAdo 

short'en to'ken war'den wo'vea 

strait'en trSd'den wi'den wrlt'ten 

5. The towel e silent before s. 

Remark 10. The vowel e is silent before s in the plural of nouns, and in 
the third person singular (present tense) of verbs, when it follows any conso- 
nant, except c, g soft, s, and x, or any digraph except eh (as in church) and 
th.« See Section XI., Rule 14, p. 143. 

a^hes bathe§ ctiide§ mates safes 

babe^ caue$ dale$ namef shire; 

bakes cave§ grapes robe; votes 

^d-herej' de-cline§' fe'male; pre-scrlbej' 

c^8-cade§' en-grave§' in-wreathe§' re-^ume;' 

com-pletes' es-capes' mis-takes' voucli-safos' 

6. The towel i silent before 1 and before n. 

e'vil wee'vil ba'sin coii$'in rai'jin 

7. The towel o silent before n. 

mfit'ton rea'§on 

par'dan rSck'on 

par'son sea'fon 

per'son trea'fon 

pol'§on wgap'on 
prt§'on 

bSn'i-§0Q gSr'ri-soD 

8. The diphthong ne silent after q and after g. 

^n-tlque' (-ttto ob-lique' (-leko 

gr9-t6sque' c-t&k') u-nlque' (nsk/) 

♦ A few words derired from the Greek or LnUn. \n w\\\c\\ ^iv«\ * \a wmlw^^a. Vti ^^a^ 
»ittguUtr, ma apoHrwpke, i^iiame, rmq^ rotain tlie «wiud of B Vtv \V« ^%n\. 



ba'con 




crYm'§on 


bea'con 




d^m'^on 


beck'on 




dea'con 


bla'zon 




gUit'ton 


but'ton 




iSs'son 


cSt'ton 




ma'son 


em- 


bla'zon 
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brogue league rogue vague 

fugue plague t6ngue vogue 

c5l'league ff-tigue' hf-r&ngue' in-tngue' 

6c'l5gue pr9-r6gue' 

llp'o-lSgue dScV'Sgue diVlSgu© pSdVg^gue 
catV^^gue d^mVg^gue gp'i-15gue synVg^gue 

Exercises for Writing. — An acre of land. Bistre is a brown 
pigment. Lucre is unworthy gain. The metre of a poem. A bish- 
op's mitre, JSitre^ or saltpetre. The ogre is an imaginary monster 
of the East Ochre is oxide of iron mixed with earth. The sceptre 
of a king. A frightful spectre, A cruel massacre, A sepulchre for 
the dead. The scener}* of a theatre. The wind has changed. The 
problem is solved. His efforts are baffled. The fire is kindled. An- 
ger rankled in his breast. He trifled away his time. In&nts 
drivel. The otisel is a water-fowl. The shekel was a Jewish coin. 
Age will shnvel the skin. A ring, or a link of a chain turning Mpon 
a staple, is called a swivel. A brazen face. A craven, or coward. 
A haven, or harbor. The joys of heaven. Leaven for bread. A 
token of friendship. The warden of a prison. He has written a 
book. 

Latten is iron plate covered with tin. The patten was a kind of 
shoe. A sloven in dress. A bunch of grapes, A list of proper 
names. Shares in a bank. A majority of th^ro^e^. Mistakes in 
spelling. Evil passions. The weevil is injurious to grain. A raisin 
is a dried grape. A heaeon to warn of danger. The color of crimson. 
The damson plum. A short lesson. Beg his pardon, Socrates was 
doomed to drink the poison of hemlock. The man died in prison. 
How do you reckon interest? A dangerous weapon. Devices to 
emblazon shields. A garrison of troops. The brogue of a foreigner. 
A fugue in music. The tongue of a bell. Vague dreams. What kind 
of a hat is most in vogue ? A colleague, or associate. An eclogue, or 
pastoral poem. A long harangue. A vile intrigue. The king will 
prorogue parliament. An apologue^ or fable. TVi^fe d«ia\ocJUA.^ ^t "^ca 
ten commandments. A demagogue \% tVie leoAex ol «*. Oa>asi.^* Wi^^sa^ 
The epiloffue of a play. A Jewish synagogut. 
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3. Silent consonants. 

Remark 1. When two consonants, representing the same sound, are com- 
bined at the end of a word, one of them must necessarily be silent. The con- 
sonants c and k are thus combined in some words, and in others f, 1, and Sj 
when final, are doubled. 





Words 


ending in ck. 




bSck 


dack 


nSck 


eick 


black 


fl8ck 


pSck 


spSck 


blSck 


kick 


quSck 


Btrack 


brick 


ISck 


rSck 


tack 


chSck 


m5ck 


8&ck 


trick 


^t-t5ck' 


cSs'sock 


hSm'l5ck 


pea'cSck 


b9,n'D9ck 


had'd^ck 


Ml'Iock 

• 


pSl'lpck 


bSr'r^ck 


hSm'inock 


raSt'tock 


ran'sack 


bai'i9ck 


has's9ck 


p^d'd9ck 


sham'rSck 




Word* 


ending in ff*. 




bl&ff 


driff 


paff 


whiff 


baflF 


graff 


8C8ff 


stiff 


cttfiF 


maff 


skiff 


stiff 


cuff 


8ff 


snaff 


staff 


bai'liff 

• 


*m48'tiff 

• 


plain'tiff 


shgr'ifl 


cai'tiff 

• 


mTd'riflF 


p8n'tiff 


«^*^iff 

• 




l^ordt ending in 11. 




ben 


fall 


laii 


shall 


Mil 


fM 


mill 


still 


cfiU 


^111 


nail 


t&ll 


dgll 


gall 


pan 


toll 


. dwsn 


Mil 


c^xiXVl 


^ill 


811 


km 


t\\\ 


5R«V 
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Words ending in 88. 






cr5s8 


hYss 


id5s8 




drSss 


kYss 


p&ss 




glidS 


liss 


prSss 




griss 


miss 


tSss 


fss' 


di-grSss' 


for'tress 

• 


prWoess 


3' 


dis-cfiss' 

• 


glSd'ness 


prS^'ess 


/less 


di§-TnY88' 


gSd'dess 


pro-fSss' 


iSS 


dis-trSsa' 


h^i/^ss 


pro^'ess 


s' 


duch'ess 


har'uess 

• 


suc-cSss' 

• 


aiss 


e'gress 


Yn'gress 


sup-prSss' 


fss' 


em-bSss' 


mo-rSss' 

• 


trSs'p^s 


3S 


Sm'press 


mat'tress 


wtnd'l^s 


3Si^ 

• 


ex-cSss' 

• 


po§-5S88' 


wlt'ness 

• 



reises for Writingr. — The hack of the grate is lined with brich 
k of hounds. A frame for hay is called a rack, A tack, or 
laiL A bannock is a cake made of barley meaL A barrack for 
s. The garment worn by priests under the surplice is called a 
;. A sailoi-'s hammock, A mat to kneel upon is called a lias^ 
A mattockf or pickaxe. A paddock, or small enclosure. The 
: is a salt-water fish. The shamrock, or three-leaved grass, is 
blem of Ireland. A high bluff, A diffi^ a steep rock. Draff, 
se. GrM/f manners, fi^nu^ is pulverized tobacco. AwTiiffof 
A bailiff in England is appointed by a sheriff, A caitiff, or 
The midr^f or diaphragm. The plaintiff in a lawsuit A 
>f duties. 

lan of pleasing address. Parents caress their children. The 
r's compass. The cypress is the emblem of mourning. Do not 
r from the main points when you discuss a subject. To emboss 
rnament with raised work. A strong fortress, A morass, or 
A mattress to sleep on. The prowess of a hero. A ship's 
ss, 

[Rx 2. When two consonants, wMe\\ ^o wcfc fi«k&^^ «»NR»Rfc\stv*sj^u. 
iined, one is usually suppressed in proiiu^icvaX^Q'^ 
8 • 
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B iiknt in the combinationt bd, bt» and mb. 

ftdSlPium 8u2/tle (■&t/a) diim& ni 

dS6t cllm& jtlmft p 

dou6t com& lS.m6 tc 

r^-dou&t' cr&mfr Km6 tl 

Remark 3. The letter b most be sounded in the words rhomb (rCanl 
ueeitnb'. 

C silent in the combinatione ct, cz, atid sc. 

in-dict' Bcene sci-at'ic BcYm 

vTct'ual; (vit'tiz) 8ceu'er-y 

czar BcSnt 

ab'scSss scSp'tre 

Sc-qui-Ssce' co-i^lSsce' 
8f-fl9-rS8ce' 

D tilent in the combinatione nd, dn, and dt. 

bftDc{'89me Wgrfne^'d^^y (w«nx'df 

h&Dc2'ker-cUef (Wng'k^r-chio stadt'hold-er 

G iilent in the eomlinatiom gn and pn. 



8cl-at'i-c^ 


scT'o 

• 


8Ci'ence 

• 


scTs' 


8cI-en-tTf'io 

• • 


8cy§'! 


dSl-i-quSsce' 


Sf-fer-v 

• 


ph58-pho-rS8ce' 



deigm (d&n) 


^n^h 


^eiss 


reign 


feigrn vfin) 


gxi&t 


gmome 


sTg^n 


^narl 


gnSiW 


gmu 


phlgj 


^r-raigrn' 


cSm-pai^' 


fSr'eigm (fsr'in) 


op-pugm' 


^.p-sTyu' 


con-digm' 


gmo'mon 


re-§Tgrn 


SH-sigm-ee' 


con-sTgrn' 


im-pugrn' 


di'a-phri 


be-uTgfn' 


8n'8Tgrn 


mf-ligrn' 


pSr'a-dTf 



H eilent in the combinationa gh, ph, rh, and th. 

agMst' biirgA'er gAer'kin gAost'Iy 

SstA'm^ gAtH*"*- gAost h6m'9r-r 
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mas rAetim rAl-n^^VrSs rAyibe 

i'th^ rA6t'o-nc rhtmh rM'barh 

'89-dy rAetl'm^tYjm r/i5m'bu8 thyme 

K ailetU in the eombinatum kn. 

k kneel knXt inSp 

e inSU JbnSb ibnSt 

d inlfe inSck inout 

JuT^At inoll know 

/sSck ioSwl'ed^e jbn&c'kle jkniir'ly 

Tt iilent in the eombinationt Id, If, Ik, Im, Is, and It. 

i (kftd) baZk taZk paZm 

M (ahud) cS2k w&Zk quaim 

!d (wad) chSJk aZm; haZvc^ 

fo^k baZm saZve 

BtaZk ca2m 

8^m'9n h^'ser 

M silent in the combination ma* 

mne-m5n'ic8 

• • 

N iilent in the eonUnnations In and mil. 

xmn con-dSmn' * hymn Kmn f 

mn con-tSmn' * kll/i 881'emn 

P eilent in the combinations pn, ps, mp, and pt. 

jDneu-mSt'ics (na ) j^neu-mo'ni-^ 

j?neu-m^t5l'o-^y jpneu-mSn'ics 

le y remains ■ilent on adding lye to form the pieten^ participles of these woHfS, 
D£Mit*fO, cqn-tAmn'jno^ tliough It is sounded with the affix XJi in the dsfif 

m derivatives of this word an pnmoaiiced Llat M^R nik^ Ltitf ii\iitt% 
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j^sal'ter 



psal'ter-y 



pshaw 



prSmpt 

ptar'rai-gSn 

re-cei^^t' 



synyj'tom 

8urap'tu-o8 

sump'tu^i 



^trt^tnpt' e^-Smp'tion 

con-t6nipt' Im-pr5m/)'tu 

con-tSmjpt'i-ble pSr'6m/)-to-ry re-dSrap'tion tSmpt 

C9nsum//ti9n pre-juinp'tion re-§umj9'ti9n tSmpt'er 

6m/>'ty tgnop-ta'tio 

S iilent m tome vfordt/rom the Drench. 

ai^le T8le i^l'^nd 

Sp'r9-po8 demesae' vis'count 

T siletit in the combinatiotia it, II, and st. 



mor^g9,^e 


e-pts'fle 


rfis'fle 


fhrtsfen 


5ft'en (5f'fti) 


gris'fle 


tMs'fle 


Chris^m^ 


sOK'en 


hassle 


thrSs'fle 


fSs^en 


9rp8s'fle 


j587Ie 


trgs'^e 


gfts'^en 


brYs'fle 


mT;'^le-tde 


whts'fle 


has'^en 


bus'rte 


n^s'tle 


chas^'en 


»87en 


cis'fle 


pgs'^le 


chSs^'nut 

• 


mois'^en 


W Hient in the combinatione 9W, wh, and 


wr. 


tn'sioer 

• 


K;r&n'gle 


«;r68t 


writ 


8t(;ord 


«;rap 


ti^rgs'tle 


write 


u?hd 


K;rath 


t(?rgtch 


«i7rTthe 


whole 


wre^k 


w;retch'ed 

• 


wr^ug 


t»h6le'89me 


'ti;roath 


w;rtg'gle 


t(;roth (Aw 


(i;hdm 


«i7r8ck 


ti?rYng 


wry 


u;h3dp 


«i7rgn 


w;rtn'kle 


^wrf 


toh&^Q 


ti^rSnch 


t(?rif8t 


wrung 



Bbxabk 4. In someVords, both of two combined consonants are sik 
With respect to gh, when not initial, neither letter is ever sounded except 
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Qie vord hwrgh and its derivatives. The other combinations which are some* 
Uffies silent, are ch, rh, and ph. 



Both kUeri tileru 


the combination gh. 


hlight 


f ougrAt (ftwt) 


naught 


Bought (fliwt) 


bought (bawt) 


frkught 


neigh (na) 


Btrai(7/it 


bright 


freight (<vit) 


night 


tkught 


brou^At (brtwt) 


frigrAt 


plight 


though (thft) 


dough (ds) 


height 


plough 


thou(7At (Uiiwt) 


drou^At 


high 


Tight 


tight 


eight (at) 


kni^At 


sigh 


weigh (wi) 


figrAt 


light 


Bight 


weight (wit) 


Sight 


might 


Blight 


wrougfAt (Awt) 



bdr'ougrA (bsr'a) de-lTgrAt' fur'lougrA (-i») neigfA'bor (nao 
daujrA'ter dougrA'ty jn-veigrA' (v*) slaugfA'ter 

Both letters silent tn the combinatione ch, rh, and ph. 

drScAm yacAt (yst) myrrA pAtMf'ic (tuo 

BcAT^m c^tarrA' pAthi'pjs 

Remark 5. The letter h at the beginning of a word is generally sonnded. 
In a few cases it is silent 

Initial h silent in the following words and their derivatives. 

A8ir ABn'^st ABnV Aoflr 



Exercises for Writing. — ^<?eZZ»um is an aromatic gum. A state 
of doubt, A nibtle rogae. The yam& of a fireplace. The line hangs 
plumb. To indict i« to charge with an infraction of law. AVhole- 
soroe mduaU. Beautiful scenery. Sdaiica is a rheumatic affection 
of the hip. A sciolist, or smatterer. The clippings of metals are 
called sdsseL. A pair of scissors. He will acquiesce in the decision. 
Some substances deliquesce^ and others effloresce, on exposure to the 
air. The chief magistrate of the United ProTinces of Holland was 
•ailed the ektdtholder. The proud man may not deign to notice hia 
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inferiors. Dogs gnarl. The term gnome is applied to an imagi* 
nary being or spirit The gnu resembles the horse. To arrmgn 
is to bring before a tribunal. A military campaign. Condign^ a 
merited punishment. Foreign nations. The gnomon of a diaL Di 
not impugn the motives of another. At the sight they stood aghtuL 
He is troubled with asthna, A gherkin is a small pickled cucuqi* 
ber. The isthmus of Suez. Naphtha is an inflammable fliucL 
Rheumatism is a painful disonler. A rhomb, or rhombus, is a quad- 
rilateral figure with two equal obtuse, and two equal acute, an- 
gles. Rhubarb is u^ed as a medicine. Swift says that ''he had a 
knack at rhyme." An arrant ktiave. Knead the bread. A funenl 
kneU, A knoU, or little hill. The knout is a kind of whip used in 
Russia to punish criminals. A soldier's knapsack, A knowledge of 
algebra. 

He could do it if h<> would, A fatted calf. Unforeseen events hdSk 
his efforts. The stalk of a plant. Chalk is a carbonate of lime^ The 
palm of the hand. Salve for a wound. The salmon is a deliciouB 
fish. The halser of a ship. The art of improving the memory is called 
mnemonics. The column of a portico. Be careful not to condemn 
what you do not understand. To limn is to paint, especially in water 
colors. The science of pneum^itics. Pneumonia, or inflammation of 
the lungs. A psalm of David. The book of Psalms is called the 
Psalter. The study of psychology. An unsuccessful attempt. A 
peremptory command. The ptarmigan, or white grouse. When yof 
pay money, take a receipt. A favorable symptom. The aisle of a 
church. The island of St. Helena. A mortgage on an est&te. A 
feudal castle. A sprig of mistletoe. Christen a child- Liste*^ to thb 
music. A soft answer turneth away wrath. The Indian war whoop* 
The angry man wishes to wreak vengeance. A wretched condition, 
The bones of the wrist. What have you bought? The crops were 
spoiled by a drought. The freight of a ship. The flight of an eagle. 
A brilliant light. The neigh of a horse. They|>^i^^ their mutual 
honor. The sense of sight, A »e}f4aug\i man. Weigh the evi- 
dence. A heavy weight. An English boroughs A feeling of deiight. 
A doughty knight. The officer is absent on a furlough* "Hij nearest 
neighbor, A drachm is the eighth of an ounce. A schism in the 
church. A beautiful yacht, A bad catarrh. Phthisis and phthisic 
are terms used to denote consumption. A heir to an estate. An 
honest man. The honor of a good name. How many rolnutea in an 
hour? 
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VH. Words oontaining syllables, or parts of sylla* 
bles, pronoiinoed alike, or nearly alike, but spelled dif« 
fbrently. 

1* Words in which the penuUimate syllable may be mistaken 

for another of a similar sound. 



affable 

IrgreeVWe 

a'mi-a-ble 

• * 

^rvail'^-ble 
|rVoid'^-ble 
blamVble 
chan^eVble 

C9m-bu8'ti-ble 

C9a-tSmpt'i-bIe 

cpn-vert'i-ble 

cpr-rupt'i-ble 

de-fen'si-ble 



ar'm^^mSnt 
ftlVmgnt 

dgc're-mSnt 
Sl'e-m6nt 

ac-c6m' p^riii-niSnt 
S.I'i-mgDt 
c5n'di-mSnt 
d£t'ri*mSnt 



a-ble, i-ble. 

de-^Tr'^ble 

Ss'ti-ma-ble 

for'mi-d a-ble 

laugli'a-ble (laf) 

iD^n'ai^e-ii-ble 

pSlVtai-ble 

peaceVble 

ex-tSn'si-ble 

tni-pSs'si-ble 

Tn-f'rd'li-ble 

tn-flSx'lble 

tn-fu'§ible 

-ment, e-ment, i-ment. 

or'nV-mgnt 

tm'pIe-mSnt 
In'cre-mgflt 

• 

ha-btl'i-mSnt 

im-pSd'i-mSn^ 

Itn'i-mSnt 

iDgr'ri-mSnt 

Du'tri-mSnt 



pSrtsh-arble 

prSf er-|rble 

rea'§on-^bIe 

re-ceiv'a-ble 

re-spSctVble 

tSl'er-a-ble 

vul'ner-arble 

tn-vT§'i-bIe 
maii'di-ble 

• 

rCp-re-hSii'si-bW 

re-vcrs'i-blo 

v6nd'i-ble 



tSm'per-^rmSnt 
tSs't^mSnt 

sup'ple-mSnt 
tSn'e-mgnt 

• 

pSd'i-mSnt 

rS^i-ml^nt 

rti'di-mSnt 

• 

B^d'i-mSnt 
sSn'ti-mSnt 
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ftct'u-^rry 
adVer-s^ry 
ar'bi-tr^ry 
bofin'd^ry 

• 

c5m'men-t^ ry 

cu8't9m-^-ry 

dYg'ni-t^-ry 

Sl-e-mSntVry 
gst'u-f-ry 

F5b'ru-|[-ry 

gl5s'8§kry 

he-rSd'i-tVry 



a-ry, e-ry. 

b8n'9-rf-ry (»ii') 
im-a^i-nf^ry 
Jan'u-f-ry 
iTt'er^-ry 

• 

lu'mi-n§t-ry 

mer'ce-n§t-ry 

mTl'i-t§kry 

mts'sion-^ry 

• 

or'di-n^ry 



-T/ 



prrmgrry 



.:r^ 



ro'§|rrj^ 
roje'm^pry 



bra'ver-y 
brl'ber-y 
butcb'er-y 
dra'pery 



droU'er-y 
gSl'ler-y 

grap'erV 
gun'ner-y 



mTj'er-y 
mU'li-nSr-y 
m5ck'er-y' 
mys'ter-y 



ro't^ry 

saiVry 

sai'u-t^kry 

• 

88c'9n-d%-ry 

6gc're-t§rry 

sgd'en-tf-ry 

8Sm'i-n§t-ry 

B8l'i-t§t-ry 

stat'u-^ry 

trtb'u-tgrry 

vl"fi9n-§t-ry 

v8l'un-ta-rv 

nun'ner-y 
prtl'der-y 

• 

quack'^r-y 
sftp'per-y 



e €md i before a syUahh ending in ate. 

cSl'e-brate d6p're-cate Ira'pre-cate t51'er-ate 

c8n'gre-gate dgs'e-crate lag'er-ate vg^e-tate 

cSn'se-crato Sx'e-crate pSn'e-trate vSn'er-ate 



ab'di-cate 
an'i-mate 
ar'bi-trate 
can'di-date 

• 

Cilp'ti-vate 

c5^'i-tate 

cui'mi-nate 

• 

cfil'ti-vate 
d6d'i-cate 
foi'i-grSte 



e-rSd'i-cate 

• • 

gs'ti-mate 

• 

gx'pi-ate 
gx'tri-cate 

• 

fSb'ri-cate 
fSs'ci-nate 

• 

fu'mi-gate 
grftv'i-tate 
hS^'i-tate 
Ym'i-tate 



Ym'plj-cate 
tn'di-cate 

• 

tn'sti-gate 

Yr'ri-gate 

Jr'ri-tate 

• 

Rt'i-gate 

me'di-ate 

mSd'i-tate 

mWj-gate 

mu'tiJate 



nSy'i-gate 
nSm'i-nate 

• 

8b'li-gate 
8b'vi-ato 

• 

pai'Ii-ate 

pSI'pi-tate 

ra'di-ate 

• 

iH'mi-nate 
riis'ti-cate 

• 

sSl^yfite 
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pli-cate ter'mi-nate vSn'ti-late vbi'di-cate 

•c^te Jn'tri-c^te o'pi-^te pr8x'i-m^t^ 

le'di-^te li-cSn'ti-^te prSd'i-c^te trTp'li-cf,te 
m^te Bb'sti-n^te pr5f'li-g^te ul'ti-mf^te 

ercises for Writing,— ^ An affable person. An amiable dispo- 
• Blamable conduct. Changeable weather. A laughable mis- 

The horse is a manageable animaL K peaceable citizen. Notes 
able, Achilles was said to be vulnerable only in the heel. Com^ 
}le materials. Such conduct is not defensible. An infallible 
iy. An infusible metal. The mandibUt or jaw. The decision 
t reversible, A naval armament, A ligament^ or elastic mem- 
!. A witnessed will is called a testament. Oxygen is an element 
mmon air. A tool, or implement, A tenement^ or habitation. 
ccompaniment in music. A successful experiment. Liniment 
wound. A regiment of soldiers. A sublime sentiment, 
e manager of a life insurance company is called, in the United 
s, an actuary. An arbitrary monarch. A dignitary of the 
h. Elementary instruction. The months of January and Feb' 
r, A military force. The herb rosemary, A secondary consid- 
n. The secretary of a society. Sedentary habits. A seminary, 
lool. An exhibition of statuary, A visionary scheme. Voliin" 
motions. The bravery of a hero. A hall ornamented with 
ry, A gallery for paintings. The produce of a grapery, A 
for millinery, A great mystery, A slippery path. Hope will 
%te the mind. An exchange is a place where merchants congre* 

A delicate flower.- A delegate to a convention. Do not dese» 
the Sabbath. A substance so hard that nothing can penetrate 
L king may abdicate the throne. A candidate for an office. Es^ 
e the value. Fumigate the apartment Why do you hesi- 

In some countries, it is necessary to irrigate land artificially. 
piate to mitigate pain. An obstinate disposition. A physician 
3 use of mercury to salivate a patient. Provide some means to 
ate the house. An intimate acquaintance. An intricate sub- 
A licentiate in theology or law. The predicate of a sentence 
t which is asserted of the subject ProximcUe, or next ; ultimatt, 
it 
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c-nniy i-oni* 




c^-to're-iim 


pe-tro'le-iim 


sii$-ce-da'De-%m 


e:j-or'di-um 


pre'mi-iim 


e-qui-Kb'ri-fim 


cra'oi-um 

• 


d^-lM-am 


C9m-p6n'di-aiii 


o'pi-um 


em-po'ri-um 

•-an, i>an. 


tr^pe'zi-iim 


hy-per-bo're-^n 


mgd-i-ter-ra'ne-^n 


8ub-ter-ra'ne-|n 


^gra'ri^^ 


C9-me'di-^n 


ll-bra'ri-^n 


bar-ba'ri-^n 


gr^m-ma'ri-9,n 


tr^r^e'di-f^Q 


coUe'^-^n 


Msto'ri-^n 
e-ous, i-ons. 


v^le'ri-^n 


fx-t8Tn-p9-ra'ne-olis 


m^s-cel-Ia'ne-ous 

• • 


spou-ta'ne-o&s 


ex-tra'ne-oiis 


81-mul-ta'De-oiis 

• • 


ter-ra'que-o&s 


Sc-ri-mo'ni-oas 

• • 


cSr-e-Tno'ni-ous 

• • 


il-Iiis'tri-o&s 

• • 


C9rlum'ni-o&8 


b^r-mo'ni-oiis 
i-cal, a-cal, <Msal. 


par-si-Tno'ni-ofis 


Sc-^t^Tn'i-c^I 


Sn-^tSm'i-cal 


me-th8d'i-c^ 


U-l^gBr'jrC^ 


b9*tan'i.c^l 


pg-rWd'i-c^l 


Sn-frljft'i-c^ 


drfrm&t'i-c^l 


ine-{bSn'i-c^l 



Kem AKK 1. With respect to the lai^ class of a^Jeethres ending in cal, the 
unaccented vowel which immediatelj precedes this termination is i, except in 
the following six words, and a few others of rare oocnrrence. 



Sm-mo-nlVc9.1 
dSm-^-nf^rCfl 



e-quJv'o-c^ 



re-ctp'rcK5^ 
z9-dlVc^l 



dga^uf-tude (-w^y 



e-tnde, i-tnde. 
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:ude 


for'ti-tude 

• 


mSg^ni-tude 


tude 


gr&t'i-tude 


miil'ti-tude 

• 


bude 


las'si-tude 

• 


plSn'i-tude 


'i-tade 


iSt'i-tude 

• 


881'i-tude 


•gp'i-tude 


I5n'^i-tude 


tiir'pi-tude 



[ARK 2. Of the nomerons class of nouns that end in ty, the unaccented 
which immediately precedes this termination is i, unless the antepenult 
vixh i or y, in which case ty is immediately preceded by e. 

c-ty, i-ty. 

'e-ty (♦ng-si') mot'e-ty pi'e-*7 B9-brr^ty 

'e-ty m'ce-ty pro-prf^ty 89-ci'e-ty' 

e-ty no-t9-ri'^ty s^rti'^ty * v§t-r?o-ty 

* • • • • 

ir'di-ty dex-tgr'i-ty hu-mSn'i-ty stm-i-lar'i-ty 
m8d'i-ty e-ter'ni-ty* Itb-er-Sl'l-ty sub-iYm'i-'ty 
i-btl'i-ty for-mal'i-ty pr5b-§t-bll'i-ty ti-mld'i-ty' 

-bs'i-ty' hbs-pi-taiity r^rpWi-ty' * vVlM'i-ty 

• • • • 

c-ity, 8-ity. 

Q'i-ty e-l^tTq'i-ty rS^-i-prSQ'i-ty 

i§'i.ty fe-rS^'i-ty ' Birgkg'i-ty 

tg'i-ty lo-quSQ'i-ty te-nag'i-ty 

lt9'i-ty r§i-pa9'i-ty ve-rac'i-ty 

• • * • 

nBs'i-ty im-raSn'si-ty po-rBs'i-ty 

-8s'i-ty in-tgn'si-ty ' pro-pgn'si-ty 

r'si-ty ne-cSs'si-ty scrtl-pu-lSs'i-ty 

* • • 

jr-83'i-ty per-ver'si-ty u-ni-ver'si-ty 

srcises for Writing, -^Ccuioreum is obtained from the beaTer. 
leum ia liquid bitumen. A sttccedaneum, or substitute. Tha 
ium of a discourse. Ddirium is a disorder of the mind. A 
mdium, or ahridgment The i^yperborean te^wA, K »>Sa\w* 
I passage. The manners of a liarbariaiw K ^gc/A cttm«^>n»* 
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Valerian is a plant u^ed in medicine. An extemporaneous speech, h 
miaceUaneouM coilection. An acrimonious temper. Harmonious 
sounds. A parsimonious disposition. Academical education. Boka^ 
ical specimens. Periodical publications, Ammoniacal vapor. An 
equivocal expression. The zodiacal light. Customs fallen into desue- 
tude, A state of quietude. The altitude of a star. The dicrqritude 
of age. Oyercome Yfiih lassitude. The hermit lives in solitude. A 
great absurdity. A dear commodity. The virtue of hospitality. He 
was distinguished for his liberality. The sublimity of mountain 
scenery. The validity of a claim. He suffered from anxiety. Ebri- 
ety is synonymous with drunkenness. Oayety of disposition. The 
moiety, or half, of an estate. Desire a good reputation rather than 
notoriety. He was remarkable for his sobriety. A variety of objects. 
The atrocity of a crime. Duplicity^ or deceit. The elasticity of the 
air. Treaties aim at reciprocity. A man of veracity. Do not harbor 
animosity. Generosity of disposition. The immensity of the uni- 
verse. By force of necessity. An evil propensity. A celebrated 
university. 

3« Words in which a prefix or an initiai syUaMe may be 
mistaken for another of a similar sound. 



Sn-te-ce'dent 

. . 

&n-ti-$hrtst'i^ 

de-cease' 
de-cTde' 
de-bil'i-tj 
de-cl'pher 

^i-^gst'i-ble 

di-gr6ss' 

di-lute' 

dJs'CrS^^tign 



ante, aiiti. 

Sn'te-date Sn-te-pe-niilt' 
Su'ti-dote Sn-ti-sSp'tic 

de, di, dis. 

de-liide' de-spite' 

de-spije' de-sp(Srl' 

de-for'mi-ty de-mSl'ish 

de-lln'e-ate d§-prttv'i-ty 

di-mSn'8i9n di-rSc'to-ry 
di-mtn'ish di-vide' 
di-plo'm§t-cy di-vine' 



SaHe-rddm 
Sn'ti-typo 

de-spSnd' 

de-stro^ 

de-Bcrfp'ti9n 

de-ter'niine 

. * 

di-v?n'i-ty 
di-vorce'* 
di-vul^e' 



dia-putef 
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e-duce' 
e-gre'^ious 



e» if il, in, la. 

e-lfts'tic e-lu'ci-date e-mSt'ic 

• • • • • • 

f-lSc'tric e-mer'^^n-cy e-inSl'u-mSnt 



il-lu'mine im-S^ine im-iner'si9n in-Sc'u-Iate- 

il-liis'trate im-mBu'si-ty im-mu'm-ty i-tSl'i-cIze 



fer-men-t&'ti^ 

fer.tU'Vty 

fer't|l-ize 



fer, fir, fur. 

fer'ven-cy 
fiVm^mSiit 



fur'ni-ture 

fur'ther-more 

fur'tive 



mer, mar. 



mer'ce-D^ry mer-cu'ri-^ iner'maid miii/ky 
mer'ch^Q-dige mer'ci-fSU mor'der-olis mar^inur-Tng 



per'c9-late 
per'jure 
per'me-ate 
per'pe-trate ^ 

piir'blmd 
piir'ch^e 
piir'g»rt9-ry 



ter'm^gfint 

tiir'b^n 
tiir'bu-lSnt 



per, pur. 

per'qui-jlte 
per-Be-vere' 
per-Bfet' 
p^r-spScHiye 

piir'lin 

pur-loln' 

piir'port 

ter, tor. 

ter'mi-nate 

tur'me-rtc 
tur'b9t 



per-8aa'f]9n 
per'ti-nSnt 
per-vert^ 
per'vi-oa^ 

pur'pose 
pur-su'^nt 
piir'sui-vant ^-wre-i 



ter'ti-^ry '-ih*) 

tur'^d 
tiir'nip 



Ezerciten Ibr Writinip. — An antecedent is that which ^cie« be€c»A. 
The Bccent of ofititype is oti the antepenult. Aiiit\cKT\«l\au \<c)KJ<x>xt«^ 
An anHdote to poison. That is antUeptic 'wVus^ Qo\n^\isttKX»^^^s^s» 
9* 
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faction. The deeease^ or death, of a person. Fools despise wixdonk 
It is better to hope than to despond, A state of debility, or weakness. 
It requires great skill to delineate objects accurately. Such conduct 
shows the man*s depravity, A point difficult to determine. Do not 
digress from the main subject. Dilute^ or weaken spirituous liquor. 
An angry dispute. Severe pain will distort the features. Do not 
divulge what is imparted to you in confidence. A digestible sub- 
stance. He was skilled in diplomacy. Discretion is necessary. The 
study of divinity. An egregious blunder. An elastic substance. Be 
prepared for an emergency. The emolument of an office. Milton says, 
" What in me is dark* iUumine,^ The immensity of the universe. An 
immunity, or privilege. Italicize the emphatic words. The fertility 
of the soiL The stars in the Jirmameni, A license from the sultan of 
Turkey is called a firman. Costly furniture, A mercenary is one 
who serves for hire. Mercurial medicine. A murderous intent. A 
murky atmosphere. The liquor is made to percolate through coarse 
aand. How depraved one must be to perpetrate so great a crime ! 
A perquisite of an office. A pertinent remark. Cloth is pervious to 
water. One who is near-sighted is said to be purblind, A purlin 
is an inside brace to a rafter. What was the purport of his remarks? 
A termagant, or scolding woman. The tertiary strata of rocks. A 
turban for the head. Turmeric is the root of an East Indian plants 
and yields a yellow dye. The twbot is a delicate flat fish. A tur^ 
gid style. 






3« Words in tohich the final syllable may be mistaken for 

another of a similar sound. 



^c-cSpt'^nce 

^d-mTt't§Lnce 

^.t-tSnd'^nce 

con-cord'^nce 

coun'te-nance 



ance, ence. 

for-beir'fince 

Jg'no-r^nce 

or'di-nfince 

pSt'u-l^nce 

re-luc'tance 



re-m¥t'tance 

re-^st'fince 

sus'te-n^nce 

tSm'per-^nco 

ut'ter-^nce 



cir-ciim'fer-ence 

• • • 

cpn-cHr^rence 



c8r-re-sp8nd'ence 

dgf'er-ence 

de-pSnd'^iico 



dtf'fer-^nce 
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Im-prti'dence 


Yn-d^-pSn'dence 


rSv'er-^nce 


tn-^-ver'tence 


9C-cfir'rence 

ant, eat. 


sub-sYst'ence 

• • 


9rbun'd^nt 


c8n's9-n|int 


re-dWdfint 


^cSnd'^nt 


de-fSnd'fiut 


re-luc't^nt 


^t-tSod'^nt 


dis-cor'd^t 


tri-iim'ph^iit 


^p-p&r'ent 


c8r-re-8p8nd'ent 


9p-po'neDt 


C9m-po'n6nt 


^x-po'nent 


re-8pl6n'dent 


C9Q-ciir'reot 


{n-clSm'ent 
ar, er, or, re. 


Bu-per-in-tSnd'90t 


Sn'gu-V 


j6c'u-l§Lr 


tab'u-l^r 


ftn^Du-I^r 


Itn'e-^r 


tu'teJ^r 


ciVcu-I^r 


mus'cu-Ifir 


vYn'e-g^ir 


fi^mlFi^r 


8c'u-l^r 


B6c'u-l^r 


gl5b'tt-l^r 


p8p'u-I^r 


stm'iJ^r 


tn'8u-l9.r 


rSg'uJ^r 


RYn'gu-l^r 


com-m&nd'er 


in-trtld'er 

• • 


re-mSm'ber 

• • 


cfl'in-der 

9f 


of-fSnd'er 

• • 


re-main'dor 

• • 


dij-or'der 


pre-t6nd'er 


sur-rSn'der 

• • 


^g.grgs8'9r 


me'te-or 

* • 


pr9-f8s8'9r 


ch4n'cel-l9r 


mSd-er-a'tor 

• 


86ii'art9r 


cre-a'tor 

• • 


mSn'i-tor 

• • 


spec-ta'tor 


«d'i-tor 

• • 


8p'er-a-t9r 


suc-c68'8or 

• • 


^m'pe-r9r 


8r'^t9r 


sur-vey'9r (-▼«') 


g6v'ern-9r 


po9-§Ss8'9r 


tran8-la't9r 


^c-c8u'tre 


con-cgn'tre 


\\Sl'^\.X^ 


&xnrplnrthe'^rtTe 


fi'bre 


1^9? \X^ 
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Exercises for Writing. — Can you gain admittance ? A pleai' 
ant countenance. Ati ordinance, or law. A remittance of money. 
Observe temperance in all things. The circumference of a circle. A 
merchant's correspondence. A state of dependence. Such conduct 
shows great imprudence. A rare occurrence. The means of subsist- 
ence. An abundant supply. She went without an attendant. Dis- 
cordant sounds. The apparent motion of the sun. Inclement weath- 
er. The superintendent of a manufactory. An angular outline. Of 
a globular shape. Jocular remarks. Ocular evidence. One is simi- 
lar to the other. The tutelar deities of the Romans. Sharp vinegar. 
The commander of a military company. A pretender to science. The 
troops were obliged to surrender. Who was the aggressor^ The 
editor of a newspaper. The emperor of Russia. Conscience is a 
faithful monitor. An eloquent orator. A professor in a college* 
Who is to be his successor P A surveyor of land. The Colosseum ia 
a spacious amphitheatre at Rome. K fibre of cotton. The lustre of 
silk. 





ceed, cede, sede. 




ex-ceed' 


pro-ceed' 


suc-ceed' 


^c-cede' 


pre-cede' 


se-cede' 

• 


fn-ter-cede' 


re-cede' 

eer, ere, ier. 


Bu-per-sede' 


&uc-tion-eer' 


gn-^-neer' 


mu-ti-neer' 

• 


chSn'ti-cleer 

• 


gSzj-et-teer' 


prT-v^^-teer' 


chSr-i-ot-eer' 


moiin-tain-eer' 

• 


vSl-un-teer' 


9.d-here' 


cSs'si-mere 

• 


per-se-vere' 


at'mos-phere 


C9-here' 


re-vere' 


S.u-stere' 


In-ter-fere' 

• 


sia-cere' 

• 


bftm-bar-dier' 


^hSn-de-lier' 


gSn-do-Iier' 


brifg-ardier' 


cui-ras-sier' (kws) 


grSu-§Kiier' 


cSv'^liSr^ 


fln-^n-cier' 


\S\i\j^^-^^^ 
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erce, erae, one. 




9rmerce' 

co-erce' 

cSm'merce 


^-perse' 

CQU-verse' 

dis-perse' 


^•ourse' 
disburse' 
re-im-burse' 


• 


ew, He. 




ar'gae 
cui/feW 


rSs'cue 

• 

nSph^ew (ii«iro 

ice, ise. It. 


rSf'i-due 


fc-c8m'plice 

ar'inis-tYce 

ar'ti-hco 


SvVrtce 
co*Vd-Jce 

dSnHi-frYce 

• 


Brt-flce 

• 

pr89l.pJce 
prSj'u-dYce 


Sn'ise 

• 

mor'tise 

• 

prSm'ise 


prSm^se 
trea'tise 

• 

e-phSmVils 

ceons, ciont, tioQs. 


Sp-i-der'mia 

me-trSpVh^ 
pr9-b8s'c{a 


ar-^il-Ia'ceons 

crud-ta'ceou8 

• • 


f&r-i-na'ceous 

• • 

fo-li-a'ceoua 

• a 


her-ba'ceona 

• • 

sSp^na'ceoua 


fiu-da'cioiifl 

• 

fiu-spf'cious 


f^Ua'cious 
r^-pa'cious 


s^rga'oioua 
V9-ra'ciou8 


^ro-bl^'tious 
cSn-sci-Sn'tious i-i^y 


con-tgn'tious 
fl^^rtioiis' 

cial, sial, tial. 


fio-tftious 

• * 

Bu-per-atf'tioua 


ar.ti.frci>l 
bgn^fr'ci^l 


prSj-u-dt"ci|il 


pro-vYn'ci^l 
8u-per-ft"cial 


c8n-tr9-ver'8i^l 


c8n-8e-qa?n't\^\ 
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^rYth-me-tt^'ci^n 
^e-8m-e-trt"ci^n 

Su-i-mSd-ver'sioa 

• • 

Sp-pre-h6n'8i9n 

^-cSl-er-a'tipn 

9,c-c5m-mo-da'ti9n 

^.n-ni-hj-Ia'tipn 

9,p-pro-pri-a'tion 

^s&s-si-na'tiQQ 

as-so-ci-S'ti9Q 

(-'■hf.) 



cian, sion, tion. 

m^th-e m^F'ci^n 

cSm-pre-hSn'siQQ 
c8n-de-8cSD'si9Q 

con-fSd-er-a'ti9Q 

e-mSn-ci-pa'tion 

e^JiTl-^ra'tipn 

^es-tlc-u-Ia'tipn 

De-go-ti-a'tion 

(W) 
pr9-pT-ti-a'ti9a 



p81-i-tf'ci^n 
rh6t-9-ri"ci|in 

Yn-ter-mYs'sion 

• • 

rSp-re-bSn'8i9ii 

rSc-9m-meD-da'ti9B 

r8c-on-ctl-i-5'tion 

• • • 

rSp-re-§en-ta'ti9a 

BcYn-til-la'tion 

Bu-per-gr-9-ga'ti9n 

yS9-iI-la'ti9n 



Exercises for Writing. — His expenses exceed his income. I hope 
you will succeed. Will he (iccede to your request P New inventions 
supersede the old. He is an auctioneer. The hard life of a moutUam' 
eer. A volunteer in an army. Austere manners. A garment is made 
of cassimere. Persevere in what you undertake. A splendid ehande^ 
Iter. A skilful financier. An Italian gondolier. Do not attempt to 
coerce him. llie pursuits of commerce. The mayor ordered the crowd 
to disperse. Who is to disburse the fUnds ? Will they Btop to argue 
the question? The curfew^ or evening helL A sineio, or tendon* 
An accomplice in crime. A mean artifice. A steep preeipiee. The 
seed of anise. A mortise for a tenon. A profound ireatiee. The 
cuticle, or scarfskin, is called also the epidermis. The proboscis of an 
elephant Argillaceous earth. Farinaceous food. Auspicious cir- 
cumstances. Fidlacious reasoning. A voracious animaL A conien' 
tious disposition. Superstitious fears. Artificial flowers. Commer- 
cial news. A provincial dialect. Superficial knowledge. Contro* 
versial writings. Penitential tears. His escape was providential A 
reverential attitude. A good arithmetician. The art of the rhdorir 
dan. I do not wish to incur animadversion. He showed great conr 
descension. Such conduct is worthy of reprehension. Every thing 
was provided for her accommodation. The assassination of Csesar. A 
feeling of exhUaroiion. A |)ropitiation tot %\3cu Tbe «ctn<i27afum of 
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cy, sy. 






'en-cy 

• 

5t^n-cy 

•en-cy 

jn-cy' 

C|rCy 


fai'l^y 
flu'en-cy 
p5l'i-cy ' 
pi'ra-cy 
pri'v^rcy 

• 




«e'cro-cy 

85l'ven-cy 

t6n'den-cy 

iir'^en-cy 

va'c|in-cy 


i't^y 
'te-sy 


gp'i-lgp-sy 

hSr'e-sy 

hy-p8c'rj-8y 

• 

sy, zy. 




l6p'ro-8y 

mTn'8trel-8y 

pleu'ri-8y 


''?y 

'sy 


ea'§y 

greo^y 

nbV^y 


p&i'9:r 

pto'fy 

pro'jy 


qutn'§y 

ro'§y 

tSn'jy 


'zy 

=7 


dYz'zy 
fr8n'zy 

• 


ha'zy 
la'zy 


ma'zy 
B\eB,'zy 


/tro-phe 


phe, phy. 

c^rtSs'tro-pbe 


1 


stro'phe 


r'rfi-phy 

j'r^.phy 

• 


or-th8g'r^phy 
phi-l8s'9-pliy ' 


ste-nSg'r^rphy 
to-p8g'r|rphy' 


in'dnim 

• 

)'rum 

• 

J'mi-fim 


me'di-um 

• 

milJSn'ni-um 

• • 

m9-mSn'tum 




pgn'da-Iiim 
pp-ma'tiim 

vac'u-tim ■ 

• 


is'tom 

)'dom 

dQm 


free'dom 

M'i-om 

• • 

mar'tyr-dom 




thr&l'd9m 

vSn'om 

• 

wt5'd9m 


ie's9me 
'some 


In'cAme 
ISne'sQinQ 
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y. ey. 

Remark 1. Of the large class of words ending in y miaeceiited, nearly 
half have the final syllable ly. Most of these are adverbs, yet a few are 
a(^ectives. The words m the following list are the principal nouns and verbs 
which terminate in Ijr. 

bai'ly f8l'ly rmy sSl'ly 

dai'ly hSl'ly sSl'ly til'ly 

• • • • 

Remajul 2. Of the small class of words ending hi ey nnaooented, ths 
most of them are noons ; yet a few of them are acyectives and verbs.* 

Sb'bey h6n'ey iSck'ey g^^'^Y 

^t-tor'ney (tar') jer'^ey malm'^ey (m»ni') mSt'Iey 

c&u'§ey joiir'ney m6n'key o'jhrey 

c^ck'ney jSck'ey wMm'§ey sky'ey 

hSck'ney ker'jey clay'ey whey'ey (hwi'?) 

Exercises for Writing. ~ Clemency towards offenders. The cur- 
rency of a country. Fluency of speech. It is the policy of rogues to 
earry out their plans in secrecy. He was elected to fill a vacancy. Be 
not guilty of apostasy. Well-bred persons are known by their cour- 
iesy. Hypocrisy is very sinfuL His disorder is pleurisy . A clumsy 
contrivance. The daisy is a beautiful flower. The pansy, or garden 
violet. His disorder is quinsy. A breezy atmosphere. Motion in a 
circle will make one dizzy. The man is lazy. Sleazy silk. A sad 
catastrophe. An interesting biography. The art of writing in short- 
hand is called stenography. The topography of a city. Can you guess 
the conundrum? A performance worthy of great encomium. The 
period of the millennium. A vacuum may be produced in a closed 
vessel by means of the air-pump. Accustom yourself to early rising. 
His son will succeed to the earldom. A state of thraldom Birds are 
blithesome. Wholesome food. Do not stop to daUy by the way. The 
leaves of the holly. A sportive scUly. A tally, or account. West* 
minster abbey. A causey, or causeway. A hackney, or hired horsei 
Fine woollen yam is called ^er^e^. Kersey is a kind of coarse dotb 
A lackey, or servant Clayey soil. An ochrey substance. A ti^qfe§ 
liquid. 

* Tot th» other nouns belotic^nt to tblm cXvn, w« \<^l^^. 
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VIII. Words pronoiinoed alike, but spelled 

differently. 



A. 



Adds', does add. 

Adze, a cutting instrument. 

Ail, to be HI, 

AXq, fermented malt liquor. 

Air, ihe atmx)sphere. 

Ere, before. 

E'er, ever. 

Heir, one who inherits. 

All, the whole. 
Awl, an instrumjent. 

Altar, a place for sacrHkes. 
Alter, to change. 



Ante, btfore. 
Anti, against. 

Arc, part of a drde. 
Ark, a vessel. 

Ascent, rise. 

Assent, ad of agreeing. 

Ate, did eat. 
Eight, twice four. 

Auger, an instrument. 
Augur, a soothsayer. 

Aught, any thing. 
Ought, to be obliged. 



Exercises for Writing. — He adds insult to injury. Sharpeb the 
adze. What can ail him ? This is good ale. Breathe pure air. Ere 
you go. If e^er it happen. An heir to an estate. All his goods. _ 
Bring me an awl. He offered the victim on the altar. Alter the 
shape. An on^e-room is a room before another. An an^t-Christian is 
one opposed to Christianity. The arc of a circle. Noah's ark. The 
ascent is steep. I give my assent. He ate eight apples. Bore a hole 
with an auger. Events sometimes belied the augur's predictions. If 
aught prevented, you ought to have told me. 



B. 



Bad, not good. 
Bade, did bid. 

Bail, surety. 
Bale, a paxJcage. 

Bait, a lure. 
Sate, /b lessen. 

10 



Baize, coarse wooUen stuff. 
Bays, bay trees; a garland. 

Ball, a globe. 
Bawl, to cry aloud. 

Bard, a poet* 

Barred, /asteued wOv a>ao.T 



^: 



no 
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Bare, uncovered, naked. 
Bear, an animal. 

Base, mean, vile. 
Bass, a part in music. 

Bay, an arm of the sea. 
Bey, a Turkish governor. 

Be, to eocist. 
Bee, an insect. 

Beach, the seorshore. 
Beech, a/orest4ree. 

Beat, to strike. 

Beet, a garden vegetable. 

Bean, a gallant. 
Bow, to shoot wUh. 

Been, pa^t participle of be. 
Bin, a repository for com. 

Beer, a liquor. 

Bier, a frame for conveying Broach, a spU. 

the dead. Brooch, an ornamental pin. 

Bell, a sounding vessel of ^ ., , i. x • 

'^7 ^ -^ Brows, the arches of hair 



Bole, a clayey earth. 
Boll, a seed-vessdf a pod. 
Bowl, a vessel for liquids. 

Borne, carried. 
Bourn, a bound, a limit. 

Bough, a branch (^ a tree. 
Bow, ancust of respect. 

Brake, a thicket of bram> 

lies. 
Break, to part, to rend. 

Breach, infraxiion; a gap. 
Breech, the hinder pari cf 
a gun. 

Bread, food made (^ grain. 
Bred, educated. 

Brews, does brew. 

Bruise, to crush with a Uow. 



metal. 
Belle, a gay young lady. 

Berry, a smaU fruit. 
Bury, to inter. 

Berth, a sleeping-place. 
Birth, a coming into life. 

Bite, act of biting. 
Bight, a small bay. 

Blew, did Uow. 
Blue, sky-colored. 

Boar, a male swine. 
Bore^ (he size of a hole. 



over the eyes. 
Browse, to feed on shrubs. 

Brute, an irrational ani- 

mal. 
Bruit, a noise, a report. 

Burrow, a hole for rabbits. 
Borough, a corporate town. 

But, except ; a limit. 
Butt, a cask; to beat. 

Buy, to purchxjise. 
By, near. 



M:xercine9 for Hunting* — It waa so bad 1 bade \&gcl «i.OQsxd^ \U 
ffe gave bail for Ids appearance. A bale of f^oo^ BaU Va ^Vks^l. 
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or abate, a demand. The screen was made of haiee. Bays for 
I and poets. Koll the baU. Do not bawl so loud. Homer was 
*eat bard of the Greeks. The door is barred. Bare feet The 
bear, A base act. He sings bass. The bay of Naples. The 
a Turkish province. Be quiet. The busy bee. Near the beach 
1 a beech'iree. Beat the carpet. The white beet contains much 
A beau attends a lady. The Indian bow and arrow. The com 
en a long time in the bin. Beer is made of malt and hops. The 
was borne on a bier. The bell rings. The beUe of the village. 
I bury the berry, a bush will grow, from it. The sailor sleeps 
ly in his berth. Birth and death are the portals of a new life. 
9at was moored in a bight The bite of a dog. The wind blew, 
ky is blue. The wild boar, A gun of large bore. He was 
on a litter. The bourn from which no traveller returns. Arme- 
iole is used for tooth-powder. The boll of a plant A bowl 
k. The bough of a tree. Make a bow. The deer is sheltered 
i brake. It is easy to brec^ glass. A breach in a wall. The 
9f a gun. The bread is well baked. A yreU-bred man. He 
beer. He will bruise his fingers. A broach to roast meat 
\. brooch for the dress. The brows protect the eyes. The cattle 
; on the tender twigs. Old writers used bruit in the sense of 
. Senseless as a bruie, A rabbit in his burrow. An Englisb 
jh, A butt or boundary. A butt of wine. Buy a book. Sit 



o. 

idar, an almanac. Cast, to throw, toeing. 

ader, a hot-press. Caste, an hereditary dasSj 

, _ ^^^^ as among the Hindoos, 

to summon, ^ 

, a net for the hair. c^jj^r, an evergreen, 

on, a great gun, Ceder, one who cedes, 

J, a. ruh or Uw, ^^^^^ ^ ^.^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 

as, doth for sails, ^ Seed, that from which a 

a&j^ to sift, to examine. plant or an animal is 

tat, ^^e chirf town. produced, 

tol, s^piMic edijke. c^y^ ^ ^^^^ ^ ^^ i^^^ 

t, a tveight. roof. 

t, a u^daMe. S^al, to /cwAca wJiK ^ *^^ 



{ 
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Ceiling, the covering qf an 

inner roof. 
Sealing, fdstening with a 

seal. 

Cell, a small f dose room. 
Sell, to dispose of for movr 
ey. 

Cellar, a room in the ground 

under a house. 
Seller, one who sells. 

Cent, a copper coin. 
Sent, did send. 
Scent, smdl, odor. 

Cere, to cover with tvax. 
Sear, to burn, to cauterize. 
Sere, dry, withered. 
Seer, one who sees. 

Cession, act of yielding. 
Session, sitting of a court. 

Chagrin, mjortificaiion, vexa^ 

tion. [er. 

Shagreen, a kind of leatlir 

Choir, a band of singers. 
Quire, 24 sJieets of paper. 

Choose, to sded. 
Chews, does chew. 

Chuff, a coarse down. 
Chough, a hind of bird. 

Cingle, a girth for a Iwrse. 
Single, onCy or not more 
tJian one. 

Cinque, ^ve in dice. 
Sink, a receptade or drain. 

Cite, to quote. 

Site, situation^ ffround-phU 
Sight, jn^ ' hu ^^ 



Clause, apart qf a sentence^ 
Claws, talons qf a bird^ 
&c. 

Climb, to ascend, to mount. 
Clime, dimate, region. 

Cole, a name for cabbage. 
Coal, a kind of fud. 

Coarse, not fine. 
Course, a way, a passage. 

Coin, metallic money. 
Coigne, a wooden wedge. 
Quoin, a comer-stone. 

Color, hue or tint of bodies. 
Culler, one who cwls. 

Collar, a neckband. 
Choler, anger, rage. 

Complement, afuU quantity 
or number. 

Compliment, ddicale flat- 
tery, praise. 

Complemental, iSZZingf up. 
Complimental, implying com- 
pliments. 

Coral, a hard substance 
found in the ocean. 

Corel, the inner covering of 
a flower, coroUd. 

Cord, a smaU rope. 
Chord, the string qf a mu- 
sical instrument. 

Core, the inner part qf any 

thing. 
Corps, a body of troops. 

CowTic\\, a boottj 0/ councH' 
lore. 
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Oonsin, (he child of an unr Crews, (he plural of crew. 
de or aunt Craise, to rove for plunder. 

Cozen, to chiot, to trick. c^^^,^ inhuman. 

Creak, to make a harsh Crewel, a kind of yarn. 

noise. Cygnet, a young swan. 

Creek, a small inlet or cove. Signet, a seal. 

Exercises for Writing. — Remarkable evente are entered in the 
calendar. The press in which clothiers smooth their cloth is called a 
calender. CaU a servant Her hair was bound with a card. The 
fort bristled with cannons. The canons of the church. Tente are made 
of canvas. Canvass the question thoroughly. Boston is the cctpital 
of Massachusetts. The CapHol at Washington is an imposing edi- 
fice. The gold weighed ten carats. Carrots are good food for 
horses. Slings to cast stones. There are no castes in this country. 
The wood of the cedar is very durable. T^e ceder of a privilege. He 
cedes more than is asked. The seeds of a plant Ceil a room. Seal 
a letter. The ceding is ten feet from the floor. He is sealing a 
letter. A cdl in a prison. Goods to seU. The house has a good 
cellar. He is a book-^eZZ^r. A new cent. A pleasant scent. Cere 
the thread. The sere and yellow leaf. A cession of territory. A ses* 
sion of Congress. He felt great chagrin. Shagreen is made rough 
by imbedding seeds in the skin, while it is soft The music of a 
choir. A quire of paper. Be sure to choose the best He cfiews 
tobacco. The chough resembles the crow. Chuff, as used by Shak- 
apeare, means a kind of clown. Cingle has the same meaning as sur^ 
cingl^. Single is opposed to double. A cinque in dice. A sink in a 
kitchen. He does not cite any authority. A site for a building. The 
sight of the eye. A clause in a sentence. The claws of a lion. A 
hill hard to clindf. Clime is a poetical word for " climate.'' Broccoli 
is a species of cole. Mineral coal is supposed to be of vegetable ori* 
gin. A cloth of coarse material. Take the best course. The cent is 
the lowest coin. A coigne is a wooden wedge used by printers. The 
quoins of a building. The colors of the rainbow. CvUers of herbs. 
:\ collar for the neck. Choler is used by the poets for " anger.*' He 
has his con^lement of men. The compliment was well merited. Comi^ 
plemental is applied to that which supplies what is wantuv^. A. com* 
plim^al notice. Some islands are ionaed oXmoi^X. «w>u\x^^ ^^ cotoV^ 
A fewer Is surrounded by a coroL Tie tVie bxroiKl'a m^ ^ cw^ ""^^ 
10 • 
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ehards of a harp. The e&re of an apple. A military eorpi. TIm 
governor and his council. Oi?e good counsel, if you give any. They 
are cousins. One who cozens another, wrongs himselt The doon 
creak on their hinges. They steered the boat into a creek. These 
ships, manned with crews of the most desperate character, were sent by 
their owners to cruise in the Mexican gulf. A cruel man is worse than 
a brute. Crewel is a species of worsted. Shakspeare says, " I am 
the cygnet to this pale, &int swan." The bill has received the king's 
signeL 

D. 

Dam, a bank to corifine Doe, the/emale deer. 

water. ^ Dough, unbaked bread. 

Damn, to condemn. jy^^^ ^ ^j^ ^ spirUuau 

Day, the time between sunrise liquor. 

and sunset. Drachm, a small weight. 

Dey , a Moorish govemJbr. r\ a. Tm ^ t 
•' ' ^ Draft, a bid of exchange. 

Dear, costly. Draught, a quantity qf li- ^ 

Deer, an animal. quor drank at once. 

Dew, i;apor deposUed al jy ^f ^ ^^ j,.^^ ^ 

nigM. [paid. ^ 

Due, omngr, tlwl is to be j)oue, performed. 
. Die, to eocpire. t\ x j j 

Discous, like a disk. »x. , ^>. , 

Discus, a quoU. Dire, dreadful, mournftd. 

TV. ^ , . .. Dyer, one who dyes. 

Discreet, prudent, cautious. 

Discrete, not concrete, dis- Dying, expiring. 

tinct. Dyeing, coloring. 

Exercises for Writing. — The water flows over the dam. Day 

and night succeed each other. The dey of Algiers. All kinds of 

provision are very dear. The deer is a beautiful animaL Deit 

does not fall in cloudy weather. Honor is due to merit. All men 

jnust die. Indigo is chiefly used as a blue dye. Discous in a botan- 

/caJ term for broad and flat To t\ao^ xYie discus ^^ «^^^^Ti\]^ «^ 

9Fjth the OreekB and Romans. He ^\io \a di«rre«i «oaw \jmJ^\n». 
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ance. A dUcrde term is one which expresses a quality apairt 
.ny substance, as " whiteness." The doe has no horns. D&ugh 
better bread for being kneaded. A dram of brandy. A 
n of medicine. A drajl on London. A draught of ale. Fish 
so as to have a dun color are called dun-fish. The work is done. 
a cloud of dust yonder ! Dost thou see it P A dire calamity, 
by trade a dyer. Some are dying, while others are coming into 
The art of dyeing requires the observance of many chemical 



E. 

a/emale sheep. You, tJie peraon or persviu 

» an evergreen tree. spoken to. 

Tcise for Writiag.— Do you see that ewe under the y«i0 P 



F. • 

, price of passage. Flour, powdered grain, 

oeaviiful. Flower, apart (f a plant. 

glad, pleased. Flue, a passage for smoke. 

, a temple. Flew, aid fly. 

^f F^ ^ ' For©, coming first, anterior. 

;, languid, weak. Four, tioice ttvo. 

.false shmv, pretence. Yori, a fiyrtified place. 

, a hind of rural deity. Forte, that in which one 
I, a young deer. eoccds. 

aneaplmt Yorihjtyrward, out. 

, the plural of foot. Fourth, {he next to the third. 

p to stiratn 

er, a potion or charm ^''\ '^otJmn^fiUhy. 
eicUelove. Fowl, a hrd. 

an insect. Frays, the plural of fray. 

to hasten or run away. Phrase, an eocpression. 

a mass qf footing ice. Franc, a Freack com. 
to run as water. l^Texis.^iyym>yWf^s^<>^f:f^^^ 
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Freeze, to congeal ioUh Furs, the pbirci qf fur. 
C(M. Furze, a priddy shrub. 

Frieze, qf an entabUUure. ^^j^gom, excrescent, spory 

Fir, an evergreen tree. gy. 

Fur, fine hair. Fungus, a mushroom. 

Exercises for Writing.— The fare by water is less than by landi 
A fair lady. The prodigal in Uie parable would fain have eatea 
husks. A fane^ or temple. Do not feign what you do not fed. 
Faint with hunger. A feini to deceive. Milton speaks of **fami 
with cloven heeL** Faums are very timid. A feat of strength. 
Shoes for the feet. We Jilter a liquid to make it dear. The super- 
stitious alone ascribe any virtue to a philter. The JUa is remaik* 
able for its strength in leaping. '*The vnckedflee when no maa 
pursueth.^ Immense floes are seen in the Arctic regions. The tidi 
flaws rapidly. Bread is made of flour. The rose is a beautiful 
flower. The flue of a chimney. The bird flew away. The for^ feet 
of a ybur-footed animaL The fort at the entrance of the Ikjbar. 
Story-telling is his forte. The blossoms of firuit-trees did not cone 
forth until the fourth week of May. Foul places are fitvorite resorti 
of some kinds at fowl. Quarrelsome people are liable to get into 
frays. " How do you do ? " is a common phrase. One frane k 
equal to about eighteen and a half cents. A man of frank disposition. 
Mercury will freeze at forty degrees below zero. Tbs frieze of the 
Parthenon. A flr tree. A garment lined with fur. The trade in 
furs has been very lucrative. Fields covered with/tir«e. K fungous 
substance resembles k fungus. 

Or. 

Gage, a pledge, a pavm. Oilder, one who gilds. 
Gauge, a measure. Guilder, a Dvich coin. 

Gate, a sort of door. Glare, dazzling light. 

Gait, a manner of walking. Glair, the whue of an 

Gild, to overlay with gold. ^9' 

Guild, an association. Gloze, to flatter. 

Gilt, overlaid with thin ^1^^«' ^^^ .9^^- 

gold. Gored, pierced. 

Guilt; criminality, sin. Gourd, apkmL 
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;e, a frame for a fire. Grisly, dreadfvlj horrible. 
it, large in huXk or num- Grizzly, grayish. 

^' Groan, to sigh, as in pain. 

er, a rough instrument Grown, increased in size. 

grate wUh. Grocer, a dealer in tea. 

Iter, more great. ^^.^^^ ^^ 

ives, armor for the legs. Grosser, more gross. 
ves, does grieve. 

srcises for Writingr. — A gage of fidelity. The gauge of a cask. 
te is made to turn on hinges. He has an awkward gait. It 
(y to gild wood with gold-leaf. The guUd of masons. Any 
gilt appears like gold. Suffering inseparably follows guiU. 
gilder charged a guilder for his work. The glare of tho sun. 
fZatr of an egg. It may do less harm to censure than to gloze. 
Sre glows in the grate. The horse was gored by an angry bulL 
I's gourd. A grate for coals. A great fire. A grater for nut- 
Qreater caution will be necessary. Soldiers in ancient times 
greaves. How she grieves at her loss! A grisly spectro. A 
\y beard. The pain makes him groan. The tree has grovm to 
At height His occupation is that of a grocer. Water is a 
\r medium than air. 



H. 

I, healthy. Hear, to perceive hy the esr. 

^frozen drops of rain. Here, in this place. 

\ of the head or skin. Herd, a number of beasts 

5, a quadruped. together. 

, a large room. Be^rd, did hear. 

I, to puUy to draw. Hew, to cut and trim toith 

), a hedeer. a stag. „ ^^ ^^* ^- ^ 

rt, an organ of the ^^le, cobr, tint. 

dy. Hie, to go in haste. 

I, to cure, to restore. ^^S^^ ^^< ^' ^^^^^«*^- 

I, the hind part of the Hire, wages. 

it. Higher^ more high. 
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Hoard, a store laid up. Hoop, a band around a cask. 

Horde, a band ; a tribe. Whoop, a loud cry, a shout. 

Hole, a cavity. Hour, sixty minutes. 

Whole, aUf total. Our, belonging to us. 

Exercises lor Writiiiflr*— He is haU and robust. Much Tutil has 
fallen. The hair of the head. The hare is noted for timidity. The 
hall was filled with people. The horses cannot haul so heavy a load 
The hart was shot through the heart. Ointment to heal a wound. 
Achilles was Tulnerable in the Tied. I hear music here in the garden. 
A herd of cattle. The strangest story I ever heard, ffew the timber. 
The flower is of a purple hue. The laborer is worthy of his hire. No 
saying has higher authority than this. The miser's hoard. A horde 
of wandering Tartars. Bore a hole for the screw. Take a part, if 
you cannot get the whole. Bind it with a hoop. The Indian war- 
whoop is terrible. At an early hour, our troops took up the line 
of march. 

I. 

Id, not out. Invade, to enter hostUdy. 

Inn, a tavern. Inveighed, did inveigh. 

Indict, to charge. Isle, an island. 

Indite, to compose. Aisle, a walk in a church. 

Exercises for Writing. — '' There was no room for them in the 
inn.** The grand jury will indict him. Milton said he did not care 
to indite a poem on the subject of war. C»sar crossed the Ruhieon to 
invade Rome. The better citizens inveighed against him for his 
ambitious projects. The poets use isle for " island.^ The aide of 
a oathedraL 

K. 

Kernel, an edUle substance Kill, to deprive of life, 
in a shell or husk. Kiln, a sort of furnace. 

Colonel, a military titU. ^nit, to weave with a n^ 

Key, qf a lock. cKe, 

Quay, a mde, a wharf. 15\l, the egg cf o. Vwafe. 
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e, a base man. 
f part of a church. 

r, did know. 

an African animal. 

not dd. 



Knot, a part which is tied. 
Not, a word of denial. 

Know, to have knowledge. 
No, not any ; nay. 



rcises for Writingr — The kemd of a nut The cohmd of ft 
nt. The key of a closet The ship is lying at the quay. Do 
I the insect A kUn for burning limestone. To knit is to 
without a loom. A nit is hardly visible to the naked eye. He 
s knave than fooL The nave of St PauFs cathedral. I knew 
soon as I saw him. The gnu resembles the horse. The gar- 
is new. Untie the knot. I can not do it Do you know any 
>f this matter? I must answer, No. 



L. 



% kind of resin; 
, wonty need. 

J, does lack, 
hose, not eocad. 

to had, to freight, 
did lay. 

a narrow street, 
past participle of lie. 

does lap. 
), course, flow. 



Leek, a plant. 
Leak, to run out. 

Levee, an embankment. 
Levy, to raise, to collect. 

Lie, a criminal falsehood. 
Lye, a solution of potash. 

Limb, a branch. 
Limn, to paint. 

Links, the plural of link. 
Lynx, an aninud of the cat 
kind. 



1, a small Uoodsucker. 

\,to cause water to pass Load, a burden, a freight. 

ough ashes. Lode, a mineral vein. 

did lead. Loch, a lake, {in Scotland.) 

a heavy met(d. Lock, for doors, &c. 

of a plant. Lore, learning^ erudition, 

willingly, gladly. Lower, more low. 



rcises for Writing. — Varnish is made ol Xous. Towc^Sa t^^Vj^ 
'cants for o&ce. He that lack% good prawivj^'w "W^ '^ ^'*'* '^'^ 
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his morals. The verb Uide is chiefly used in the participial form 
** laden." They have laid upon him a heavy burden. At the head of 
the lantf the cattle have lain down to rest In steam-boilers, one 
sheet of iron laps over another. One who is very busy does not notice 
the lapse of time. Soap-makers leach wood-ashes to procure the pot- 
ash which it contains. The leech is a kind of worm found in fresh 
water. Lead is heavier than iron. The groom led the horses into the 
stable. The shape of the leaf is one of the characteristics of a tree. I 
would as lief go as stay. A vessel may leak. The flavor of the leek 
resembles that of the onion. The city of New Orleans is protected 
from inundation by a levee. It will be necessary to levy a large force 
for this expedition. One lie is generally a prelude to another. The 
lye is dense enough to bear an egg. The limb of a tree. To limn is 
an old term signifying to paint* The links of a chain. The lynx is 
noted for sharpness of sight The horse cannot draw so heavy a load. 
The miner has discovered a rich lode of tin. Loch Lomond in Scot- 
land. Hardly any lock is secure against an adroit thie£ A man 
versed in ancient lore. The picture would look better if it were 
placed lower. 

M. 

Made, did make. Mete, a limU, a hound. 

Maid, an unmarried woman. 'MLQSLt,Jle8h for food. 

Male, not/emak. ^i^^t, Jit, proper. 

Mail, a bagfw letters, dec. Meeting, an assembly. 

Mane, hair m the nedc of a ^«*'°&' rn^uHr^- 

horse. Meter, a measure. 

Main, principal, chief. Metre, the measure of ver^e. 

Marshal, a \igh military or Mite, a smoJl insect, 

civil officer. Might, power, strength. 

Martial, warlike. ^ Moan, to lament, to grieve. 

Maze, corfusion, perpteocUy. Mown, participle of mow. 

Maize, Indium corn. ^^^^^ ^ ^^ partide. 

Meed, a reward. Moat, a ditdi or trench. 

Mead, a mcodoti;. ^^^^^ ^ cfmparative <f 
Mean, base, contemptible. mwcJa.. 

Mien, air, look, marmer. "MLo^et, ot^ \»ho tiMyuo^^ 
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ous, slimy. Mule, an animal.. 

us, a slimy fluid. Mewl, to cry as a child. 

ercises for Meriting. — He made an excuse for his absence. 

18 used adjectively for " female," as, ntoic^-seryant. The male 

nas horns. A package to go by mail. The matie is an oma- 

to the horse. The aorta is the main artery of the body. Mar* 

i a high military title. Martial music Great quantities of 

are raised in the United States. To be in a maze is to be 

y perj)lexed. Mead is a poetical term for a meadow The m^ed 

inks. He was never guilty of a mean act. He is of a dignified 

Meet, or proper conduct. Salted meat. Mete, a boundary. 

-meter is an instrument for measuring gas. The poem is written 

heroic metre. It is an unchristian sentiment that ** might makes 

" A mite in cheese, or in com. Some brutes seem to moan for 

they miss, like intelligent creatures. This grass should be mown, 

loot was twenty feet wide. A mote may cause great pain to the 

What more rural sound than to hear the mower whet his scythe P 

us membranes are membranes that secrete mucus. The infant 

Mtdes are much employed in the Southern States for drawing 

1. 

N. 

no. Night, the time after sunset. 

:h, to cry as a horse. Knight, a title of honor. 

1, necessity J want. None, no onCj not any. 

id, to 237'€^8j as dough. Nun, a female devotee. 

jrcises for Writing. — Do not hesitate to say naij, when duty 
es it. A horse will often neigh at the sight of his master. We 
need of food. It is necessary to knead dough in order to make 
bread. Night is the time for rest. Knight is an honorary title 
igland, indicated by prefixing " Sir " to the name. He went in 
L of game, but there was none to be found. She has taken the 
of a nun. 

o. 

for rowing a boat. One, sin>gle ; any* 

over. W on , did mu* 
metal in mineroi. 
11 
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Exerciser for Writing. — An oar is often made of ash. Campbels 
says of England, ** Her march is o'er the mountain wave**." Cinrabal 
is an ore of mercury. One ivho has won such honors must have indus* 
try as well as talent 



Pale, wan^ pallid. 
Pail, a vessel for ivater. 

Pane, a square of glass. 
Pain, distress, suffering. 

Pair, two of a kind. 
Pare, to peel. 
Pear, a fruit. 

Pause, a stop. 
Paws,/ee^ (f a beast. 

Peace, tranquillity, rest 
Piece, aj)07iion. 

Pc(3l, the rind of any thing. 
Peal, a loud 7ioise. 

Pearl, a whitish substance. 
Purl, to flow gently. 

Peer, a nobleman. 
Pier, a mole. 

Pendant, yetc;rf/or the ear. 
Pendeut, Iwnging. 

Place, situation. 
Plaice, a sort of fish. 



Plane, levd^ even. 
Plain, dear^ evident 

Plate, afai dish. 
Plait, a fold. 

Plum, a fruit. 
Plumb, perpendicular. 

Pole, a long staff or stake. 
Poll, the head. 

Pore, as of the skin. 
Pour, to let out. 

Port, a harbor. 

Porte, t/ie Turkish court. 

Practice, the habit of doing 
Practise, to do habitually. 

Pray, to make a petition. 
Prey, to feed by violence. 

Praise, commendation. 
Prays, beseeches, entreats. 
Preys, seizes, plunders. 

Prize, a reward. 
Pries, does pry. 



Exercises for Writing. — A pail of milk. Pale with fright. A 
pane of glass. A pain in the limbs. A pair of gloves. Pare the 
pear. After a short pause, he proceeded. The paws of a lion. Aftei 
a strugjrle comes a season o{ peace. A piece is broken off. A peal of 
bells. The peel of an orange. A pearl of great price. The brooki 
ptirl over their stony' beds. Every peer in England is entitled to a 
seat in the House of Lords. The harbor is protected by a pier, h 
toendant for the ear. A pendent lamp. This is a good place kn 
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^. The plaice resembles the flounder. A plane Burf&ce, It is 

that he has made a mistake. The plaits of the collar. There 

it plates enough on the table. The jylum is not so easily raised 

pear. The line does not hang plumb. They erected a pole for 
g. A poll-tax is a tax for each poll, or head. The poises of the 

He pours the water into a goblet. The ship left the port of 
ampton, having on board the English ambassador to the Porte. 
t can be well learned without long practice. They who practise 
t become expert in it. We should pray for what may be best 
The larger fishes prey upon the smaller ones. Well-merited 
. He who prays for a temporal blessing may be asking for that 
will do him harm. The wolf preys upon the sheep. The prize ot 
1 is what most are struggling for. He is contemptible who prie$ 
le affairs of others. 

Q. 

ts, plural of quart. Quartz, rock-crystal. 

Tcises for Writing. — Four quarts make a gallon. Quartz \m 
lilex. 

R. 

, water from the clxmda. Rheum, a thirij serous fluid. 

, part of a bridle. Room, an apartment 

"' «'2'«^ authority. jj^^j^^ correspondence 0/ 

to strike quickly. sound in verse. 

p, to fold up. Rime, hoarfrost. 

3, to lift, to erect. Rice, a kind of grain. 

1, to demolish. Rise, ascent. 

., plural of ray. j^j^^^^^^ „^ ^^ 

of the color of Uood. Rite, external observance. 
1, did read. Wright, a workman. 

I a rMnt Write, to express by letters. 

I, to peruse. Ring, a circular figure. 

c, to smoke, to steam. Wring, to twist. 
ak, to inflict violence. u^j^^ ^^^ ^^ 

, cessation of labor. Road, a public highway. 

3t, to take hyforoe. Rowed, did rou). 
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Roar, a loud noise. Rough, not smootJu 

Rower, oiie who rows. RuflF, apUxUed ornament fi-r 

Roe, the spawn of fishes, ^ ^*^- 

Row, to impel by oars. Rung, participle of ring. 

Rood, the fourth of an acre. Wrung, participle of wrinj 

Rude, coarse in manners. ^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^f ^^^ 

Rote, repetition by heart. Wry, crooked, distorted^ 
Wrote, aid write. wrested. 

Exercises for Writing. —Plants would not grow without rain, 
lo give the rein to a hors* is to allow him to go at wilL The rei^n 
of Elizabeth. Bap at the door. Wrap it with paper. To raise a 
ooilding is to set up its frame ; to raze it is to destroy it. The rayf 
of light proceed in a straight line. He read the Bible daily. The 
ci'Ttains are red. It is '\ wjste of time to read worthless hooka. The 
reed grows to a grei»t height. The horses reek with sweat. The mi- 
lignant man longi* to roreak vengeance on his adversary. Those only 
who labor can «»njov rest. He attempted to wrest it from him. Bheum 
*iH always an attendant symptom of catarrh. The room is very spa^ 
cious. Blank Terse is verse without rhyme. White frost is called 
rime by the old writers. Rice is an abundant product in tropical 
countri^R« Sea- weed is thrown upon the beach at every me of the 
'^ide. It if> not right to ridicule any rite which others may consider 
eacred. The term wright is now seldom applied to a workman except 
m compounds, as " wheel-wright." He cannot write his name. A 
ring of gold. To wring the hands is a sign of grief. The road over 
which they rode was shaded with trees. They rowed lustily. The 
roar of the alligator. The rower of a boat The roe of the stuigton. 
It is hard work to row a boat against a current. A rood of land. He 
is rude in his behavior. He learnt his lesson by rote. He wrote rap- 
idly. A journey over a rough road. The ru^ was a conspicuous orna- 
ment in the days of Queen Elizabeth. The bell was rung. She wrtm^ 
her hands. Bye is a valuable grain. A wry face. 

s. 

Sale, act of selling. Scene, a f^xj/ce ; a view. 

Sail, to pass or be moved, SeeT\, po^st paTild'dL o/ see 
ifj ort^^Jo Seixi^) a net u&ed \u Jv^io^ 
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m 



I, the ease of the brain. 
\, to impel a boat. 

to perceive by the 



a 



the ocean. 

1, a suture, a juncture. 
1, to appear. 

, does see. 

J, to lay hold on. 

lior, a title. 

)r, one older tJum anr 

er. 

a slave. 

the swell of the sea. 

e, a great wave. 
3, a woollen stuff. 

r, to turn aside. 
r, to cut with shears. 
'■f a county. 

\y concussion. 
gh, a s/iaggy dog. 

a geometrical line, 
a symbolj an omen. 

to hill, to butcher. 
h, a vehicle. 

t, inconsiderable. 
ht, cunning artifice. 

, not quick, 
a smjall plum. 



Sine, to turn. 
Slew, did day. 

So, in such a manner. 
Sow, to scatter, as seed. 
Sew, to join by the needle. 

Soar, to ascend. 

Sore, tender or painfuL 

Sole, single, only. 
Soul, the spirit. 

Some, a part. 
Sum, the aggregate. 

Son, a male child. 
Snn, the source of light. 

Stair, a step. 
Stare, to gaze. 

Stake, a stick ; a wager. 
Steak, a slice of meat. 

Steel, hardened iron. 
Steal, to take unlaiofuUy. 

Step, one move of the foot 
Steppe, a vast plain. 

Stile, steps over a fence. 
Style, manner of writing. 

Strait, a narrow channel. 
Straight, not crooked. 

Straiten, to distress. 
Straighten, to make straight 

Suite, a train of followers^ 
Sweet, tasting like sugar. 



Tcises for Writing. — The acde of the estate will take plac* 
TOW. A ship with a fair wind will sail twelve miles an hour. 
ene of the story is laid in England. Hslnq "^om «N<et %««a ^ %w^ 
vith fish? He could neither tow not tcuXl xJaftAow^X, \y>5&Ht«^ 
re cbaracteiized by the shape of the skuIU 1>a» T««t^^5^5|^ 
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flows into the Caspian Sea, as you may see on the map. The team 
does not seem water-tight When a cat sees a mouse, she does not 
wait long to seize it. " Most potent, grave, and reverend seigniorsJ* 
We should always give ])lace to our seniors. The serf in Russia was 
bought and sold with the soil. I hear the roar of the surf upon the 
beach. Her dress was made of serge, A surge broke upon the decL 
It is time to shear the sheep. Some horses are apt to sheer, A shire- 
town is a town in which a court holds its sessions. The shock was so 
great as to prostrate all who were standing. Shaks]>eare uses the 
word shough for a kind of dog. A circle of vapor about the moon is a 
sign of an approaching storm. The sine of an arc is half of the chord 
of the double arc. The cannibals were preparing to slay their victims. 
The vehicle called a sleigh in the United States is called a ** sledge " 
in England. Jugglers perform theit wonders by sleight of hand. He 
was lucky to escape with so slight a wound. The juice of the doe 
is acid and astringent, and is used for adulterating port-wine. The 
slow motions of the sloth account for its name. To slue a thing is a 
seaman's phrase for turning it one way or the other. Samson, it is 
said in Judges, slew a thousand men. See in that man what a youth 
of idleness has laid up for old age ; so true is it, that we shall reap 
what we sow. Girls should be taught to seio. Eagles soar to a great 
height. The wound is very sore. He escaped, the sole survivor. 
The immortality of the soul. He did not dispute the separate charges 
in the account, but expressed some surprise at their sum. '* A wise 
9on maketh a glad father." The sun is the fountain of light. Stand- 
ing on a stair they impudently stare at ever)' person who enters the 
door. The surveyor drives a stake at every station of his instru- 
ment The steak is tender. <* Thou shalt not steal.** Iron is con- 
verted into steel by being heated with charcoal. Step after step brings 
as to our journey's end. A steppe in Russia is like a prairie in North 
America. We can pass from one enclosure to another over a stile. A 
popular writer has a good style. The strait of Gibraltar is a straight 
channel. He is straitened for want of means. So crooked a street 
should he straightened. An ambassador's suite. All sweet fruits con- 
tain a portion of sugar. 

T. 

Tacks, plural of tack. Tare, dlofwance in weight, 

fax, an impost* Tear, to pfuIL m '^sid^asi,. 
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Tetm, to be full. Time, measure of duration. 

Teaiit of horses or oxen. Thyme, an ai-omatic plant. 

Tear, water frcm tlie eye. Tire, the iron of a wheel 
Tier a row. Tier, one who ties. 

Tlieir, bdonging to tliem. J"°' noting excess 

There, in tL place. J° (preposition ), toioard*. 

' ^ 1 WO, twice one. 

Threw, did throw. rj. ^^ ^,^^y.^^^ ^^^^^^ 

Thron^h.fromendtoend. r^.^^^ ^^ ^^,^,^ ^/^^^^^/, ^/^^ 

Throe, greaipain. agony. Tole, to rfrra^; or aWi^re. 
Throw, tojiing. to toss. Toll, to cause to sound. 

Throne, a chair of state. Ton, 20 hundred weigM. 
Thrown, cast ^projected. Tun, a large cask. 

Exercises for Writiug. — Tachs are sold in small paper packages. 
Custom-house duties are a species of indirect tax upon the people. 
The weight, after deducting the tare, was one thousand pounds. Do 
not pull the cloth so hard as to tear it. He has a team of four horses. 
The earth and the sea teerti with animated beings. Those who suffer 
most from grief, often do not shed a tear. In the cabin There is a tier 
of berths on each side. Their influence is greater there than here. 
The careless boy threw a stone through a pane of glass Every throe 
seemed to be more sev(-re than the last. Throw it out of the window. 
Victoria sits upon the thmne of England. The man was thrown from 
his horse and kill(»d. It is time to gather the thyme. The tier of such 
a hard knot should be required to untie it. The wheel lias lost its 
tire. Be careful not to labor too hard. " Two heads nre better than 
one." He escaped with a slight bruise on the toe. Horses are em- 
ployed to tow canal-boats. The smell of cheese will tole a mouse into 
a trap. Toll the bell. The long ton is two thousand two hundred and 
forty pounds, the short ton is two thousand pounds. A tun is largei 
than a hogshead. 

V. 

Vain, fruitless, ineffectual ; Vale, a space between hiUs. 
conceited. Veil, a coi;er for t/ie fo/c^. 

Vane, a wecdher-cock. Y\a\, a small bottle. 

Vein, a Uood-vessd. Yio\, a stringed xTrvefcru-uv^rt^^ 
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Exercises for IVriliBg. — Their vain attempts discouraged of'*'* 
According to the vane, the wind is changing. The vein of the ^ » 
called the jugular vein. The vale of Tempo was celebrated suuH^ ^^ 
ancients for its beauty. She wears a veil. Put the medicine i- & 
vial. The bass-vioZ is a well-known instrument. 



w. 

Wale, a ridge, a streak. Wave, a biUow, a surge. 

Wail, to grieve audibly. Waive, to put off, to defer 

Wane, to grow less. Way, a road, a passage. 

Wain, a carriage, a wagon. Weigh, to balance. ■ 

Waist, of the body. Week, seven days. 

Waste, to spend wantonly. Weak^ not strong. feeUe. 

Wait, to stay, to remain. Wood, a forest. 

Weight, heavine^. Would, a verbfr(m " wilL" 

Exercises for Meriting. — Every blow of the whip made a waU 
on his flesh. The expressions " weep " and " wail " are often coupled. 
Wain is a wQ^d sometimes used in ])oetry. The moon is said to wax 
and wane. It is injurious to health to contract the waist. Do not 
hoard money like a miser, nor waste it like a spendthrift. Be good 
enough to wait for me. A heavy weight. Every wave drove the 
wreck higher upon the beach. It is sometimes expedient to wdit>€ a 
claim. The Appian Way was the most celebrated of the roads leading 
from ancient Home. Platform scales are constructed to weigh the 
heaviest loads. She is too weak to bear the journey. They stayed a 
week. 

Y. 

Yoke, as/or oxen, [an egg. Yonr, belonging to you. 
Yolk, the yellow part of Ewer, a vessel for water. 

Exercises for Writing. — The pressure of the yoke on draught- 
oxen is principally upon the shoulders. The yolk of an egg is sur- 
rounded with albumen. Your basin and my ewer would match well. 
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iTords spelled and accented alike, but diflbrently 

pronounced. 

/, ill use, Tjow'er, to let dovm. 

', to use HI. Liiw'er, to look dark. 

% inclination; also, the Mouse, an animal. 

t of a ship, Mou§e, to catch mice, 

n instrument to shoot ji^^j^h, /Ae opening in iht 

y, neat Mouth, to utter affectedly, 

>, in a dean manner. ^^^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^ 



fast, 
to shut, 

3-sy, civility, 

'sy, an act of civility. 

, a small cup. 

, a voyage/or plunder. 

■e', verbose. 
le', to spread. 

e', an apology. 
e', to pardon. 

^ a fish, 
measure. 

5, fat, 

!, to smear with fat. 

sr, to delay. 
tr, in t/ie rear. 

, a dwelling. 
, to shelter. 

, ridicule, 

' (T'urn-e), like iron. 

a mineral, 
to conduct. 

^o exist, 
aving life. 



Mow, a mass of hay. 

PSl'ish, a glossy surface. 
Polish, of or belonging U^ 
Poland. 

Ra'ven, a bird. 
RSv'en, to devour. 

Read, to peruse. 
RSad, perused. 

Re-for-ma'tion, a forming 

anew. 
Rgf-or-ma'tion, amendment. 

Rise, ascent. 
RT§e, to ascend. 

Row, a riot. 
Row, a rank. 

Sla'ver, a slave ship. 
Slav'er, spittle, 

Slough (slou), a miry place. 
Slough (sluf ), the cast skin <y 
a snake. 

Sow, a female swine. 
Sow, to scatter «eeaC« 

Tar' vy , to delxx'g . 
Tav'ry, like tar. 
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Teeth, of the. mouth. WYnd, air in motion. 

Teeth, to breed teeth. Wind, to turn round. 

Tear, a drop from tlie WOrs'ted, a hind of yam. 
eye. Worst'ed (wiirst'ed), cte- 

Teir, to rend, feated. 

Use, employment WSund, an injury. 

U§e, to employ. Wound, twined round. 

Remark. A class of words with the tcnnination ate have the distmct 
sound of long a, when used as verbs, and the indistinct or obscure sound of 
a when used as nouns or acljeetiYes: of this class are deliberate^ intimaie, 
mediate, moderate, &c. The words interest and compUmefit, also, when used 
ns verl>s, are pronounced with a more distinct sound of short e, in the last 
syllable, than when used as nouns. 

Exercises for Writingr. ~ An (ibuse of power. Do not abtise your 
privileges. Make a low bow. A bended bow. Be cleanly in your 
habits. Sweep the room cleanly. Close confinement. Close the book. 
Treat every one with couHesy. She made a low courtesy. A cruise 
of oil. A cruise in the Pacific. A diffuse writer. The flowers diffuse 
a pleasant odor. A sufficient excuse. Excuse my tardiness. A fi*<h's 
gUL A giU of wine. A spot of grease. Grease the wheels. Hinder 
me not. The hinder part of the carriage. An old house. House the 
cattle. His writings are full of irony. The water has an irony taste. 
The pipe was made of lead. Lead me by the shortest way. May 
you live long and happily. A live coal. Lower the boat. The clouds 
lower. A white mouse. Does the cat mouse well ? A large mouth. 
Do not nouth your words. Mow the grass. Come off the mow. 
Steel takes a high polish. A Polish officer. Black as a raven. To 
raven is to devour voraciously. Read your book. The book is 
read. Reformation of character. The re-formation of an army. A 
sudden rise of water. The dead shall rise again. A disgraceful 
row. A row of houses. The capture of a slaver. The slaver of a 
dog. The serpent's slough is in the slough. The sow is in the 
sty. A sower went forth to sow. Tarry till I come. A tarry smelL 
Keep clean teeth. The child has begun to teeth. A flood of tears. 
He tears the cloth. Of what u^e is it P Use your time wisely. A 
gust of wind. Wind the silk. They were worsted in the encoun- 
ter. A worsted shawL A dangerous wound. Have you wound tha 
cJock ? 
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X. Words difOLcult to spell. 

1* Words in the spelling of which it may be doubtful 
whether a consonant sound between two voioels is represented 
by a single or a double letter. 



amV^iJth 


cSd'i-cTl 

• 


mSr'it 

• 


s^n'ate 


am'e-thjrst 


c5l'o-ny 


mSd'el 

• 


s5i'e-cT§Mi 


iiu'o-dyno 


c5ii/ic 

• 


miii'ister 

• • 


spTg'ot 


ilpVthy 


081^^1 


m5n'o-dy 


spTr'it 


bal'us-ter 


dtl'a-to-ry 


nQiii'i-ng,! 


stSr'ile 

• 


bTg'9t 


Si'e-g9,iit 


5b'e-lisk 

• 


tiil'i§-mto 


bSd'ice 

• 


Sn'e-my 


pSn'ic 


tSn'ant 


l>(5t'a-Dy 


flag'on 


f)ar'a-site 


teii'or 


cal'en-d^r 


fSr'est 

• 


par'o-dy 


ton'ic 

• 


caKi-co 

• 


frlg'^te 


pel'i-caa 


trSp'ic 


cal'um-ny 


Td'i-ot 


pgr'il ' 


tyr'an-ny 


cut'e-5hi§e 


iat'i-tude 

• 


prt'y 


vdp'id 


cCn'o-tSph 


mel'o-dv 


reb'el 

• 


vei'y 


cli5c'o-J?'te 


• 

memWy 

• 


rel'ish 

• 


vTff'or 
. 


grbtl'i-ty 


com-mod'i-ty 


e-lal/o rato 


^e-ol'o-^y 


• 

§kcad'e-my 


coiri-par'i-son 


cii-ain'el 

• • 


im-paii'ei 


uc-§r<lcrr/ic 


con-sid'er 


ep-i-dem'ic 


mo-no [)'o-ly 


^p-pai-'el 


con-tani'i-nato 

• • 


e-vap'o-i'^te 


inchn^t'o-ny 


b^rrbm'e-ter 


cor-r5b'o-rate 


ex-per'i-mSnt 


pl-rat'i-cg,! 


cai-n5ii'i-c^l 


de-vSl'op 


fa-iiat'i-cijia 


re-tal'i-ate 

• • 


i^g'g»'e-?:^te 


bat'ter-y 


cbf fee 

• 


din'ner 

• 


Sn'no-tate 


btt'ter * 

• 


c5rn'ment 

• 


dis'si-pate 


rij/pe-tlte 


b5t'toin 

• 


c5p'per 


dis'sonant 

• • 


u(/po-§Tte 


brtig'gart 


cr^h'bed 

• 


dit'ty 

• 


h^^'^fi^Q 


buiTa-15 


cun'ning 


Sr'ror 

• 


bal'I^d 


but'ter 

• 


cur'reiit 

• 


fal'li-ble 

• 


bai-'ri-cade 

• 


car'i'v 


dtffi-cait 

• 


fer'ret 

• 


bttr'row 


• 

ctn'na-mon 


dtf'fi-dent 


flan'nel 
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flYp'p^n 


mSn'ner 

• 


pll'lfr 


8uPfo-cate 


f^p'pij^li 


inui'ry 


pTt't^nce 


pyi'io'^sm 


gal'iey 


m5l'lusk 

• 


pSl'len 


t^n'nin 

• 


glTt'ter 


mbt'to 


rab'bit 

• 


tSn'nis 

• 


gSs'sanner 


mum'my 


rus'set 

• 


traffic 

• 


hilra'mer 

• 


• 

nun'ner-y 


sSn'n^ 


• 


hur'ry 


pal'lid 


ehud'der 

• 


tun'nel 

• 


5rn'no-cgnt 


pSr'ri-cide 


sHt'tish 

• 


war'r^nt (wjr. 


las'si-tude 

• 


pSn'n^nt 


stSl'l^r 


wtt'ti-cT§in 


^c-c5m'mo-date C9-188'8U8 


mo-las'sef 


am-bas'sa-dor 


com-mit'tee 

• • 


per-en'ni-^1 


ap-p6l'l0ive 


di-lgm'i 

• 


Tiai 


pi-^'z^ 


ban-dtt'ti 

• 


em-bSr 

• 


'r^ss 


si-rSc'co 

• 


bri-tan'ni-^ 


ex-a^^ 


;er-ate 

> • 


to-bSc'co 


ce-dtl'l^ 


• 


'm^to-ry 

m 


ty-rSn'ni-c^ 



Exercises for Writing. — The amaranth retains its color a long 
time. The amethyst is one of the most beautiful of precious stones. 
The rail to a flight of stairs is supported by balusters, llie study 
of botany. A calico dress. Chocolate is made by grinding the roast- 
ed nuts of the cocoa. The codicil of a will. A coral reef. A flagon 
of wine. A pleasing melody. The model of a ship. An Egyptian 
obelisk, A parody upon a poem. The enterprise is attended with 
great peril. A relish for food. The spigot of a faucet. A sterile 
region. A tonic medicine. The tyranny of a cruel despot. A vapid 
taste. The vigor of youth. A man of great ability. Costly appareL 
A scarce commodity. Time will develop many secrets. ITie teeth 
are covered with enamel. The extravagance of fanaticism. Do 
not retaliate an injury. What is the aggregate of the several 
amounts ? A healthy appetite. The baggage of a traveller. A bitter 
herb. A braggart^ or boaster. The flavor of cinnamon. A rapid 
cuiTcnt. The rays of the sun will dissipate the fog. A funnel gar- 
inent. foppish manners. A feeling of lassittide, T c oyster is 
a moliusk. A pallid countenance. A. msimNQ pillorr. Axv infusion 
of senna. The fumes of sulphur wiW suJTocote «o\m^%, ToaXiftisLvl 
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the hemiovk-tree contains much tannin. A profitable traffic, A 
laughable toitiicism. An ambassador to a foreign government. A 
fierce banditti, or band of outlaws. What use *s ipade of the cedilla ? 
The Colossus of Rhodes. Such a dilemma would embarrass any on& 
lio not exaggeraie the statement. A perennial plant. The sirocco is 
a periodical south wind blowing from the des«^^« of Afrrca across the 
Mediterranean Sea. A tyrannical ruler. 



3. Miscellaneous words diffi"^ to spell. 



a bej'ance (baO 
a-brT<l^'ment 
ab-ste'mi ous 

• 

ac-cel'er-ate 

a-chieve'ment 

ac-kn5\vl'ed^-mSnt 

Xd*e-quate 

ad'i-po-cere 

a,d'mi-ra-ble 

ftd-o-lSs'ceuce 

• • 

Sd-sci-tt"tious 

. * 

ad-v^n-ta'^eous 

ad-ven-tT"tioud 

a-e-ro-8tat'ic8 

a-gree'a hie 

ai-i-niSnt'^ry 

&l'b§irtr5ss 

Sm'ber-gris 

«iTn-pMb'i-ou8 

a-nal'y sYs 

a-nSth'e-ma 

. • . 

an-ni-hi-la'tion 

■ « * 

aii-iii-ver's|rry 
a-nbn'j^-mous' 
^n-tTp^frtby 

12 



a-pSc'a-'ypse 
9 p5c'ry-phai 
arp5th'9-c|rry 

a'pron (a'pym) 

ar'mis-ttce 

• 

as-cSn'den-cy 
St'tri-bute 

• 

S.u-rYf' er-ous 

fiu^-fl'ia-ry 

Sv-a-ri"ciou>» 

S-v'er-a^e 

bar'be-cue 

ba§'i-l^sk 

ba-zaar' 

be-nct'icSn:* 

bgii-e-fY"ci-9r«'^ 

bi-tii'rai-nouft 

blas'phe-my 

bo-hea' 

b6in-ba-zino' 

• 

bre-viei-' 

brill'ian-cy 

biirg'larry 

cSmphene' 

car'ti-\a^o 



car-tfiuch' 

Ciis'si-a (kash'^f) 

cat'er-pil-lar 

cel-e-bra'tion 

ctjl'er-y 

cSl'i-ba-cy 

<;em-e tSr-y 

cSr'e-mo-ny 

^hal'Ien^e* 

chtr'rup 

jbSr'is-ter 

fhrys'a-lYs 

cTc'artrlce 

• 

<jtn'na-bar 
citVdel 
col-lat'er-al 
cSl'o-cynth 

colonel (kUr'n^l) 

c5l-on-nade' 

c8m'mis-8^ry 

f^on-fSc'tion-er-y 

con-fSd'er-a-cy 

cftn-s^n-g-uTa'i-tf 
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con-tSrn'po-r^ry 

cor-po're-g.1 

cre'o-sote 

crSs'cent 

orSv'ice 

erit'i-cT§ra 



cjri'in-der 
dWtyl ' 
d6b-9-n4ir' 
de-clSmVto-ry 
dSf i-ntte 
de-riv'^-tive 



dSs'per-ate 
dSs'ti-tute 

• 

de-te'ri-o-rat«i 

• • • 

dic'tion-^rry 

dirn-i-nii'tion 

di^-cerii'ment 



Exercises for Writingr* — An abridgment of a book. The achieve* 
,neiU of an enterprise. The acknowledgment of a fault. The flesh e^ 
animals, convened into a waxy substance by being under water, is 
called adipocere. The science of aerostatics. Alimentary sub- 
;tances. Analysis is synonymous with *• decomposition." An a?i* 
liversary celebration. Certain books by unknown authors, sometimes 
appended to the Old Testament, are called the Apocrypha. Aa 
armistice, or truce. The auriferous lands of California. A market- 
place in the East is called a bazaar. A mine of bituminous coaL 
Dohea is a species of black tea. Brevier is the mmie of a small 
printing-type. Cartilage, or gristle. The flavor of cnssia resem- 
bles that of cinnamon. The caterpillar feeds on the leaves of tress. 
Celery is used for salad. The chrysalis of an insect. Cinnabar 
» an ore of mercury. The pith of the bitter apple is called cola- 
eynth. The colonel of a regiment. Children are fond of confec"^ 
tionery, Shakespeare and Bacon were contemporary. The vresceni 
is the national emblem of Turkey. A derivative word. A want of 
discernment. 



dY8-h§^■Mlle' (-♦-bii') 
dis-pSn'sai-ry 

dyj?'en-tgr-y 

e-c6n'o-my 

^f-fer-ves'cence 

e-lec-trt^'i-ty 

e-ltx'ir 

Sm'is-sa-ry 



en-cy-clo-pas'di-^ 
en-dSav'or 

• • 

en-dorse'ment 

• • 

Sn'vi-ou8 
er-ro'ne-ofis 

• • 

e-the're-al 

• • # 

Sr-y-sip'e-las 
St-y-m5l'c)-^y 
eii'ph9-nv 
fj-S§-er-ba'tion 



ex-cheq'uer 
ex-crgs'cenco 

• 

ex-pe-dt"ti9n 

fa-ce'tious 

flu^eo-lSt 

fu-ne're-al 

^e-lSt'i-iiou8 

^er'noi-nate 

grtfd'iir^a 
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glu'ti-notis 

guar-^n-tee' 

^ym-nas'tics 

hap'pi-nSss 

hSt-er-o-dre'ne-ous 

hi-e-ro-glypli'ic 

ho-mo-^e'ne-ou8 

hy-dro-pho'bi-^ 

hy-per'bo-le 

Jjh-neu'mon 

id-i-o-syn'cr^-sy 

il-ttt'er-fite 

Ifn-can-dSs'cence 

in-dYc'a-tYve 

in-dict'ment (-dif) 

in-di^'e-iious 

iu-fin-i-tSs'i-m^l 

Yn-nu-Sn'do 

in-stal'ment 

Yii-stan-ta'ne-ous 

in-tgi'li-^i-ble 



in-tem'per-^nce 
in-vei'gle 
i-r3,s'ci-ble 
'irk' some 

Tr'oil (I'Mrn) 

tr-re-triev'a-ble 

i-858'ce-le§ 

jSg-u-ar' 

jave'lin cjav') 

jud^'ment 

ker'§ey-mere 

jSop'^r-dy 

jour'ney-man 

lab'o-ra-to-ry 

lab'y-rifnth * 

le-gu'mi-nou8 

lat'tice 

• 

lYt'er-a-tiiro 
lYq'ue-fy 
ftq'ui-date 
lu'cra-tTve 



mal-a'ri-a 

• • • 

miil'le-a-ble 
mSl'ice 
mar'JQ-r^Tn 
mar'tyr 

• 

mSs-quer-ade' 

may'or-al-ty 

mSd'i-cine 

mSt-^mor'phose 

mSt-a-phy§'ic8 

ruts' cel-l^-ny 

mY8'8ion-g,-ry 
myr'mi-dbn' 
my8'ti-c5f§m 
na'dir 

• 

nSr'r^-tYve 
nSg'es-s^-ry 
neg'a-ttve 
ne-go'ti-ate (sh^?-) 
bc'ci-put 
ce-s6pli'at-gus (?-«»»'> 



Exercises for Writiug^. — I found him in dialidbille. His disordef 
ib dysentery. An acid added to carbonate of soda in solution 
will produce effervescence. A compound tincture of medicines is 
termed an elixir. He is troubled with erysipelas. Exequies , or fu- 
neral ceremonies. Can you play on the flageolet ? A gelatinous sub- 
stance. Perseverance is a guarantee of success. One who has good 
health and a clear conscience may enjoy happiness. A heterogene" 
Otis mixture. The hieroglyphics of Egypt. Be sparing in the use 
of hyperbole. An idiosyncrasy^ or j)eculiar disposition. Coal in a 
state of incandescence. He pleaded guiliy to the indictment. An 
infinitesimal quantity. A sly innuendo. I have paid the first instal- 
ment. Do not inveigle him into mischief. An irascible temper. Jron 
is the roost useful of the metals. An isosceles triangle. The tiger of 
America ia railed the jaguar. A javelin, or «^««x« ^tsabl^ vmaad. 
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judgmeiA. The lal»oratoTy of a chemist. A dark and windiiuv 
labyrinth, A lattice made of wood, llie pursuits of literature^ 
Heat will liquefy metals. Lead is very malleable. A martyr to 
the truth. The mayoralty of a city. A valuable medicine, A 
miscellany, or collection of literary compositions. A myrmidon^ oi 
rough soldier. A writer noted for his mysticism. The occiput^ or 
back part of the head. The passage to the stomach is through the 
cesophagus. 



ole-S^'i-noiis 
Cme'l^t (»in') 
5p'er-ate 
or'^ief 

piil']i-9,-tTve 

pill'p^ble 

pam'phlet 

par'^Ugl 

par-aM6l'9-gr5m 

pgrrai'y-sTs 

p^-rgn'the-sTs 

pa/lia-mgnt 

pSr'QX-y?!!! 

p^vXl'ion 

pSn-i-tSn'ti^-ry 

per-ceive' 

pSrt-^ee 

pSr-egri-na'tipn 

perYm'e-ter 

pe-rTpli'e-iy 

• 

pcr'se-ciite 
per-se-vero' 
pew'ter 
pha'9-t9a 



phra-?e-8lV^ 

phy§.WlV^' 

ptq'u^n-cy cpik') 

pla'^i-^rl§m 

p81'y-gl»t 

p5r'rin-^er 

por'phy-ry 

prSj'i-dgnt 

prS§'by-ter 

prtv'i-lS^e 

pr9-ced'ure 

pr5d'i.^y 

pr5m'i-iiSnt 

prSp'agate 

prSs'e-lyte 

pr5s'per-ou3 

piirs'lain 

pii-siUan'i-mous 

pj^r'^-niTd 

qiii-es'cent 

rec-ol-lCc'tion 

rSc'om-pense 

rSl'^-tive 

r6m'e-dy 

rSm-i-nls'cence 



re-p8?^.t9-ry 
re-prieve' 
r65-ur-r5c'ti9ii 
ri-dtc'u4A>u3 
s&p'pUre (Af'fir) 

8&s'8§k-frS8 

sSt'el-lTte 

8SpVi*^te 

sSr'^phtno 

skiVmish 

B9-tt9'i-tudo 

B5l'i-t^ry 

8t8]/e-o-type 

ster'to-rolis 

Btiir'di-ly 

8ii-per-nii'me-r§rf3 

Biir'ctn-glo 

Biir'^er-y 

Byc'o-ph^nt 

Bym'me-try 

syn'fhro-no&e 

sy-n8n'y-moua 

syr'in^e 

tan'tai-lize 

tSmVrtnd 
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ISY 



tO'e-grSph 

ISl'e-scopo 

ttii/e-ment 

llicr-9.-peu'tic3 

tr^-di"tion-^ry 

trau-8ceu-deii'tal 



tyr'^n-nize 

u-Mq'ui-tous 

va'ri-e-gato 

ve-15^'i-pcdo 

vei/er-ate 

ver-si^tWi-ty 



vtct'ual-ler (vwu^) 

virt'u-^I-ly 

vo-lu'mi-uous 

wlior'tle-bSr-ry (hwuro 

zepli'yr 

zo'o-phyte 



Exercises for Writing. — Eggs for an omelet. Lines that art 
parallel can never meet. The British Parliament, A paroxysm of 
pain. We can perceive^ or see, ohjects. The periphery of a wheeL 
A vessel made of pewter. The study of physiology, A child's por^ 
ringer. A vastj made of porphyry. An inestimable privilege. Most 
sects endeavor to propagate their Doctrines. A proselyte, or con« 
vert. Purslain is a garden weed. The figure of a pyramid. An 
effectual remedy. The sapphire is composed chiefly of alumina. The 
^'ds or o{ sassafras, A «a/e//t76 of the planet Jupiter. 1\ie seraphine 
is a wind nistrument like the organ. The danger was not great, but 
sufhciont to cause some solicitude. A surcingle, or giith. A syco^ 
phant, or mean flatterer. Words that have the same meaning are 
said to be synonymous. The electric ielegi-aph. The strong should 
not tyrannize over the weak. He is remarkable for the vei'satility 
of his talents. The zoophyte partakes of the nature both of vegeta- 
bles and iuiimals. 



XI. Bules for Spelling. 

1* Monosyllables ending with /, /, or s, double the final letter, 
when preceded by a single vowel ; as, muff, heU, glass. 

Exceptions. Clef, if^ of; as, gas^ has, iww, yes, his, is, this, us, pas, 
thus. S is also single when used to form the possessive cose, or the plural 
'A' nouns, and the third person singular of verbs; as, lad, lad's, lads ; speak, 
sjica/cs. 

£xcrcise for Writing. — An oaken staff. A deep well. Bass, a 
fish. A small skiff. The streets are lighted with gas. Clef is a 
musical term. As you please. A glass dliih. It.U7(72 not hurt u«x 
12* 
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The bell is cracked. 2las the bundle come ? Yes, this ih it Hand 
me my muff. What if his plan fail ? A shady deU. A small piece 
o/' it. A rolling stone gathers no moss. Thus it was, A high hiU 
A game of chess, A puff of smoke. A shriU somid. A serpent's 
kiss. Do not scoff at sacred things. 

^m All the consonants, except f, I, and «, when final, are single s 
as, ca5, no J, log^jam^ pen, sip^fur, that, fix, whiz. 

Exceptions. £66 ; add, odd ; egg ; inn, bunn ; burr, err ; 6t<^^ ; bwat 
fuzz. 

Exercises for Writing. — A /a^ country. An Irish hog. The ebb 
of the tide. A/wr cap. An ofl((f number. Tf'Aa^ was that ? "There 
was no room tor <Aem in the inn,** Add the figures. A hen*s egg, A 
fcrw of years. Do not err,, A clod of earth. The huU of a ^?m. A 
good hook. The pen of a ready writer. A celebrated wU, An old 
man. Anthracite coal, 

3. In monosyllables ending with the sound of h, c is followed b] 
\; as in hack, neck, stick, lock, luck. 

Exceptions. Arc, he, ore, talc, zine. 

Exercises for Writing. — A hrick house. A pedler's pack, Aa^ 
part rk{ a circle. The ship stuck fnst. Lac, a resinous substance. 
The deck of a vcRsel. A large 7'oc/c, Talc, a mineraL I wm 
struck with astonishment. A sheet of zinc. The tieck of a bottle. 
Jilack cloth. The tm-eck of a ship. A sick child. Good luck, 

4. Several nouns and adjectives ending in th shaq) (as in thin) 
are changed into verbs by the addition of a silent e, making the 
sound of th flat (as in this) ; as, hath, hathe ; hreath, breathe ; loaiht 
loathe. 

Exercises for Writing.— Bathe often. I can hardly breathe. To 
loathe food. Clothe yourself suitably. Wreathe me a garland. 
Sheaihe the sword. Swathe the child. 

5. Words of one syllable, ending with a single consonant pre- 
ceded by a single vowel (as toit, hot, plan), and words of two or uiure 
syllables, ending in the same manner, and having the accent on the 
last syllable (as propel', regret'), double that consonant on assumhig 
an additional syllable beginning with a vowel ; as, wit, witty ; Ac4 

hottest; plan, planni'ig j propd, propeller \ regret, regretted. 
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Kbmask. The letters k, v, and x are never douMcd. 
Exceptions. The derivatives of gas ; as, gates, gaaeaua, 

Exercises for Writing. — A running fire. A spotted fur. A tin 
Upper, Muddy walking. Be not a laggard. Uncommon excellence^ 
No admittance. An unexpected acquittal. A reddish color. Un* 
controUahle rage. It was trodden under foot. The beggar was & 
good noimmer. A gaseous substance. A noisy braggart. A knotted 
oak. '^ Hope deferred maketh the heart sick." The whizzing of a». 
arrow. 

Apply the rule to the formation of derivatives from the followiug 



words : 



bar 
dip 

abut 

acquit 

allot 



fret 
hum 

ave? 

bepn 

be»tir 



plan 
plod 

debar 

demur 

deter 



rag 
stab 

entrap 
permit 
unman 



C If a word ends with two consonants (as mourut abstract), or if 
a diphthong precedes the last consonant (as sweety join), or if the 
accent is not on the last i^yllable (as suffer), the final consonant is not 
doubled on receiving an additional sylLil)le beginiiiiig with a vowel ; 
as, mourn, mowning ; abstract, abstracted ; sweet, sweetest ; join, join- 
tr ; sujpr, suffereth. 

ExoFPTioNS. 1. There is an exception to the last clnnse of the preceding 
rule, widt rr .<p?ct to most of the words ending in the letter /, which, on as- 
snming nw H-Jditional syllable beginning with a vowel, are allowed by long- 
prevaiii.ig niige to double the /, though the accent is not on the last syllable; 
AS, travel, travelled, traveller. But the derivatives of parallel arc written with- 
ir-it doubling the ', as, paralleled, unparalleled. 

The following hst comprises the words ending in / which have not the 
iccent on the last syllable i — 

handsel 

hatchel 

imperil 

jewel 

kennel 

kernel 

lahel 

laurel 

level 

libel 

marshal 



apparel 


dial 


barrel 


dishevel 


bevel 


drivel 


bowel 


luel 


cancel 


•ttnbo'vel 


carol 


enamel 


cavil 


empanel 


channel 


jqndl 


Chisel 


gambol 


counsel 


gravel 


cudgel 


grovel 



marvel 


rival 


model 


rowel 


panel 


shovel 


parcel 


shrivel 


pencil 


snivel 


peril 


tassel 


pistol 


trammel 


pommel 


travel 


quarrel 


tunnel 


ravel 


unravel 


revel 


victual 
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The derivatives of these words are spoiled, in the Dictionaries ol P^rrf an^ 
Wcl)>ter, with a single / ; and this niodu is also more or less favored b^ Ash 
nnd Wiilker; and although it l>ettcr accords with :lie analogy of the language, 
yet the prevailing usage is to double the /. 

2. The folIowin<; verbs, to kidnap, to tcorahip, to bieu, and to compromit, 
abo commonly double the last letter on assuming an adiitional syllable. 

Exercises for Writing. — I had expected to see you sooner, A 
])leasant meeting, A disagreeable visitor, A gravelled walk. Oreen^ 
er fields than ours. A profitable investment. The child was Hd' 
napped, A sheepish look. The marveUous boy. The nearest port. 
A lasting injury. A devout worshipper. Bad counsellors, A car- 
peted floor. Dishevelled hair. Unparalleled audacity. Get the ^ot Tier 
to repair the railing. An ocean steamer, A paaent sufferer, Un' 
reasonable requirements. 

Apply the rule to the formation of derivatives ttom the following 



words : — 








call- 

cheat 

chill 


. drain 
fill" 
maim 


quaff 
muff 
trill 


toU 

vain 

zeal 


affect 

bicker 

bluster 


chisel 

darken 

demand 


enter 
equal 
harass 


kidnap 

obstruct 

yeneer 



7* Words ending in silent e drop this letter on receiving an addii 
iional termination beginning with a vowel ; as, hlstmey blamcMe ; hride^ 
bridal ; foree^ forcible j like^ liking ; icct icy. 

Exceptions. 1. Words ending in ce or ge retain the e before the termina* 
tions able and otM, in order to soften the preceding c oi ^ ; as, peace, peaceable ; 
change, changeable ; courage, courageous, 

2. The following words are also excepti( ns : dye (to color), dyeing ; hoe, 
hoeing ; shoe, shoeing ; and when ing is added to the verbs ainge^ springe (to 
ensnare), swinge (to whip), and tinge, the e is retained ; as, singeing, springe- 
ing, smngeing, and tinrjeing, in order to distinguish these p.irticiples from 
singing, springing, swinging, and tinging (ringing). 

Remark. Verbs ending in ?>, after dropping e, change t into y on adding 
ing ; as, die, dying ; lie, lying ; tie, tying ; vie, vying. 

Exercises for Writing. — An excusable mistake. Inconceivable dis- 
tances. A relative pronoun. Board and lodging. Lying is the 
meanest of vices. An outrageous assault. The communion of sainta. 
Sfcmish gluttony, I^oticeablt facta. Xonx <ke%a is singeing, A 
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changeable silk. I was eying the man as he was hoeing. Did you 
meet with a rej\9al ? The dyeing of cloth. The man is dying. An 
insurance poUey. A shiidy grove. Coming events. A desirable situ- 
ation. A stony soiL A thievish propensity. A bridal dress. A 
spiral line. 

Apply the rule to the formation of derivatives from the following 
words : — 

charge dote fate starve 

close face maze trace 

commerce image ohlige service 

expire inflame oflice umbrage 

8. Words ending in silent e generally retain this letter on receiv- 
ing nn additional termination beginning with a consonant ; as, babe, 
babes i cane, canes; shame, shameful; life, lifeless; engage, engage^ 
ment; pale, paleness. 

Exceptions* The words wisdom, awfulf nursling, duly, ti'uly, xchoUyt 
abridgment, acknowledgment, argument, ju/igmcnt. 

£xerci$ie.s for Writin^r. — A careful guide. . A shameless avowal. 
An awful judgment Amidst the tuneful choir. A specious argu- 
ment, truly. His lameness increases. The abridgment is wholly val- 
ueless. Your acknowledgment was duly received. It is merely a 
ghameful encouragement of idleness, A strong inducement. It is 
wrong to be revengeful. The picture is a good likeness. 

Apply the rule to the formation of derivatives from the following 
words : — 

duke . guile lodge safe 

false home love waste 

difigrace feeble meddle remorse 

entice forgive pillage serene 

9* Words ending in y, preceded by a consonant, generally change 
the y into i in their derivatives j as, deny, denied ; mercy, mercies i 
ruby, rubies; holy, holiness; jolly, jollity; pity, pitiable. 

Exceptions. 1. The derivatives of dry, shy, and sly; as, dryly, shy 
ness, slyness, 

2. F is retained before the tcrmfrsntfons ing, ish, ism, and ist, to prevent th%, 
doublinfic of the t ; as, denying, babyish, ioryiam, ecfpyist. Y is also retained la 
the possessive singular of nouns; as, <pv« ^**\ parixi^lpQeri^'t^ 
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Exercises for Writing— Are you satisfied? The merriest day of 
all the year. O, it was pitiful ! She answered him very dryly. An 
extensive business. A merciless villain. A zealous votarisU A stupe^ 
fying drink. A good copyist, A source of ci^nstant mortificaHw. 
Stories from the poets. The jury*s instructions* He applies himself 
closely to his business. You can easily ascertain his name. 

Apply the rule to the formation of derivatives from the following 
words : — 

body glojy Py£^y speedy 

defy likely vary surety 

dropsy merry sorry weary 

10. Final y, preceded by a vowel, remains unchanged before aii 
additional termination ; as, boy, boys, boyish ; delay, delays, delaying, 
delayed ; attorney, attorneys ; valley, valleys. 

Remark. The final ey of nouns is often erroneously changed in the plural 
into tea ; as, attorney, attornies ; valley, valUea, 

Exceptions. The words daily, laid, lain; paid; aaith, 8cdd\ stay, 
staid (also regularly written stayed); and their compounds; as, mislaid, 
unpaid, &c. 

£xercises for Writing. — He says that he shall remain several 
days. Lisbon was destroyed by an earthquake in 1755. Shakespeare's 
plays. What was said? "From our own selves our joys must flow.** 
He gains strength daily. " Peeping from forth their alleys green.** 
" Where have ye laid him ? ** Delays are dangerous. Why have 
you stayed so long ? The letter has been mislaid. She is gayly 
dressed. 

Apply the rule to the formation of derivatives from the following 
words : — 

buy clay coy joy 

annoy chimney display money 

tl« Words ending with a double letter, or with a, o, or to, gen- 
eraliy retain the same on receiving an additional syllable not beginning 
vyith the same letter ; as, stiffly, glossy, successful, agreeable, fleeing, 
\Dooer, huzzaed, echoing, allowance. 

Exceptions. Words ending in U generally drop one / when nsod to form 
ihe tirst part of n compound word ; as, almighty, altogether, n>elfartt,chilbktin', 
they also :.mit it l:efore the suffixes ful and ness; as, toilful, dulneas. Bui 
iUn^sSf chUlness, shriUmss, ^xO^mss, tmaU«ie«8, and tu2ine« follow the rule 
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Exercises for Writing. — A rolling stone. A mossy bank. Agree* 
tng testimony. The college is well endowed. Echoing walks. He 
answered me very gruffly. The stillness of death. " Welcome the 
coming, speed the parting guest." How is the word fulness spelled ? 
A skilful artisL *' I was not always a man of woe.*' 1 left him almost 
speechless. An example of true heroism. A yellowish color. A 
wilful child. He was subpamaedy or commanded to attend court. A 
billowy sea. The cooing of a dove. 

Apply the rule to the formation of derivatives from the following 
Words : — 

bliss free snow thaw 

dwell Bcoff stuff thrall 

arrow dismiss recall sorrow 

bestow forego renew tattoo 

13* Words ending in a double letter generally retain both letten 
in compounds and in derivatives formed by prefixing a word or 
a syllable to the root; as, waterfall^ misspell^ windmill^ rebuffs 
foresee. 

"Exceptions. Withal^ therewithal^ wherewith.d^ distil, instil, fidfdy until. 

Exercises for Writing. — " Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse 
his way ? " Farewell to all my greatness. The downfall of 
nations. Fulfil the golden rule. Wait until morning. An an- 
tique hourglass. We distil spirituous liquors. Why do they dis* 
agree ? 

' 13* Compound words are generally spelled in the same manner 
as the simple words that compose them; as, landmark^ pitchfork^ 
railroad, save-all. 

Exceptions. An e is omitted in the word wherever (where-ever). For 
other exceptions see Rules U and 15. 

Exercises for Writing. — ** Misery acquaints a man with strange 
bedfellows.** ** I know a bank whereon the wild thyme grows." The 
pale-faced moon. •* He is ihe freeman whom the truth makes free." 
A lady's bandbox. " Yonder ivy-mantled tower." The study of 
hook-keeping. 

14* The plural of noiihs is generally formed by adding the lettef 
Mf when the singular ends with a sound which will unite with th6 
«ound of «; and by adding the syUablt e< (pt s^ioronxv^'^'^Scw^^^scix 
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€ final the syllable e^), when the singular will not unite with the soim 
of a; as, mo6, mo6jr ; chiefs chiefis\ joy, joys \ street, streets; brib4^ 
bribes; bridg 2, bridges ; match, matdtes ; crocus, crocuses \ box,boxe§i 
wish, toishes ; cross, crosses. 

REMA11K8. When 8 is added to a silent e final preceded br a bOft c or ^, or 
Dy «, it forum a separate syllable witli the e ; as, place, places , jttdge,judges\ 
fMUCf cases. 

Nouns which form their plural by adding es arc those which end in eh (ss 
in church), «, sh, ss, or z. 

Some nouns are used only in the singular; M, pride, steel-, some only in the 
plural; as, scissors, tongs ', and some have the same form in both numbers ; 
as, deer, sheep. 

Exceptions. 1. Nouns ending in i form the plural by the addition of et; 
as, alkaU, alkalies ; rabbi, rabbies. 

2. Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant, form the plural according 
to Rule 9. 

3. Many nouns endin? in preceded by a consonant, form the plural by 
adding es ; as, cargo, cargoes ; hero, heroes. 

Remark. Nouns ending in o preceded by another vowel, form the plniat 
regularly by adding s only to the sin<(ular ; as, cameo, cameos ; fobo, folios. 
The plural of the following nouns, in which the final o is immediataly pie- 
ceded by n consonant, is also commonly formed by adding s only : armndiUis^ 
bravo, %,j,nto, cetito, duodecimo, grotto, halo, junto, memento, octavo, porUcOf 
proviso, rotunda^ salvo, sirocco, solo, tyro, virtuoso, zero. The plural of ^tuirto 
\A written quartos or less commonly quartoes, 

4. The following nouns ending inforfe form the plural by changhig thoM 

t<>i'minatioi)s Aiito ves : — 

beef half life sheaf wife 

calf knife loaf shelf wolf 

elf leaf 1»elf thief 

Other nouns ending in / or fe, and those ending in ff, form the plural 
regularly. The plural •f wharf, however, in the United States, is generally 
w/i ten wharves, but in England wharfs. Staff becomes staves ; but its com- 
pouuds are regular ; as, flagstaff, flagstaffs. 

6 The plurals of the following nouns are variously and irregalarly 
formod : brother, brothers (of the same family), brethren (of the same 
social f or profession); child, children; die, dies (for coining), dice (for 
playiu^Of foot, feet; goose, geese; man, men;^ moms, wiee; ox, oxsn\ 

* So also the compoonds of man; as, fneman, frtemen; DuUikfUBH, IhOekmn; F^mrlh 
man, PrmekfiUH ; but the words cayman, firmwn, German, Mussulman, and OCtoiiMni, beiag 
simple Enf liih woidi, fom the plural regularly ; thai, eajfmans^J ir mmts^ OsnmM, 
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pea^ pease (collectively), peas (as individual seeds) ; penny, pence (as a som 
of money), pennies (as individual coins) ; tooth, teeth ; tooman, women, 

6. Compound words formed of a noun and an acyective, or of two nouns 
connected by a preposition, generally pluralize tlie first word; as, knighU- 
errant, cotmne-german, sons-in-law. 

Remark. Nouns ending in Jul are not properly compound words, and 
therefore follow the rule, by adding s to the termination; as, handfvis, 
spoonfuls. 

7. Noims from foreign languages often retain their original plurals, and 
some have also an English form ; as, memorandum, memoranda or memo- 
randums ; stamen, stamens and stamina. For the plurals of such words the 
pupil must consult his dictionary. 

exercises for Writing^. — The evening shades, " What can en- 
noble sots, or slaves, or cowards ? " '* 'Tis with our judgments as our 
watcJies.** " Even in our ashes live their wonted ^re*." A bunch of 
crocuses. The hottses are painted white. " Mottoes of the heart." A 
band of desperadoes, " Etches are the baggage of virtue." The bright 
flamingoes, " We were binding sheaves in the field." The leaves of 
the forest. Children, obey your parents. Etna and Vesuvius are 
celebrated volcanoes. Do not mispronounce the word brethren. Many 
women were there. Thieves break through, and steal. Destructive 
tornadoes. Amend your toai/s and your doings. The wages of sin. 
Bring lilies in handfuls. 

Apply the rule to the formation of derivatives from the following 
words : — 



arc 

ash 

bell 

bone 

bud 

cap 

can 

cable 
chorus 



case 


latch 


crime 


life 


dew 


mass 


fox 


mat 


gold 


muflf 


grief 


rag 


jaw 


race 


court-martial 


negro 


grotto 


pailful 



ray 

ridge 

seam 

sob 

strife 

toy 

vein 

seaman 
stratum 



15* In aU cases of doubt or of dispute to which the preceding 
rules do not apply, the spelling of words should be conformed to the 
best usage of the present day. 

Observations. — 1« There is a class of words ending in or or our, 
9Bfaiowr, honor, or favour, honour, respecting the orthog;ca^b\ of ^bk.k 
IS 
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there is a diversity in usage ; but it is the prevailing, though not uni- 
form, practice in this country to spell almost the whole of this class of 
words without the u ; as, favor, honor. Yet enamour and tambour re- 
tain the Uf and both of the two forms, Saviour and Savior, are in 
common use. 

Exer^rises for Writing. — " Honor and shame from no condition 
naeJ* The vigor of manhood* Fortune favors the brave. The em- 
peror of the French. A ^am&otir-frame. Hard labor, A favorite 
author. Enamoured of virtue. The terror by night. The rigor of a 
frozen climate. A pleasant flavor. Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus 
Christ. A famous warrior. His writings are full of humor, A tale 
of horror. An innocent error. The splendor of the rising sun. The 
governor of a state or a territory. The mirrors of the ancients were 
made of brass or of steel. '* Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self." An unfounded rumor. Clouds are vapors floating in the 
air. 

2m Words of two or more syllables, which formerly ended in ick, 
as musick, publick, are now written without the k, as musiCp public ; 
bailitoick and candlestick are exceptions. The verbs to frolic, to 
mimiCf to physic^ and to traffic^ on assuming another syllable begin- 
ning with e or i, insert the k, in order to keep the c hard ; as trof' 
Jicked, trafficking, trafficker. 

Exercises for Writing. — Logic is the art of reasoning. An un- 
provoked attack. Rhetoric is the art of composition. " A band of 
maidens gayly frolicking,^'' The practice of magic. Soldiers' bar- 
racks. There is considerable trafficking along the coast. Arctic dis- 
coveries. A romantic adventure. You should not have mimicked the 
pld man. A rheumatic fever. 

3* Words ending in ise and ize are mostly verbs ; and in relation 
to these terminations there is a diversity in usage, the same verbs 
sometimes ending in ize and sometimes in ise. 

The following list comprises most of the verbs which are generally 
written with the termination ise. 



advise 


apprise 


comprise 


despise 


advertise 


chastise 


compromise 


devise 


affranchise 


circumcise 


demise 


disfranchise 
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disguise 


enterprise 


merchandise 


supervise 


divertise 


exercise 


misprise 


surmise 


enfranchise 


exorcise 


premise 


surprise 


emprise 


franchise 


revise 





In relation to the following words, ccUechise or catechize, criticise or 
eriticize, patronise or patronize^ recognise or recognize, the dictiona- 
ries and usage are divided, though the greater part of the dictionaries 
give the termination ise to these verbs. There are also various other 
verbs of this termination, with respect to which both the dictionaries 
and usage are divided. 

Exercises for Writing. — How do you pluralize nouns ending in y 
preceded by a vowel ? Apologize for your mistake. You surprise me. 
I must premise a few things. Familiarize yourself with this idea. 
Deoise a better plan. Sympathize with the afflicted. 

* 
^ There is a class of words ending in ire, bre, chre, gre, and vre, 

as, eemtre, fibre, ochre, ogre, manoeuvre, &c., which are by some written 
eenter,fiher, ocher, oger, maneuver, &c. ; but the former mode is sup- 
ported by the prevailing and best usage. 

Exercises for Writing.— The centre of the grove. Sabre, a sort 
of sword. A bishop's mitre. A whited sepulchre. A hymn in short 
metre. A bold manoeuvre. The kingly sceptre. A spectre, or appa- 
rition. Did you go to the theatre^ The lustre of satin. K sombre 
color. 

^ There is a class of words which have in their derivation a two- 
fold origin, from the Latin and French languages, and are indiffer- 
ently written with the first syllable en or in, the former being derived 
from the French, and the latter from the Latin. With respect to 
some of these, it is difficult to determine which form is best sup- 
ported by usage ; as, for example, inquire or enquire, insure or en- 
ture, &e. 
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I« Chriatian Names of Men and Women. 



!• Names of Men. 



Ab'di-fl 

A-bI'J»ii 

Ab'n^r 

A'bry-b^m 

A'br^m 

Ab's9-16m 

Ad'^in 

A'din 

^-ddl'phvs 

id-9-iiI'r9m 

Al>n, or Al'l«n 

Al'f-rlc 

Al'b^rt 

Al-fx-tn'd^r 

Al'frfd 

Al'lfn 

^l-pliSn'fO 

Al'WA 

Al'vin, Al'win 

Ain-f-rl'yh 

Ain'9-8», or ^-m&'sf 

Ani'brtee 

Am'nil 

An'drew 

An-drp-nf'cys 

An'aSlm, Aii'g^ 

An'th9-ny (-tp-) 

An't9-ny 

Ar-ch^-lS'u* 

Ar'chi-bfild 

I'h-cl 

Ar'nfid 

Ar't^-mys 

Ar'thyr 

A's? 

As'v-hfl 

A'sfpb 



Aih'fr 
Ask'vr 
Augiis'tva 
Au-g&s'tin, Aai'tja 

B&ld'win 

Bir-f-$hX'fa 

filLr'nf -bys, BaLr'ay-bj 

fi9r-tli61'9-iiM# 

fitn'f-dlct, Bdn'n^t 

Ben'Jv-mln 

Bf-nd'nl 

Bf-rl'fJi 

B^r'nfrd 

B^-tha'fl 

B5ii'|-fac« 

Bn'«n 

Cfd-wal'If-dfr (-w81-) 

Ca'lfb 
Cftl'vjn 

CS'pbM 
CliSlrle^ 

i0hrl8't9-ph9r 
Clftr'fnce 

Cdn'r^d 

CSn'st^n.cine 

C9r-n8'li-&s 

C&th'b«rt 

DS'vid 

Dl-9-njf''8i-lit, DSn'njg 

fib'^ 
fib-^n-C'z^r 
fid'g»r 
fid'mynd 



Bd'wfxd 

ftd'win 

fig'bfit 

Bl'bfrt 

Bl'dc9d 

fi-l9-&'sir 

fi'U 

9-lI'«b 

J^-lIph'^Kt 
$-lX'8b» 
9-lI'svi 
fil'n^-tliU 

fi'ii94Ui 
fi'nvSh 
fi'ii9« 
fi'phiihliii 

fi'thfn 

Ea-8«'bi-llf 
Ea'stfce 
fiv'ftn, or It'ib 
fiv'^r-ttrd 

fiz'if 

FfiHtx 

Fdr'di-itfnd 

F^r-nftn'dS 

Frftn'cis, Fi&ik 

Fittnk'Iin 

Frtd'fr-Io 

G»-miMi.9l 

Qe»r||e 

i6Td'9-9ii 
iSn'bfit 



c 
I. 



I 
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Gdd'win 
Grfig'9-*y 

Gnf'fid 

Gys-ta'vys 
Guy 

H&n'iit-l9l 
Hic'tQt 

USn'iy 
H^r'b^rt 

H£z-«-kI'ffh 

Hl'r»in' 

Uu'b^rt 
Hugh (hu> 
Ufim'pluTfy 

Ig-nai'ti-iU (-fbf-) 

In'giym (Xng') 

I'lf 

T'99ae 

I-9a'i»h (i-z&'yf]i> 

If'r»-9l 

Jacquet (sbik) C 
Jamef 3 

Ji'i-rSi 

Ji'8911 
Ifts'p^r 

Jeffrey 

jer-e-mT'^h, JSr'f-iny 
JSr'pme, or J^-rSme' 

JO'^b 
Job 



JO'ffph 
J9-«I'»h, J9-«I'fi 

Ja'd»b 

jaai-iu 

Kln'flm 

lA'byn 
Lftm'bfrt 

lAu'rf nee, lAw'r^iice 

Lfion'yrd 

lA'q-pdld (or Up'p9ld) 

L6'vi 

Lew'ia, Lod'if 

U'nyfl 

Llewdl'lin (lu^'in) 
L^-ftin'ml 
Ii5'd9-wlc, La'd^-Yle 

LSt 

Lu'bin 

Lu'ri-iifl 

Lake 

Lu'tb^r 

M^n-itils'sfh 

M»r-c«FIy8 

Mllr'ci-as 

MUr'cvs, M&rk 

Mur'mMuke 

Mftr'tin 

Mftt'theit^ (mftth'ji) 

M9t-thl'9fl (miOi-till'M) 

MflLu'rice 

MSr'^-dltb 

Ml'c^h 



Na'h^ni 
Ni'thfn 



N6al 
Ne-h^-ml'fJi 

Nifr'intii 

6-b»-df'»]| 
Qc-ta'vi-iU 

Qr-l&n'dft 

nt'xick 

P&ul 

Ptr'f-grXiM 

Pfi'r^ 

PS'tfr 

Phi-l&ii'd^ 

Phi-le/m^ii 

PbXl'jp 

Phi'l« 

Pbln'f-fts, Phln'^ttlt 

Plln'y 

PtSl'f-iny (tSlO 
Quln'tin 

S&lph 

Ray'mynd 

R£g'i-n»ld 

Red' ben 

Reyn'9ld 

Rlch'^rd 

RSb'^rt 

R9-d51'ph9f 

R»ft'?r 

Rd'l^nd, RSwIfiid 

Ra'fvi 

^ni'a9n 

SftuI 

8?-bttBt'i»n (Yfn) 

BSth 

81M98 

8jl-va'ny8, Syl-i^'n^i 

8|l-¥«a'tei^ Syl-vte'tvff 
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81in'9-9n, Sl'm^n 
S5I'9-in9n 
Ste'phen (ste'vn) 
Syd'n^y 
Syi'vjn 

Th9d-d6'vs> or Th&dMf-iSfl 
Th6-9-b9ld {or tlb'b^ld) 
TheVddre 
Th^-fiph'i-lOs 

ThfimV (tSm'fs) 



TIin'9-thy 
Tl'tyB 
T9-bI'«8 
TrXfl'trym, Trls't»m 

Vln'c^nt 



WM't^r 

Wll'li^m 

Wln'frfd 

Zftb'di-«1 
Z9C-£h8\ia 

Zed-9-kX'iJi 

Ze'nta 



3« Names of Women. 



Xb'i-g^il 


ce'ii-f 


Eu-<j5'ni-f 


A'd» 


Cb&r'it/ 


Eu'gv-nif 


AJ'9-lIna ^ 


Qhaur'lftU 


Ea'njca 


Ad'?-1» 1 


£liI6'f 


Eu-phe'mi-f 


Ad'9-Iaide V 


£!hrl8-ti-&'n» (kitot-yf-) 


V-vftii'i9-llM 


i^-d6'Ii-♦ ( 


Cl?'9-ly 


fi'v^, fiva 


Ad'f-line J 


CI&r'» 


fiv-9-lI'n» 


Ag'»-th» 


Ci»-rls'89 




Ag'iiS^ 


Ciem-9n-tl'n» 


F%n'ny 


Al'jce,A-U''oi^(-sh«.) 


Cyn'thi-t 


F9-ir'ci-« (ff-nUi'Ml 


^t-mVr^ 




Pi-dfi'U^ 


Altlifi'» 


Deb'9-r9h 


Fl5'r» 


AniVb?l 


D«Mrt 


FlSr'fnca 


/k-ra&n'dy 


Dl-at'of 


Friln'c^ 


A-mS'li-^ 


DI-)in'tli» * 




A'.ny 


Dl'n^h 


Q«n'9-yi<T9 


An-gi^-ll'iifi 


D5'r» 


^r-gi-i'n» 


An'119, Anne, Ana 


DSr'c^s 


^r |i'n» 


Hi-^h&n^ 


D9r-9-th6'», DSr'fthf 


jeksr'tnkda 


A-ri-a'n» 


Dry-8ll'l» 


Grace, Gi&'ti-f(-«li9^ 


Ar'ii-» 






Xu g&s't^ 


fi'djth 


Hin'n»h 


Au-re'li^ 


fid'nt 


Hftr'ri-^t 




&l'efii-n9r 


Hen-ri-«t't» 


BSir'bf-r^ 


ei'j-n9r 


Hei'9n 


Be'» trp'a 


J!-lI'z» 


Heph'zi-b9ll 


B9-I1n'd» 


IP-11z'»bSth, fl-lIfVbSth 


HSs'tfl 


B«r'th» 


eiMt 


H9-n9'if 


Bet'ct^y 


eiM^n 


Hai'd^h 


BIftnche 


ei'sie 




Brld'g^t 


fim'9-llne, fim'm^-llne 


I'd» 




fim'i-ly 


FnSs 


C^mtl'l* 


fim'nif 


T-rS'n? 


rttr'9-llne 


fir'n^s-ttna 


I^Vbfl.lf-v-Ml'la 


Cttth'9ifne, Cith'9-iIiM 


fts'th^r (-t^r), Hfa't^r 




Op^n'i-^ 


Sth'^ljnd 


Jlnt 
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J»-n6t', Jefn-nette' 


Mftr'thf 


R89'9-iD9nd 


jQ-ml'nif 


Ma'ry 


K9X-t'li» 


i^td'ab^ 


M^-tlVd^, M&ud 


Jitith 


J5an, J9-tn'iif 


May 




J5'99-phtiM 


M^-het'f-ble, M^hltVble 


B^'bVn^ 


JSyce 


M«l'i-c«nt 


8^-btl'n^ 


Jtt'dith 


M«-IIfl'H 


Sal'ly 


Ja'Uf 


M«r'cy 


S^-lfi/mf 


JS-IHk'Qf 


Mi-nSr'vii 


BkVv^ 


Jd'U-«t 


Mln'n^ 


Bi'r^h, Sa'r^ 




Mj-itn'd9 


8^-Il'n9 


X&th'»-rlne, K&th'f^tlne 


Mlr'i-^m 


8ibj^l'l9, SIb'yl, Sfb'jl 


Kf-ta'r^h 




8v-plil'9 


Ke-zI'9U 


N&n'cy 


89-phr5'ui-9 




Wr** 


8t«l'l» 


f jR-tl"ti-» (-tIahO 




8a'9f n, Sy-9&n'ii9 


I^u'r^ 


Qc-ta'vi-f 




L9-vIn'j-9 


Ol'ive, 9-lXv'i-» 


Tib'i-th* 


Le-^nd'r^ 


Q-iyra'pi-» 


TSm'p^r-^nce 


T<^ tl^ti », LSt'tjc* 




Th6-9-dd'r9 


Lll'y 


Pa'tif nee (-shfos) 


Tli€-9-d6'si-» (-«h9-) 


L.S'is 


P&u-II'n* 


Th5m'9-stne (tfim') 


L.ou-t'99, L09-t9«' 


P^-n«l'9-p9 


Try-phe'n* 


Lu-cln'dfi 


P«r'8i8 


Tr^-pli5'8« 


L4i-cr«'ti-» (-«h9-) 


Ph«'bf 




L.a'ci-» (-fbf-), La'c^ 


Plii-lXp'W 


O-ra'ni-f 


Lyd'i-* 


Phoe'b? 
PhyiMja 


ttr'8v-l» 


Ma'M 


PBl'Iy 


V9-I8'ri.» 


M9Lg'd9-l«n 


Pris-cIII* 


V|c-t5'ri-» 


M&d'?-Ilne 


Prt'dence' 


V!'d?i 


Mftg-d»-le'n9 




vi'9-19, vivi« 


Ma'h^U, or M^-hSa^ 


Ra'ch^l 


Vir-gXn'U 


Mar'ci-» (-«Ii$-) 


Rf-bec'c9 




M9Lr'g»-r«t 


Rli5'd9 


WYI-hel-mf'ni 


M».rt'» 


R5'99, R890 


WIn'i-frtd 


M&-rj-ftniM' 


RS^Vbfil'ly 




Ma'ii-9B 


RS9'f-li« 


Z^nd'bi^ 
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f 


Comma. 


" " Quotation. 


• 

f 


Semicolon. 


[ ] Brackets. 


• 
• 


Colon. 


gpg* Index. 


• 


Period. 


/v Caret. 


p 

• 


Interrogation. 


l' Brace. 


! 


Exclamation. 


\) 


Parenthesis. 


♦♦♦ Ellipsis. 


— 


Dash. 


"^"^ Accents. 


f 


Apostrophe. 


- iThe Long. 


- 


Hyphen. 





n. Marks or Points used in Writing and Printing. 



- The Short. 

" Ditpresis. 

^ C^-'illa. 

* Asterisk, 

t Dagger. 

X Doable Dagger. 

§ Section. 

II ParaUels. 

H Paragraph. 



The points or marks most frequently employed in written composition serrt 
to show more clearly the writer's meaning, and the pauses and inflections re- 
quired in reading. 

The Comma ( , ) marks the smallest grammatical division of a sentence, 
and usually requires a momentary pause. 

The Semicolon ( ; ) is used to separate such portions of a sentence as are 
less closely connected than those divided by a conmia, and requires a some* 
what longer pause. 

The Colon ( : ) is used between parts less connected than those which are 
separated by a semicolon, and admits of a longer pause. 

A Period ( . ) indicates the end of a sentence, and requires a fhll stop. 

Rkmark. — The period is also used after all abbreviations; as, Eng, for England, 

The Note of Interrogation (?) is placed at the end of a direct question ; 
as, What is the matter ? * 

The Note of Exclamation, or Admiration ( ! ), is used after expressions of 
strong emotion, and after solemn invocations and earnest addresses ; as, Lib- 

ty ! Freedom ! Tyranny is dead ! f 

The marks of Parenthesis ( ) are generally used tc enclose a word, phrase, 
or remark, which is merely incidental or explanatory, and which might bi 
omitted without ii\)nry tr the sense or construction ; as, 

Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace. 

The Dash ( — ) is used to denote an unfinished sentence, a sudden turn, an 
abrupt transition, or that a significant pause is required ; as, " The pages of 
history — how is it that they are so dark and sad ? " 

Remark.— The dash may be used after otlier points, to increase the length of f 
pause. By some writers dashes are employed instead of the marks of parentnesis. 



* This mark is said to have been formed from the first and la«C letters of the Latin 
word Qua»tw (question) placed one over the other ; thus, ^. 

t This mark is said to be have buen formed from the Latin word /o, Joy, written one 
•Far the otlier : thus, ^. 
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'fhe Apostrophe ( ' ), a mark difftiring in appearance from the comma only 
in being placed above the line, is nsed to denote the omission of one or more 
letters ; as, ne'er for never^ thai' for though. It is also the sign of the posses- 
sive case of nouns, being used before a iu the singular number, and commonly 
after it in the plural ; as, 6oy*«, boys*. 

The Hyphen ( - ) is used to separate syllables, and to join the constituent 
parts of some compound and derivative words; as, cit-i-zetif toum-houaet 
pre-eminence. It is also used at the end of a line, when the whole of a word 
cannot be got into it, and shows that the rest of the word is at the beginning 
of the following line. 

Quotation-marks (** '*) are used to show that the exact words of another 
are exhibited ; as, There is much truth in the proverb, ** Light gains makt 
heavy purses." A quotation within a quotation is marked by single points ; 
as, ** The ' broad Hellespont * still rolls into the ^gean/* " One of the great- 
est names in English literatura is that of Chaucer, — ' Britain's first poet.' '' 

Brackets, or Crotchets [ ] are chiefly used in citations to enclose an expla- 
nation, correction, or omitted word, phrase, or sentence, inserted by some 
other person than the author ; as, " She [Nature] gave him [man] alone the 
power of laughing." 

The Index, or Hand (flt^), is used to show that special attention is directed 
to a particular passage. Sometimes three stars, arranged thus (***)> are used 
instead of the Index. 

The Caret ( a ), a mark used in wiiting, shows that a letter or word, which 
vas accidentally omitted, has been inserted above the line ; as, 

Svety lee *4 nnown vy^^ucU. 

The Brace C*^^^) is used to connect two or more words or lines with some- 
thing to which they are related ; as, James > 

Charles C Stuart 
Mary ^ 
Marks of Ellipsis (« * «) indicate the oniission of letters, words, or sen- 
tences ; as, I^*g G****e for King George. Sometimes a long dash, or a suc- 
cession of dots, is used Instead of the stars ; as, L d M y for Lord 

Murray. 

A simple child, 

Tiiat lightly draws its breath, 

And feels its life in every limb, — 

What should it know of death ? 

There are three marks termed accents, — the Acute (' ), the Grave (* ), aud 

tlie Circumflex C"). The acute accent is used to indicate the syllable in a 

word which requires the principal stress in pronunciation; as, nav't-ga-iJe. 

It is also used to denote the rising inflection of the voice. The grave accen/ 

is sometimes used in poetry over the letter 0, to show that it muse be fulljf 

pronounced; as,-^ 

Hence, loathed Melancholy. 

It is also used to denote the falling inflection of the voice. The circnmfl€» 
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accent is sometimes used to indicate a peculiar wave of the voice, and, in 
worI(s on [)roniinciation, as in tliis book, to denote the broad sound of a voweL 

Tlie Long, or Macron ( " ), is used to denote ilie long sound or quantity of a 
vowel; as in fdmoua, silent. 

The Short, or Breve ( '^ ), is used to denote the short sound or quantity of a 
vowel ; ns in matter^ silver. 

The Diaeresis {" ) is placed over the second of two vowels, which might 

otherwise be mistaken for a diphthong, to show that they must be sounded 

separately ; as, afrieU, The diaeresis is sometimes used, in poetry, instead of 

the grave accent, to show that the letter «, in the syllable et/, is to bo fully 

pronounced. Occasionally the acute accent is used for the same purpose. 

Thus: 

Hence, loathed Melancholy ! 

Hence, loathed Melancholy ! 

The Cedilla ( « ) is placed under the letter c, in words firom the French, to 
show that it has the sound of a ; as in facade. It is also used, as in this bcxik, 
on the letters ^, «, and x^ when they have their soft sound. 

The Asterisk, or Star ( * ), the Dagger, or Obelisk ( f ), the Double Dag- 
ger ( t )» the Section ( } ),* Parallels ( || ), and the Paragraph ( H ),* are marks, 
used in the order here given, referring to the margin or the bottom of a page. 
Small Italic letters or Arabic figures are sometimes employed for the same 
purpose. The mark called the Paragraph ( f ) is used m the Bible to denote 
the beginniag of a new subject. In other books the beginning of a new sub- 
ject is now indicated by commencing a new line a little farther fh>m the mar- 
gin than the beginning of the other lines. This is termed indenting. 

The following characters, the general vee of which has already been explained^ 
are sometimes employed for other purposes. 

Two Commas (" or ") are occasionally used to avoid repetition, instead of 
the word or words immediately above them. In eatahgues of books, a dash 
is sometimes employed for the same purpose ; as, 

Cowper's Complete Poetical Works, 4 vols. calf. 

Task, and other Poems, 2 " " 

Leaders are periods or hyphens used in indexes to books, tables of contents^ 
and similar matter, to lead the eye across the papre or column. An illustration 
may be seen in the table of contents at the b^inning of this book. 

In addition to the marks already treated of, arbitrary characters are some- 
thnes used, as in this book, and in dictionaries, for the purpose of indicating 
the pronunciation of words. 

• The mark for the Section ( § ) is said to have been formed from the initial letten of 
the two Latin worde Sifnum Seetianis. meaning the »tgn of the teethn. The paragraph 
• ^ ) i« nothing inofe t^ar x capital P reversed, tlie white part being mada black and the 
liUck part wiilu, fo^ M ««ke of greater distinction. 
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HI. Syllabication, or the Division of Words into Syl- 
lables. 

In writing, a word frequently occurs so near the end of a line tliat it becomes neces- 
lary to carry over a part of its syllables to the beginniug of the next line. It is, there- 
fore, a matter of considerable practical importance, to understand the proper mode of 
dividinjg words into syllables. The following rules are of general application, though 
bable to some exceptions. 

1. Consonants should be joined to the vowels or diphthongs whose sounds 
they modify ; as, trig-o-nom-e-try^ e-qui-lib-ri-um. 

Remark 1. In separating words into syllables, we are to be guided chiefly by the 
ear. Some words are allowably pronounced in more than one way, and a change in 
tkie pronunciation of a word will sometimes affect the syllabication. Thus, whether we 
aay bra' CO othr&'oo, the o is joined to the latter syllable ; but, in phalanx^ the / will go 
to tile first or to the second syllable, according as we pronounce tlie word phdl'anx or 
pk&^lanx. 

Bemaek II. Two or more consonants forming but one sound, as cA, teh, gh^ 
ngy pk^ shf eA, whf are never separated ; as, fask-ion, fa-ther, ftatk-er^ ei-ther^ d-pher, 
jproph-Ut 

Remark III. Rule 5, in all cases to wluch it applies, takes precedence of this rule; 
«8, bask-ing, kind^r^ reject-ed. 

2. Two vowels, coming together, but not constituting a diphthong, are 
F'^pnratcd; ris, a-erialj cre-ator, ge-ometrt/f tri-al, aati-ety^ aci-on^ po-^m, 
vacu-^'tg. 

3. Compound words nro separated info the simple words of whieh they are 
composed ; as, hook-aell^r (not boolsoU'Cr^, nohle-man (not no-bhman). 

4. Prefixes arc genenlly sepanited from t!ic radicnl word; as, de-pop- 
vktte, e-normou8, re-create (to c -eate anew), rc-present (to present apain), 
pogi-scripi, tram-mit. But when the first letter of a rnd'cal word is joined, 
in pronunci;Uion, to a prefix end'ng in a vowel, the word is divided as if it 
were a primitive one ; as, ded-icate, el-igihlet rec-reate (to refresh), rep-reteni 
(to exhibit). 

5. Suffixes rnd grammatical terminations are generally separated; as, 
teach-er, smUing^ sad-der^ stop-per, rap-ping^ prov-eat^ ros-eft^ free-donit 
brother-hood, friend-ship^ aasist-ance. In this way we distinguish between 
such words as count-er^ one who counts, and coun-tert meaning contrary ; 
form-er, one who forms, and for-mer, meaning previous ; hind-er, in the 
Tpar, and hin-der, to delay ; long-er, one who longs, and lon-ger, of greater 
length. 

Exceptions. C or ^^ soft, preceding a grammatical termination, is joined to it; for, 
if left at the end of a syllable, it would appear to have its hard sound. Thus we write 
wired, ra-ffes, gra-ctst^ gan-gestj pa-ceth^ pa-geth, ra-eer^ sa-ger^ tra-cing^ wa-ging^ and net 
o^-zvif, ^ae~est^ &c. 

A syllable must never be broken at the end of a line. 



Exercises for Writing. — Gladden. Upbraid. Impede. Fitting. Hyp- 
Dcrite. Vigor. Machination. Jealous. Zoology. Silence. PamphM 
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Nephew. Looking-glass. Falsehood. Nevertheless. Congress. Mcdinm. 
Rather. Weaver. Drinkest. Cruelty. Cases. Enable. bhin:ng. Talent. 
Disgust. Reprol)ate. Coalesce. Luci-c. Festive. Handwriting. Parallel- 
ogram. Congenial. Forgetful. Gather. Kightingale. 8wim. Moreover. 
Apothecary. Intercourse. Fishmonger. Formed. Graphic. Wager. 
Schoolmaster. Resentment. Placing. Other. Disapprobation. Suicide. 
Kxamine. Assnagest. Upon. Garden. Book. Detriment. Mechanism. 



IV. Biiles for the Use of Capital Iietters. 

The following classes of words should commence with capital letters : *« 

1. The first word of every sentence ; as, Blessed arc the peace-makers. 

2. The first word of every line of poetry ; as,— 

Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land ! 

3. The first word of a direct quotation ; as, Remember this ancient maxiiik, 
"Know thyself." 

Remark. An indirect quotation should be introduced without the use of a capital; 
as, Franklin said that •' three removes are as bad as a fire.» 

4. Appellations of the Deity or of Jesus Christ; as, God, Creator, Saviour, 

Redeemer. 

Remark. A personal pronoun referring to the Deity is also began with a capital, 
when used without a noun expressed ; as, 

O ! talk of Him in solitary glooms, 

Wliere, o'er the rock, the scarcely waving pine 

Fills the brown shade with a religious awe. 

6. Proper names and honorary titles ; as, Prince Albert, Wilh'am the Con- 
queror, Queen Victoria, Gen. Taylor, Rev. John Wesley, January, Monday, 
Paris. 

6. Common nouns personified ; ks,— 

The rosy-bosomed Hours, 
Fair Venus* train, appear. 

7. The pronoun 7, and the inteijection O ; as, " One mom I missed him on 
the customed hill."—" Such, O men of Athens ! were your ancestors." 

8. Adjectives and nouns derived flpom proper names ; as, American, Chris- 
tian, a Mahometan, a Brahmin. 

9. Every important word in the titles and divisions of a book ; as, Grote*8 
Bistory of Greece.— The Vicar of Wakefield.— FaradiM Lost.— Book First 
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Short detached pieces of writing, as title-pages, heads of chapters and sec* 
Hons, monumental inscriptions, signs, eaids, &c., are often composed entirely 
of capitals. 

Formerly capitals were used with little discrimination, and books weie dis- 
ngured by their frequency. See page 159. 

In writing, it is customary' to draw two lines under such words as are in- 
tended to be put in small capitals, and three lines under such us should b^ 
printed in full capitals ; as, — 

(?>% hi/ I' nl c xhtoUion tu^c c^^e on <3ra.fu (/ -/ij. 

Exorcises for Writing. — Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
thy yotith. And Nathan said unto David, •• Thou art the m.in.** The city 
of London. Hume*s llistory of England. Our Father who art in heaven. 
It is recorded of him who ** spake three thousand proverbs," that ** his songs 
were a thousand and five." Whatever He wills is right. The Boaixl of 
Trade. Whither shall I tuni ? Virtue the only True Source of Nobility. 
The Honorable Henry Erskine. " If Pain comes into a heart, he is quickly 
followed by Pleasure ; and if Pleasure enters, you may be sure that Pain is 
not far off." A Grecian education was considered necessary to form the 
lioman orator, poet, or artist Sir Matthew Hale. The Copemican system. 
Lady Hamilton. "But thou, O Hope! with eyes so fair." "Whom the 
Lord loveth he chastcneth." 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 
Where wealth accumulates and men decay. 



V. Italics, Old English, etc. 
!• Italics, 

ItaHc letters are those which slope from right to left downwards. They 
were invented, about the year 1500, by Aldus Manutius, a celebrated printer, 
who dedicated them to the states of Italy, whence the name. 

It is impracticable to give complete rules for the use of Italics, but the fol 
lowing observations may Ikj of some value ; — 

1. A very emphatic or important word, phrase, or se,ntence may be put in 
Italics ; as, The free of all climes and nations are themselves a people. 

i. Contrasted terms are often printed in Italics ; as, — 

Man never is, but always to be, blest 
3. Names of booki, newspapers, vessels, &c., and words usod \sifixft.\^ «a 

14 
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such, are often printed ik Italics, thongli some prefer the ase of qaotatioiu 
marks ; us, Words woilh, thn author of The Excunion, The frigate Cotistitk^ 
Hon, House is a monosyllable. 

4. Words and phrases from foreign languages are distinguished hy the use 
of Italics ; as, The legislature adjourned tine die. 

5. In tlic common English vcrsiou of the Bible, Italics are used to indicato 
words which arc not found in the original^ but were supplied by the transla- 
tors to complete or explain the meanhig ; as, ** When Jesus saw her, he called 
Iter to him, and said unto her, Woman, thou art loosed from thine iuhrml^ : * 
—in the original, " he called, and said unto her." 

6. Words of the first importance arc sometimes printed in small capitals^ 
3r even in full capitals; as, ** 1 would never lay down my arms, — tiever, 
NEVER, NEVER." 

7. When a word or phi-ase in an Italic sentence is to be distinguished from 
the rest, it should be printed ni lioman letters, or, if particularly important^ 
it may be put in small capitals; as, T/ie book ia really indispensable.— TJU 
injinitite mood is governed by veubs, I>iOiJ^'8, or adjectives. 

8. It was formerly the custom to print almost all words of any importanoo 
in Italics, as is shown in the extract given on page 158. 

9. In manuscript, a single line is drawn under words meant to be printed is 
Italics; as, 

<^^/ notuevet, wnew ^ncU aucce^it uH>t^i allena lue tnea^HSs, 

Eiercises for Writing. — **I said an elder soldier, not a better." The 
examination was conducted rtvd toce, A late number of The Morning Post, 
**Thc words that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are life." The 
word alphabet is derived from the Greek. '* To study a people's language will 
be to study them.'* The contest between the Wasp and tiie FroUe. Therg 
mre three kinds of Quadbilaterals. 



ft. Old English, etc. 

The Old English, or Black Letter, was the character generally used in man- 
uscript works, before the invention of printing (1452). The earliest printed 
books are in this character, and are styled black-letter books. The following 
stanza, from an old poem written in the early part of the sixteenth centn>y, 
may serve as a specimen : — 

Some t)a6e too ntucfi, ^et still tfjeg crabe; 

I little ^abe, set geeS no more; 
JTfjeg are but poor, tfjougfj mucfi tljeg Ijabe; 

anti I am riclj bJitlj little store. 

About the year 1550, the Roman and the Italic type came into general qn 
in England ; but the forms of some of the letters were different firom thoM 
now ia use, as is shown in the following alphabet : — 



OLD tNGLlsn, ETC. 
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A a, B b, C c, D d, E e, F f, G g, H h, I i, J j, K k, LI, Mm, 
N n, O o, P p, Q q, R r, S f s, T t, U u, V V, W w, X X, Y y, Z z, &. 

Aa,Bb, Cc, Dd,Ee, Ff, G g, U h, I i, Jj.Kk, L I, M m, 
Nn,Oo,Pp,^q,Rr,S/s,Tt,Uu,Vv,Ww,Xx,ry,;iz,^. 

The principal differences are the following : I i and J j were regarded as one 
and the Dame letter, and were sometiiucs used interchangeably, as were also 
U u and V v ; the letter s (in this fonn, s) was used only at the end of a 
word, iti» place at the beginning and in the middle being supplied by this char- 
aclci, 4 (in Italic, y), called **a long s;" the following double letters were 
aiso employed in addition to those still in use; ^, ^, for ct, ct\ ib,y2^, for 
sb, «6 ; lii, A tor sh, */* ; li,/, lor si, At ; (k,y^, for sk, «A ; fl,}/, for si, %l\ 
fl,^ for 88, #» ; ffi,^/, for ssi, £«i ; fll, J]U tbr ssl, ««/; and ft,y?, for st. tt. 

The tea Arabic tiguies had ihc lollowing forms : I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, o. 

These peculiarities were all discarded from common use about the begin- 
ning of the present century, except the long/, which is still sometimes used, 
in •wriUnff, before another s. 

The foiluwmg extracts will illustrate some of the peculiarities mentioned : -« 

" When I confvder how many bright and magnificent fubje6ls th© 
I/ofy Scripture affords and proffers, as it were, to Poefie^ in the wife 
managing and illuftrating whereof, the Glory of God Almighty might 
be joyned with the Angular utility and noblefl delight of Mankind^ 
it is not without grief and indignation that I behold that Divine 
Science employing all her inexhauftible riches of Wit and Eloquence 
either in the wicked and beggarly Flattery of great perfons, or the 
unmanly Idolizing of Foolijk Women^ or the wretched affectation of 
fcurril Laughter^ or at best, on the confufed, antiquated Dreams of 
Iwifelefs Fadles and AfetamorpAo/es." Cowley, 1656. 

Sweet Swan of Auon ! what a fight it were 

To fee thee in our waters yet appear e^ 
And make thofe flights vpon the banks of Thames 

Thatfo did take Eliza and our lame^! 

Bex Ionson, 1623. 
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ROMAN AND ABAfilO NOTATION. 



VI. Boman and Arabic Notation. 
!• JRoman Notation, 



I. 


One. 


X 1 V. 


Fourteen. 


LXXX. 


Eighty. 


II. 


Two. 


XV. 


Fifteen. 


XC. 


Ninety. 


III. 


Three. 


XVI. 


Sixteen. 


C. 


One hundred. 


IV. 


Four. 


XVII. 


Seventeen. 


CO. 


Two bundled. 


V. 


Five. 


XVIII. 


Eighteen. 


ccc. 


Three hundred* 


VI. 


Six. 


XIX. 


Nineteen. 


cccc. 


Four hundred. 


VII. 


Seven. 


XX. 


Twenty. 


D. 


Five hundred. 


VIII. 


Eight. 


XXI. 


Twenty-one. 


DC. 


Six hundred. 


IX. 


Nine. 


XXX. 


Thirty. 


DCC. 


Seven hundred. 


X. 


Ten. 


XTi. 


Forty. 


DCCC. 


Eight hundred. 


XI. 


Eleven. 


L. 


Fifty. 


DCCCC. 


Nine hundred. 


XTI. 


Twelve. 


LX. 


Sixty. 


M. 


One thousand. 


XIII. 


Thuteen. 


T.XX. 


Seventy. 


MM. 


Two thousand. 



By an examination of the table, it will be seen that all the different nnm^ 
bers are expressed by vahous combinations of the seven letters, C, D, I, L| 
M, V, X. The repetition of a letter repeats its value; thus, II denote hm>; 
XXX, thirty ; CCCC, four hundred^ &c. D, L, and V, however, are never 
repeated. A letter of a less value placed before a letter of a greater, is 
meant to be subtracted from it * placed after, it is meant to be added to it, 
thus: — 



V. Five. 
IV. Four. 
VI. Six. 



X. Ten. L. Fifty. 

IX. Nine. XL. Forty. 

XI. Eleven. LX. Sixty. 



C. A hundred. 
XC. Ninety. 
ex. A hundred and ten. 



Remark. Four was originally, and is now scnnetiines, written IIII; nine was ori* 
ginally written Villi; fourteen, XIIII; nineteen, X Villi; forty, XXXX; ninety, 
LXXXX; &c. 

Different explanations have been given of the origin of the Roman method 
of notation. Leslie's account is as follows: The first numeral characters 
were probably simple strokes or straight lines, which could be easily cut op 
wood or stone. A dash thrown across the tenth stroke, would indicate the 
completion of the first, or natural, series ; and thus, X, would stand for ten. 
The continued repetition of this mark would denote twenty, thirty, Stc, up 
to a hundred, or ten tens, which cohiplutes the second series, and might be 
denoted by connecting three strokes, thus, C. The repetition of this sym- 
bol would indicate the successive hundreds as far as n thousand, or ten hun- 
dreds, the end of the third series, which might be indicated by four strokes 
combined in this manner, M* Such were the symbols originalfy employed 
in the Roman notation. In process of time, to avoid the inconvenience aris- ' 
Ing^ Avm tivqnent repetitions of the same character, symbols w«ro iDvented 
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for the intermediate numlxirs, by the division of those already in nsw. Thus, 
the two strolses, X, bciti;; parted in the middle, cither the undei' ha^i' A» or 
the upper half V, was employed to signify Jive, Next, the mark C was di- 
vided into r and L, either of which represented Jifty. Again, the four com- 
bined strokes having come, in the progress of the arts, to assume a round 
shape, m, were frequently expressed thus, QO ; and this last form, by parti- 
tion, gave the two poi*tions 0> or |>, to represent^ve hundred. 

Otlicrs suppose tliat the smgle strokes denoting the first numerals repre* 
sented the fingers of tlie liand ; that five represented at first the whole hand* 
thus, 2 ; that, afterwards, the middle fingers were omitted, leaving the figurv 
V ; and that X, or ten, denoted the union of two fives placed one over thd 
other, thus, v. 

Exercises for Writing. — Write the following sums in Roman numer* 
als: Seventeen. Eleven. Twenty -eight. Thirty-four. Eighty-seven. Sixty* 
six. Ninety-five. One hundred and eighteen. Eighteen hundred and forty- 
eight. Three thousand nine hundred and eighty-seven. 

Write the following Roman numerals in words : VIII. XIX. XXIII. VI. 
XLVII. LXI. LXXXIV. XCII. DCXI. DII. DCCCCIV. MDCCXXIL 
MDCCCLX. 

%• AraMc NbtcUion. 



0. Naught 


11. Eleven. 


40. Forty. 


1. One. 


12. Twelve. 


50. Fifty. 


2. Two. 


13. Thirteen. 


60. Sixty. 


3. Three. 


14. Fourteen. 


70. Seventy. 


4. Four. 


15. Fifteen. 


80. Eighty. 


6. Five. 


16. Sixteen. 


90. Ninety. 


6. Six. 


17. Seventeeu 


100. Onehnndred. 


7. Seven. 


18. Eighteen. 


200. Two hundred. 


8. Eight. 


19. Nineteef, 


500. Five hundred. 


9. Nine. 


20. Twenty. 


1000. One thousand. 


10. Ten. 


30. Thirty. 


2000. Two thousand. 



An inspection of the above table will show that in this system there are 
ton different characters, by tne combinatioi.* of wliich any nnmber can bo 
expressed. These are called the ten digits. The superiority of this system 
to that of the Romans, consists in ginng to each character a locals as well at 
.nn absolute valine; tLu£ rendering it an admirable instrument of calculation, 
to which the Roman notation was wholly inapplicable. In what age or coun- 
try the. present system had its origin is nnknown ; though it has been traced 
to the Hindoos, among whom it appears to have been in use two thousand 
years ago. It is commonly called the Arabic notation, because it was IntrO' 
duced into Europe by the Anibians, about the year 1300. It ,secms to have 
^en first nsed by astronomers, and aftierwards circulated over Europe hi 

the almanacs. 

14* 
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Exercises for Writing. — Write the following sums in Arabic nnrnei^ 
als : Nineteen. Fifry-sevcn, Eighty-six. Ninety-two. Two handred and 
thirty. Tlirce hundred and seventy-seven. Six handred and thiny-three. 
Nine hundred and eiglity-five. Three thousand and one. Five tliousand 
and three. Seven thousand, four hundred and ninety-two. Nine thousand, 
live hundred and twenty-six. Thirty-eight thousandi one hundred and nine- 
teen. Eighty-nine thousand, four hundred and twenty-one. Two handred 
and ninety-five thousand, tliree hundred and sixty-fuur. Seven million, eight 
hundred thoas.iud, five hundred and seventy-six. Two trillion, one handred 
and eighty-five. Ninety-five quadrillion, four hundred and sixty-eight trill- 
ion, thirty -one billion, one hundred and fifty-five million, four handred and 
ten thousand, two hundred and ninety-one. 

Express the following Arabic numerals in words : 36. 407. 6102. 10,191. 
297,863,122. 907,000,005. 123,4d6,789. 632,253,904,761,010. 291,347,452,786,. 
025,844. 

Put the following Roman into Arabic numerals: XVI. XXVIII. XXXVIL 
XLVIII. LI. LXIII. LXXXVIII. CCVI. CXIII. CXXIX. CLXXXVII. 
CCXLII. CCCCLXXrV. MDCCCLIX. MM. MCCCCLXVUI. DCXLIV. 
MVIII. MMMD. 

Put the following Arabic into Roman numerals : 25. 36. 48. 77. 89. 92. 
99. 137. 142. 155. 179. 220. 240. 319. 566. 783. 2000. 2729. 1082. 
1368. 1533. 1001. 2483. 



VII. Abbreviations and Signs. 
!• Latin Abbreviations. 

A,B. — ^r'ti-4km(-9h^-)Elie-cq-lAufrf-1is Bachelor of Artf. 

A.C. — AH'tfehrti'tvm Before CJhrist. 

A.D^'-JIn'nO D9m'i-n% In the year of our Lord. 

JRt. — JE-t&'H9 Of age; aged. 

A. M. — .^Vft-4tm Mq-its'tfTi Anfnd MUnfttt; Jfn'tf ( Master of Arts ; In the year of 

Mf-rU't-im ( the world ; BefiNre noon. 

., ^ X . *v ... ^^ 0^. . \ In tho year of the building of 

B.D. — Bdc-a^-l&u're^iDi-v%n-i4A'Ha, Bachelor of Diyinity. 

B.M. — B&e-eq-l&u'rf-Hs Mid ieViM Bachelor of Medicino. 

C. or Cent. ~ CUn'ttpn A hundred. 

Cf. — CSn'/fr Compare. 

D. or d. — I)f-tia'ri-«rf A penny. 

l^.H. — Di-vXn'i-Kk'tis DSe't^. Doctor of Dirinity. 

D. G. — £>f'l^'tt-^(-sh9-) By the grace of God* 

•.g.^^-Ht'pagrtk'ti'it Forczamplo. 
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ecal.— i&a'U-l Andothen. 

et aeq. — £t «f-9ii«A'ti-9 (-•hf-) And wliat fuUowa. 

etc. «r4tc.-~£taet'f-r^ Andothen; and so fort^ 

}F.D,-~.F%d'f'%J>f-fi»'^r Defender of tlie FaiUi. 

6. R.— Oe»r'^-««/2«x King George. 

b.e. — J^efoe.* Thiaia; that ie. 

tbid.-^ i-bVifm In Uie same place. 

Id. — Pdp» T^ Bi^ine (author). 

Ue.^Id9H That is. 

UH,B,-~(-i'9tf»HSm'in1bnS^»a*ivr Jesus, the Sayiour of Men 

liieof.~/ii^^ji^-(« Unknown; disguised. 

L,0rlb,-^IA»kr^ A pound. 

hL,B,~-Li'gifmBHecq-l&u'rf-tis Bachelor of Laws. 

hL.D. — Wg^mVde't^ Doctor of Laws. 

L.S.— La'c^Si-^l/'rt Place of the Seal. 

Lib. — Z.I'6er. . *. Book. 

U.D. — Mid-i-a'na DSe't^r Doctor of Medicine. 

H, B, — JVSftq bi'nf Mark well; otMerve. 

Bern. con. — ^tm'i-nt an-trq-di<in'tf Mo erne opposing. 

UBm»diM,—^Jir9in'i-nidissgi^-iii'lf('Mbtf) No one dissenting. 

Per cent. — PHr ogm't^m By the hundred. 

fUtan. — PM-Wn^^rthif A lover of learning. 

PInxt. or pxt. — Pinx'jt He painted it. 

P. M. — past Mf-rWi-im Afternoon. 

Pro tern. — PrO lim'p^-rf For the tinie being. 

Frox. — Pr8x'i-md Next (month). 

Q. E. D. — QuSd i'rqt dim-gntstrdn'd^m, Which was to be provetf. 

Ba. — SeV'i-tit To wit; namely. 

8e.~ Se^fpfMit He engraved it. 

8. T. D. — SAnc'UB Thl-^W §1-^ DSc't^r. Doctor of Sacred Theology. 

UlU-^ tj^l'ti-mO The last (month). 

yid, or y,^yVdf. See; refer to. 

Viz.*—Vt-dil'i-cit To wit; namely. 

V.R.— yutii'ri-qRf-irnq Queen Victoria. 

Vs.— FJfr'tf^. Against. 

3* English Abbreviations, 

Abp. — Archbishop. Ark. — Arkansas. 

Aeet. — > Account. Aug. — August. 

A4J> " Adjective. 

Adv. — Adverb. B. A. — Bachelor of Arts. 

Ala. — Alabama. Bart. — Baronet. 

Alex. — Alexander. Bbl. — Barrel. 

Amt. — Amount. B. C. — Before Clurist. 

Anon. — Anonymous. Beiij. — Benjamin. 

Ai*r. — April. Bp. — Bishop. 

* The sign 3 , in records of the middle ages, was a common abbreviation for terminat 
tions; as omnibj for omnibiu, hab^ for habee, &c. Being m form aoinewbat like a % 
H Mine to be lepieatiited amoiif the early printers by that letter. 
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Bro., Bros. — Brother, bfotben. 
Bu. or Bush. — Bushel. 

Cal. — California. 

(;apt. — Captain. 

C. C. P. — Court of CoDunoii Pleai, 

C. E. — Canada East. 

Ch. or Chap. — Chapter. 

Chas. — Charles. 

C. J. — Chief Justice. 

Co. — Company ; CousQr* 

Cul. — Colonel. 

Coll. — College. 

ConJ. — Coiyunction. 

Conn, er Ct. — Connecticut* 

Cr. — Creditc-r. 

v., Ct., Cte. — Cent, cents. 

^;.W. — Canada West. 



Fig. — Figure 

Fl., Fa., or ¥\Ok. ^Florida. 

Fr. — Fiance, French. 

Fred. — Frederic. 

Fri. — Friday. 

F. R. S — Fellow of the Rogral Soeiety. 

F. S. A.— Fellow of the Socielgr of Arts. 

Ft. — Foot, feet. 

Ga. — Georgia. 

Gen. — General. 

Gent. — > Gentlemaa* 

Geo. — George. 

Ger. — German, Germanx. 

Gov. -— Governor. 

Gr. — Greek, Greece; Giaiai. 

Gram. — Grammar. 





H. or h. — Hoar. 


f^an. — Daniel; Danish. 


H. B. M. — His (or Her) Britanak Ma 


D. C. — District of Columbia. 


jesty. 


D. C. L. — Doctor of Civil Law. 


Hdkf. — Handkerchief. 


Dca. — Deacon. 


Hhd. — Hogshead. 


Dec. — December. 


Hind. — Hindostan. 


Deg. — Degree, degrees. 


Hist. — History. 


Del. — Delaware. 


Hon. — Honorable. 


Oep. — Deputy. 


H. R. H.- His Royal Higfanen. 


Dft. ~ Defendant. 


Hund . — Hund red. 


Diet. — Dictionary. 




Do. — Ditto, the same. 


la. or Ind. — Indiaaa. 


D^Is. — Dollars. 


ni. — Illinois. 


Doz. — Dozen. 


In.— Inch, inches. 


Dr. — Doctor; Debtor; Dram, 


Inst. — Instant, or the pneent ttODtll, 



£. — East. 

Eben. — Ebenezer. 

Ed., Eds. — Editor, edlttm. 

Edm. — Edmund. 

Edw. — Edward. 

E. E. — Errors excepted ; Ells English. 

E. I. — East Indies, East India. 

Eliz.^- Elizabeth. 

E. Lon. — East Longitude. 

E. N. E. — Eant -north-east. 

£ng. — England, English. 

Eph. — Ephraim. 

Esq. — E^squire. 



Inteij.— Inteijeetioii. 

lo. — Iowa. 

I. O. O. F. — Independent Order (»f M 

Fellows. 
Ital.— Italian; Italie. 

Jan. — January. 
Jas. — James. 
Jno. — John. 
Jona. — Jonathan. 
Jos. — Josepli. 
Josh. — Joehua. 
Jud. — Judith. 
Jun. or Jr.— Junior. 



F. A. S. — Fellow of the Antiquarian So- K. — King. 

ciety. Kan. — Kansas. 

Feb. — February. Knt. — Knight, 

fen. — Fteninine. Ky . — Keatueky, 
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1; Lady; Latin. 

iiisiana. 

ititude. 

. — Pound ; Pounds (in weiglit). 

rd. 

:>iig Island. 

lieutenant. 

jongitude. 

idian; Noon. 
18. — Monsieur. 
Vi«t2iter of Arts. 

I ad am. 

ajor. 

Masculine. 

Massachusetts. 

ileniber of Congress. 

ir>'land. 

Mademoiselle. 

ine. 

kfemorandum. 

- Messieurs, Gentlemen. 

[exico, Mexican. 

Micliigan; Micliael. 

inutes. 

Vlinnesota. 

lississippi. 

ssouri. 

. — Month, months. 

[onday. 

Member of Parliament. 

stcr. 

istress ( pronovatced mis'sjs). 

anuscript. 

ffanuscripts. 

lunt ur mountain. 

th; Noun. 

Vorth America. 

'Catlianiel. 

<rortli Carolina. 

iew England ; North-eaat« 

ebraska. 

Vew Hampsliire. 

few Jersey. 

New Mexico. 

Nominative. 

ovember. 

^ova Scotia; New Style (after 

• 

Vew Testament, 



N.W. — North-west. 
N.Y. — New York. 

0.~Ohio. 

Obj. — Objective. 

Oct. — October. 

O. S. — Old Style (in England before 1762X 

O. T. — Old Tesument; Oregon Territory. 

Oz. — Ounce or ounces. See Fix., page 163* 

P.,pp. — Page, pages. 

Pa. or Penn. — Pennsylvania. 

P. E. f . ~ Prince Edward Island. 

Phlla.— Philadelphia. 

P. M. — Postmaster. 

Pop. — Population. 

Pos. — Possessive. 

Prep. — Preposition. 

Pres. — President. 

Prob. — Problem. 

Pror^ — Professor. 

Pron. — Pronoun. 

Pub. Doc. — Public Document. 

a. — Queen. 
Qr. — Quarter. 

Rep. — Representative. 

Rev. — Reverend; Revelatioii. 

R. I. — Rhode Island. 

Richd. — Richard. 

R. N. — Royal Navy. 

Robt.— Robert. 

R. R. — Railroad. 

Rt. Hon. — Right Honorable. 

Rt. Rev. — Right Reverend. 

8. — South; Shillings. 

8. A. — South America. 

Sam. — Samuel. 

8at.— Saturday. 

8. C— South Carolina; Supieme Ckmit. 

8ch. — Schooner. 

Scot. — Scotland, Scotch. , 

S. E. — Soutii-east. 

Sec. — Secretary ; Seconds. 

Sen. — Senate. 

Sept. -^ September. 

Sliak. — Shakespeare. 

S. J. C. — Supreme Judicial Oomi; 

Sp. — Spain, Spanish. 

8q« ft. ^Square foot, sqiuuRi imfU 
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flq. in -* Flqoare inch, sqnara ineliM. 

8t.— Sanit; Street; Strait. 

Sun.— Sunday. 

Supt — Superintendent. 

8. W. — Soutiiwest. 



Tenn. — Teni 
Tex. — Texas. 
Tiieo. — Tlieodore. 
Tlios. — Ttiomaa. 
Tliun. — Tliunday. 
Tr.<— Tranapoee. 
Trans. — > Translation. 
Tues. — Tuesday. 

IJniy.— University. 
U.S.— United States. 
U. S. A. — United Statss of America; 
United States Army. 



U. 8. N. — United States Nairy. 
U. T.— UtaJi Territory. 

v.— Verb. 

Va. — Virginia. 

Ver. •— Verse. 

Vol., Vols. — Volume, rolimMi. 

Vt. — Vermont. 

W. — West. 

Wed. — Wednesday, 

W. I. — West India, West Indies. 

Wis. or Wise.— Wisconsin. 

Wm.— William. 

W. T. — Wasiiington Terr 

Yd. -Yard. 
Yds. — Yards. 
Y«.*— The. 



3« Abbreviations of the Books of the Old and New 1 

tamentSy in their Order, 



OLD TESTAlikNT. 



Gen. — Genesis. 


Eccl. or Eccles. — Ecclesiastes. 


Ex. T Exod. — Exodus. 


Cant. — Canticles or Song of Solomon. 


Lev. — Leviticus. 


Isa. — Isaiah. 


Numb. — Numbers. 


Jer. — Jeremiah. 


Deut. — Deuteronomy. 


Lam. — Lamentations. 


Josh. — Joshua. 


Ezek. — Ezekiel. 


Judg. — Judges. 


Dan. — DanieL 


Rpth. 


Hos. — Hosea. 


I Sam. — 1. Samuel. 


JOb— Joel. . 


II. Sam. — II. Samuel. 


Am. — Amos. 


I. Kings 


Ob. — Obadiah. 


II. Kings. 


Jon. —Jonah. 


I. Chron. — I. Chronicles. 


Mic. — Micah. 


II. Cliron.— II. Chronicles. 


Nah.— Nahnm. 


Ezr. — Ezra. 


Hab. — Habakkuk. 


Neh.— Nehemiali. 


Zeph. — Zephaniah. 


Esth.- Esther. 


Hag. — Uaggai. 


Job. 


Zech. — Zechariah. 


Ps. — Psalms. 


Mai. — Malachi. 


PfOT.— Proverbs. 





♦ 7», in Saxon, was represented by /; thus the was spelled /e. When the 8a 
alphabet was superseded by the Old English or Black Letter, J (y), as roost leserob 
it in form, was often substituted for the Saxon/ (th) ; and lience^ in early printed we 
fF« MS J^< for the, $t for Mac, and other similar contractioas. 
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mW TESTAMENT. 

^aitt. — Mattbew. I. Tim. — I. Timothy. 

^^TK. II. Tim. -> II. Timoclqr* 

^-*«ke. Tit.— Titus. 

' olin. Plulem. — Pliilerooiu 

''^ctg, Heb. — Hebrews. 

^^>m. — Epistle to the Romam, J&s. — Epistle of JaniM. 

^ * Cor. — I. Corinthians. I. Pet. — I. Peter. 

' I • Cor. — II. Connthians. II. Pot. — II. Pot«r. 

^«il. — Galatians. I.John. 

^ph. — Ephesiana. II. John. 

^iul. — Pluiippians. III. John. 

^ol. — Colossians. Jade. 

^. Thess. — 1 . Thessalonians. Rev. — Revelation. 

U. Tliasa. — II. Thessalonians. 

4* Miscellaneous Ahbremations. 

^o, ^ Nnmlier. (Spanish numero, or French nombre.) 
^wt. — Humlred-weight. (Latin centum, one hundred.) 
— Pennyweight. (Latin aenarttia, a penny.) 
:, Sf. — And. 

Remark. On sign-boards, and i^books printed previously to the beginning of tht 
»nt century, the cliaracter ic frequently has this lorui, ^, which is evidently the Lati# 
'Mford eC (and;» the two letters (d and <7*) being nm together in one type. 

8IZBB OF BOOKS. 

^oL — Folio, a sheet folded so as to make two leaves, or four pages. 

"^to cr 4**. — Qnnrro, four leaves or eight pages. 

%vo or 8**. — Octavo, eight leaves or sixteen pages. 

X2mo. or 12°. — Duodecimo, twelve leaves or twenty-four pages. 

X6mo. or 16°. — Scxto-decimo, sixteen leaves or thirty-two pages. 

^8mo. or 18°. — Octodecimo, eighteen leaves or thirty-six pages. 

S. Arithmetical and Commercial Signs. 

4C. — (Latin Uhra.^ A pound sterling. 
^. — (Lat(n lihra,) A pound weight. 
^, Scruple. ^ 

Z t Dram. > Apothecaries' weight. 

S , Ounce. ) 

Remark. These signs are all modifications of the figure 3, a scruple being the tMH 
|nrt of a dram, a drain consisting of eAree scruples, and an ounce being compoeed of • 
certain number of drams. 

'.#>— Dollars; as, $12. 

*^ >llMAEK. Varioas explanatfons are given of the origin of this maik. One is, that 
11 B Ml ioiutioo of the scroll and pillars oa Spanish coum; aaoUiM^thiiX ^ >a v^MAaibk. 
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cation of the figun 8, denoting a ** pi«ee of eiglit" (eight iMb)i a Bpuiih coUi of tho 

value of a doilat. 

/ Shillings ; as, /^ Read, is., 6d. 
•f Plus or add ; as, 4 + 2. 
— Minus, less, or talce away ; as, 4^2. 

X Multiplied by ; as, 4 x 2. 
-4- Divided by ; as, 4-7- 2. 
«= Equal tc) ; as, 4 + 2=6. 

:: : Signs in proportion ; as. 6: 12::2 :4. Bead, 6iftol2a«2i«(d4. 
-yj Root of; as, ^ 16. 

Remark. This sign was originally intended for the letter r, the initial of the LmIc 
word radUf meaning rooe. 

° Degrees ; j 

' Minutes ; C as, 93®, 17', 6". 

" Seconds ; j 

^{lAtin per). By;; « .. ,^ ,- 

eCLatin^; To;H'S"«"«'*l<>«12c 

6* Astronomical Signs. 

niQUB OF THE PLAXBT8, ETC. 

O or <J) The Sun. O Full Moon. g V&'t^* 

Q Mer'ci^-ry. <[ Moon in ita last quarter. 1^ JA'pi-t^r. 

9 VCnys. ' (f Mar?. Ij SU'^m. 

QorQt The Earth. J Cfi'rSf.* Iji O'rv-nlis. 

# New Moon. $ Pftl'l^a.* ^ or :^ NSp'tftiM, 

J) Moon in its first quarter. Q Jfl'nfl.* :(c A fixed star. 

Explanation. Different accoants are given of the origfn and meaning of 
some of the above symbols, which astronomers nse to denote the heaven^ 
bodies; but the meaning of the following signs, O, •, >, O, <(» *, is so ob* 
rious, that any explan-ition of them would be superfluous. 

This sign, 0, is said to represent a brazen shield, or bnckler, which, on 
account of its dazzling brilliancy, was naturally selected as an appropriato 
emblem of the sun. 

Besides the moon, the only planets of which the ancients had any knowl- 
edge were Mercui-y. Venus, Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn : they were ignorant 
of the true nature of the earth. All the remaining planets have been discov- 
ered, and their symbols invented, within the present century, with the single 
exception of Uranus, which was discovered in the year 1781. The pUinetaiy 

* These and many other small planets which are not included in the list,- am 

called asterrnds. They are now commonly denoted by a circle enclosing a number 

indicating the ord»r of their discovery; thus, Vesta would be designated ia this 

mmr: ^. 



ASTRONOMICAL SIGNS. 

Kigns mny, thercfbro, be divided Into two clieieB, the ancient and tb« 
whicll will be Irentisl of in this order. 

On comparing the Sve flgne, Q, 9, ^f, 1/, I;, we eee ibat three 
namely, 6 (Mercury), 5 (VcnuB), and rf (Mdrs), are caeh compoaod, 
of a circle. Upon tliis cirele a. liice was formerly drawn lo represent 
or guddeas whose name Che planet bore.* 

Mercury whb the god of eloquence, commerte, triTcl- 
lera. and rubbere : he was aUo the messenger of (he gods, 
and of Jupiter in particnLir. In bis oymbol, the curved 
line above hie head ( i) lepresents the pit'a-Mui, or winged 
cap which he wore-t 

Mars WHS the god of rude and savage warfare, and hie 
•ynibol (if) represents the head, helmet, and crest of an 



The aipn if (nn older fonn of which U Tf) Is a rude 
represcntalliin of an eagle, a bird mcred to Jupiter, and 
represented by artists as Blinding with extended wings 
beside his throne. The longer Une EUnUs for the beah, 
bead, neck, budy, and taj|( the shorter for the wings 



MS 



of them, 

I, in part, 
the gnd 



The ancients erroneonsly supposed the eaith 

Hoon, Mercury, Vcnns. the San, Mois. Jnpi- 
tcr, and Saturn, to revolve vertic.illy nround 
t distances. In the order here 
Mercury and Venus,|| being beloa the 
cen it nnd the earth, were called 




4 It ii thought by sume Ihil Ihli ilgi 
lerbDli, itas peeuliu waapon at Ji^tei 
t, th« initial of the word Zsis (Zma), 

H Veniu wu the goidemnt Ion, of pit 
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or beyond the Ban, were called superior planets, which was indicated by the 
crest of the hclnier, the eagle's wing, and the cross upon the scythe, which are 
all placed at the top of the signs.* 

The sign G represents the earth and its equator ; the sign 0, the four quar- 
ters of the globe.t 



Ceres was the goddess who presided over grain, the har- 
vest, and agriculture in generaL Her sign ( ^ ) represents a 
reaping-hook, or siclLle. 



The sign $ represents a lance-head, ns an em- 
blem of Pallas, the goddess of wisdom, of the arts, 
and of scientific warfare. 

Juno was the consort of Jupiter, and the queen 
of heaven. Her sign ( C ) represents a sceptre 
crowned with a star, as an emblem of authority 
and power. 



The sign fi represents an altar with fire upon it, as an em* 
blem of Vesta, the goddess of domestic life, to whom the 
hearth was sacred. Her mysteries were celebrated by vir- 
gins who kept a fire perpetually burning in her temple. 






The sign lil, or H, with a planet suspended from the cross-bar, stands for 
Herschel, the discoverer of Uranus. To explain the meaning of this sign 
(<?)) and the reason of its application to Uranns, it is necessary to observe 
that the only metals kno^vn to the ancients were seven, namely, gold, sil- 
ver, mercury, copper, iron, tin, and lead, which were supposed to be mys- 
teriously conneeted with the sun, moon, and planets, by whose symbols they 
were respectively represented, thus : (gold), H (silver), $ (mercury), 9 
(copper), <f (iron), 11 (tin), >j (lead). In the year 1741, the metal platinum 
was discovered, and was soon after introduced into Europe under the name 




^' 



^w«F 



By some, her sign ( 9 ) is thought to represent an antique mirror, as bef 
appropriate emblem. 

* The crosses attached to the signs ^ , $, C> ^> have nothing to do 
with the position of the corresponding planets, which wer» discovered 
long after this theory of the universe was abandoned. 



t There is another sign for the earth ( $ ) which is scnnetimes used in 
English and in American btioks. It is a representation of a globe and 
cross, the common badge of Christian sovereigns. 
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of '* white gold," In its native state, it is almost always mixed with iron. 
When the planet Uranns was discovered in 1781, the German astronomer! 
fombined the Sjrmbol for the sun (0), representing gold, with a portion of 
the symbol for Mars {(f), representing iron, forming the character ^ to de- 
noto both the new planet and the new metal. 
The sign ^ represents the trident of Nep- 
tone, the god of the sea. The sign T(^ (an L 
ind V united, with a planet suspended from 
ttie hair-stroke of the Y) combines the initials of Le Verrier, the discovexM 
If Neptune. 

SIONS OF THE ZODIAC. 




2^' ^ y 7Yht'rv», the Ball. 
«fn«. ^ jj Qim'ynl, the Twins. 

"■"^^ a W«» the Lion. 
•*""• t HR Virfgd, the Virgin. 



Autumn 
signs. 



^ LVhr^ the Balance. C 
rri Sedrfpi-d, the Scorpion. 
7 Sa^-U-tdfri-is, tbe AnhBt. 
Winter i ^ Cap-ri-ctfr'nv*. the Goat. 

^ r; A-quU'ri-Osy the Waterman 
wgns. ^^ /^c^^ the Fishes. 



The zodiac is an imaginary belt in the heavens within which the apparent 
motions of the sun, moon, and all the greater planets are confined. It coir- 
tains twelve constellations, and is divided into twelve equal parts called 
tigns, which anciently corresponded with the constellations. These signs are 
indicated, in almanacs and other astronomical works, hy certain symbols or 
characters which have reference either to the figure or the name of the cor- 
responding constellations. 



Thus, the symbol T {Ariea) represents the twisted 
horns of a ram. 

The symbol y {Taurus) represents the head and 
horns of a bull. 



The symbol II (Gemini) is intended to indicate the twins Castor and Pol- 
lax, the ancient statues of whom consisted of two pieces of wood, joined 
together by two cross-pieces. 

The symbol O (Cancer) represents the claws of a 
crab. 

The symbol CI (Leo) is a corruption of the Greek 
letter Lambda, A (anciently written in this form, sA)f 
the initial of the word Ai(ov (l^'On), a lion. Some, 
however, regard it as the representation of a lion's 
tail. 





^^^ 

^ 




ur^ 



The symbol lip (Virgo) is a corruption of the first three letters of the Greek 
Urord maqdit'og (par'th«-nds), a virgin, the w (p) being originally written ii 
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this form, co, and then ftirther corrupted into ni, to which another stroke wai 
added as an abbreviation of the letters a^ (ar). 



The symbol ^ (Libra) (sometimes found in this 
form, ^) represents the upper part of a balance, and 
the scales suspended from it. 

The 8yml)Oi rri (Scorpio) (found also in this form, 
in^ represents the tail of a scorpion, which is com- 
posed of several litttle round joints. At first it was 
written in this manner, oo or eo ; and the latter form 
was subsequently corrupted into m, the last line be- 
ing curved a little, to represent the stmg. 






The symbol ^ (Sagittarius) represents an arrow just leav- 
ing the bow, a small piece of which is seen at the bottom of 
the character. 



The symbol 10» (Capricomtis) is an abbreviation of the Greek word TQdyog 
(tragos), a goat, and represents the two first letters. 




The symbol ^ (Aquarius) represents the 
rippling of water. 



The symbol K (Pisces) represents two fishes tied togethei 
witk a string. 
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Vm. Words and Phrases from Foreign Languages. 

1. Latin. 

t fUr-fi-S'rl (ftfr-«h9-0'i1), for a stronger De mdr'tvli nil dVA bS/fivm, acy iMetoi| 

reatOH, «tf the dead but what t» good. 

1 P98-t8-ri-d'n, Jrom a posterior reason » D^ nS'vS, anew, 

from the tgeU to the etmse. DC pi^-f &n'd|S, and of the itfihs. 

1 prl-d'rl, from a prwr reason t from the Dfi'S V9-lto't9, OodwiUmg, 

cause to the tgeU. DS'synt cst'9-1^ ike rest mrt wanHng. j 

Ab i-nl"ti-d (^nXsh'f-O), from the beginning, DVi^ I'm, <iay tjt wrath. 

Ad c&ptao'dviu v&l'gya, to capOoaU the pop- Dlc'tum, a mere assertion. 

ulaee, Dir'i-gO, / take the lead. 

Ad-d«n'd», things to be added. Dls-jec'tf mem'br^, scattered rsmoM. 

Ad In-fi-nl'tvm, to infinity ; without end. Di&iu'^-tls p^r 86'iiie, the charrcters or jw. 

Ad llb'i-tam, at pleasure, sons represented in a drama. 

Ad n&u'se-ftin, to toathxng, Dy-rtn't? pl&^'i-tA, dwnng pUasw. 

Ad v^-lS'reiii, according to the value. Dv-An't? vl't», durtng Itfe. 
A'l|-&8, otherwise. 



Al'i-bl, elsewhere, fic'c^ hS'md, bdiold the 

Ai'mfi miJX^tt fostering mother. ^-iniSr'i-tus, exempted from further duty, 

An'gl|-ce, m English, fiii'af p6't}t pliH^'i-d&iii sSb llb-fr-ta'tf qut 

An'i-m&s, nundf feeling, 8'tfin, by /us sword he seeks peace undgt 

A'qu9 ftfr'tis, nitric acid. liberty. 

Ar'bi ter Sl-^-gftn-ti-a'rym, a judge in mat- &r'g5, therefore. 

tsiJ of taste, ^r-ra't^, mistakes vn prmting. 

Ar-gu-'n^n'luin&d hSm'i-nSm, an argument l^x c^-thS' dr^, from the chaw i authoriUUvfdy. 

to the man or individual, ^x-cSl'si-br, higher, 

fix nl'li|-l5 nl'hjl fit, nathtng produces noth- 

Bd'ii^ f I'cl$, m good faith, mg. 

fix (/{-fV'c\-6 i9{-nBh'if-6\offiaaUyf bymr 

C%c-9-6'tliB^ scn-b€n'dl, a rage for writing. tue of office, 

Cet'^-rls p&r'i-b&s, other things being equaL fix pAr'l^^fromapartyt onesided, 

Ca'pi-&s, you may take. fix pSst ftc'td, qfler the fact, 

Ca'sus beiMl, a cause qf war, fix'^-iiiit Sm'ne^, all go out. 

C8r-nu-c5'pi-ffi, a horn of plenty. fix'it, he or she goes out. 
CSr-rj-gSn'd^, things to be corrected. 

Cul b5'n5 ?for whose advantage 1 qfwhat use 7 FSlc slm'i-IS, a counterpart or exact copy. 

Ciiin prIv-i-lS'gi 5, wUh privilege. FSMS df s6, a self-murderer f a suicide. 

Cur-rSn't^ c&I'^-mS, wUh a running pen. Fl'^t, let it be done i a decree, 

Cyr rlc'v-l&m, a career ; a course. Fl'njS, the end, 

Da't9, things given or granted; facts; par- (jre'iij-Ss I5'cl, the genius tf the place, 

ticulars. G ra't}8, for nothing ; free. 

Pe fikc'tS, in fact. 

DiS giis'tt bus n5n Sst dIs-py-Uin'dym, there Ha'be-fts rSr'pys, you may have ths bodys-^ 

is no disputing about tastes, a writ against false imprisonment, 

D6 ju'rf t ^y ^t"* Ric jS'c^t, here Us^, 

15 • 
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T|l-ii9-rft'invs, a blockhead, 
Tm-pri-ina'tyr, let a be prvnUd, 
Tin-pri'mis, in the first place, 
Im-prSmp'tu, qf-hamdi am the apmr qf the 

moment, 
III Cs'af, in being ; in realitff. 
In ^z-tSn'aS, in an extended manner. 
In fz-trt'mifl, in extreme aremmttanee* t ^ 

the point of death. 
In llm'i-nfi, on the threshold; at the outset, 
111 inS'di-fts rCf, mto the nUdst qf Uungs, 
In pOti's^, in possible existence. 
In prS'pri-f pf fhbS'ii^, in peraon. 
In Bta'ty qufl, in the former state. 
In tS'tA, whoUif, entirely. 
In tctn'si-tS, on the passage, 
ln-6t&n't^r, instanthf, 
la-tfr-rtg'num, an Mtereal btHneeen two 

reigns, 
f p'sf dix'it, he himself said sof a mere as- 

sertwn. 
f p-slfl'si-m^ vtfr'b^, the very words, 
Fp'sd f&c'tA, 6|f the very fact, 
I' t^m, also i an arUde in a catalogue or oe- 

eount, 

Jfi'r? di-vl'n5, by divine right. 

LS'bSr Sm'ni-^ vln'cft, labor overcomes iUl 

things, 
Lftp'sus lln'gue, a shp of the tongue, 
lAu^ DS'Sf praise to Ood, 
LTt-f-ra'tl, men of learning, 
LS'cym tfi'n^nf, holding the qgke f atfqncty; 

a substitute. 
fjfig'trym, a penoif of five years, 
Lfi'sys n^i-t&'nB, a freak of nature, 

M&g'n^ £;ii'ir't9, (Ae Chreat Charter, 

Ma'n^, a ghost ; departed spirits, 

Mfi Vi-miim, the greatest. 

f Ae-niSn't5 nid'rf , remember death, 

M4lin-^-r9-bIl'}-«, things worthy qf beimg re- 
membered. 

MS'^m et tll'ljim, mine and thiM, 

Min'i-iiitiiii, the least, 

Ml-nfl'tj-ie (mf-nfi'sli^-e), the smaliest par- 
ticulars. 

Mdd'i-c&m, a small portion, 

Mi-ittb'i-18 dXc'ty, wonderftd to be said, 

Md'dys 5p-f-iftn'dl, mode ef operatin, 
M&t^tytm lo piU'vO, muek m kttU, 



N9 plllfl lll'trv, nothing more beyond, 
NA'lfn; vft'l^nf, wiiUng or unwUUmg, 
NSl'lf prts'f-qui, to be unwdUng to 

'^discontinuance qf a suit, 
NBa c9ai'p9B min'tis, nU eeuMd ^ 



O'nva pi9-ULn'dI, the burden qfpro^, 
Cry piO nd'bis, pray for ue, 
O'r? i9-t&n'dfl, with afiiUj remtd veke, 
Cti-fim c&m dIg-Bi-ti'tf (6'ali9-ttin)> 
with dignity. ' 



nb'y.lftm, nourishment, 

Pfts'sim, every where, 

FS't^r fy-oM'i-Utfkther sf •fkmOy, 

F&z vv-bls'cvna, peace be uritk yeu, 

P^D-den't? irt?, whiU tkeeudiei 

Per dl'fm, by the day. 

Per &n'nym, by the year. 

Per f fts it nS'f^B, through right and wrong, 

Prir 06, by Itself, 

Tf^V'ti-S pnn-^p'll (P9-aidk'9-5), « ftcyw 

ging of the question, 
P8e'89 c9m-|-t£'tys, lft« jMiocr ^ tike etmmtyi 

an armed body, 
PSst mtfr'tfm, <i^ death, 
Pn'mv f S'ci £ (-shf-S), oe the first viem, 
Pr6 a'ns ^t fo^cjs, for our aUmre and ImiCIi, 
Pr5 bS'nS p&bM|-€5, for the jniUie good, 
PrS St c5n,.^ and against, 
Pr5 ftfr'ni9t/)ryi»nn'« sake, 
PrS hftc vl'c^, /or eAtar tme. 
Pt5-vI'^, it bang provided i m eewdOiemf a 

stipulation. 
PO'ni-c» f I'de?, Punic, or bad^fiatk, 

Quftn'tym s&f 'f i-clt, a sufficient fumiUiby, 
Qui tctns'tv-Ut s&s'U-nSt, he who bremgkt «* 

over sustains us. 
QuYd'n&nc, what nowl a 
Qnld pr6 qu5, what fbr what f «• 
QuSn'dvm, having beenfbrmeriyi 
Qud't^, a share,, a proportion, 

Ra'r? a' V|S, a rare bird i a prodigy, 
Rf-dfic'ti S ftd ^b-BUr'dvm (iv-dftk'«li9-«), < 

reducing a position to an absurdity, 
RSq-ui-Ss'c^t In pa'cf, may he rest m ; 



Scl'r? fa'ci-fts (fa'slif-As), 

kwown t — a kind of writ, 
8f .cfto'dym ilr'tfiD, aeeordmg te 



i 



Ift l» 4a 



i 
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B9«i-I'tiin, m 4bu order, 

S|-mIi'i-» 8i-iall'i-bfi8 cy-itD'tfr, WU i» cured 

bflike. 
Wq^ dl% witkomt dag. 
Sl'nf qua ii«n, wiUumt »kieknU;—m* mdie- 

peneable eemditieii, 
Sitilv'i-tfr In md'dS, fSr^tj-tfr In if, gemtte 

in mannert bold m exemUem. 
S&b r5'99, under the roee ; eecreUy, 
SA'I ^n'^-rls, of Ue own kind} peeuUmr, 
Sa'^m cul'quf , to eaek hie own, 
B&m'myin bfitiym, the ehirf good, 

TS D6'vin> i Ay"*" ofprnee, 

T«iD'p9-r9 mv-tin'tyr, CA« (iMet ure ekauged, 

Tdr'if In-cSg'ni-tf, mm uuknotn Uad, 

t^l-ti-ma'tym, the laet qgbr. 



Cnf vS'cf, wUk one voice ; umamimamdff, 
t)'t|-l« dfil'cl, the ue^ful wUh the agreeable, 

Va'd? iii£'c9in, go wOh me. 

Ve'nl, vi'dl, vl'cl, / eame^ I eaw, I com- 

quered. 
Vf r-ba'tim St ITt-^-ra'tim, word for word mad 

Utter for letter. 
Ver'buni a&t aa-pi-«ii'tl» a word to the wiee ie 

enough, 
VI et Ir'inis, by wtam force, 
Vl'9, bf way ef, 
Vi'c? vjfr'syt the reoeree. 
Via in-«r'tHB (in-iir'thf-C), the force ^ m. 

ertneee, 
Vi'vfi vd'cf, bf the kmMg voice i by word ^ 

VSx pSf/v-II, v5x Dfi't, Clh« VMce qf the fee 
pUf the voke ^ God, 



3« J/(x26m Languages. 



Meet ef tkt worde and j^kraeee are from the French i and mamf ^f them ham a 
tiaUy J§nghei7ed froHunctation,-^A^reviatiem, It., JtaUan, 



A la (& 1&), tifter the numner. 

A '!L mAde, according to tkefaehion, 

\ide-de-camp (fid'^-k&wng), a* aeeieUnU to 

a general, 
im-f-tefir', a lover of an art or eeienee. 
Amende honorable (SL-mAnd S-nS-iU'bl), an 

apology i reparation. 
Attache (ftt-A-sha'), a pereon att ac h ed to a le- 
gation. 
AfNTOpos (ftp-i9-p5), to the purpoee ; by the by f 

opportandy. 
An fait (d fa), aMf^ « expert ; experienced, 
Au revoir (5 i^-vw9r')* good-by ; farewdl, 
lu'tS dlL fe (fa) [Portuguese], au act tf 
faUht-'the burning qf a heretu. 

Badinage (b^-d^-niizh')* pteoModry t trifling, 
BSe-9-teile', a tr\fie. 
Ballet (bal-l§'), a land of mtmie dance. 
Beau monde (bd mSnd), the faehionaUe 

world. 
Beaux esprits (bfo ^-prS')* men of wit. 
Belles-lettres (bSl-lSt'tr), polile literature. 
Bijou (bS-zhd'), a jewel. 

Billet-doux (bYlM9-dd')» « ^' f't^- 
Bizarre (bS-ziir'), whimeieai f fantatti o al . 



Bizarrerie (bC-zilr-re'), whbmsicalneee. 
Bonhomie (b&-n6-me'), good-natured eimpU- 

dty, 
Bon jcmr (b5n zhd r') , good day t good momingt 
Bon mot (b6n m5') a witticism. 
Bon soir (b5n swbr), good evening. 
Bon ton (b5n-t5ng},yiuAioK. 
Bon vivant (b5n ve-v]Liif>Of * fod liver. 
Bouquet (bd'ka or bd-ka'), a noeegay. 
Boudoir (b6-dwbr')« a small private room. 
Brochure (hr6-ahu.r'), a pam]^tlet. 

Cabriolet (kftb-r9-9-Ia')> a one-horee chaiee. 

Canaille (ky-nal'), the dregs qf the peopte, 

Cttp-9 -pi6', /rom head to foot. 

Carte blanche (kttrt blftn8h),itii2Mit<edj»oiear« 

QMp-^r-5n', a land of hood or cap. 

Chateau (shftt-S')* a country-eeat. 

Chef d'cBUvre (shf-ddvr'), a m«eterpieee^ 

Chevaux de frise (shiv-A df fir6z')i a pi»ce of 

wood set with spikes, 
^hlf-f^n-nier', a rag-picker. 
Cicerone (chfi-chf-rB'nf or 8la-^-iO'a«) [It,]| 

a guide. 
Ci-devant (rt-df-vlUig'),. 
Clique (U8k), a jMTCf. 
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CSninie tl faiit (f5), as it should be, 

Cdn ^-iiid'r^ [It.], with Unas or in cli n a ti on, 

ConnoiMeur (kda-ni8-«ar' or kSa-nis-siirOt 
a critic, 

CSn'^e (k5n'j9), Uavs ^ absence, 

C5n-tdur', outline qf a figure, 

Ckinversazione (kSn-v^r-rtt-zf-d'n^) [It.],o 
meting of company, 

Corpfl (k5r), a body of men or troops, 

Cort^Re (ktfr-tazh'}* « train ^f att e ndants, 

Cdu-leiir' d^ rS^e, rose-color. 

Coup d*<itat (kd da-M')i o 'troke qf staU pol- 
icy. 

Coup de grace (kA d^ grt^a'), the mercy 
stroke. 

Coup de main (kd d^ ndLng'), a sudden at- 
tack. . 

Coup d^oeil (kA dal') a glance qf the eye. 

Coup de soleil (kA df ii6-lal'), a sun-stroke, 

Coute que coute (kdt k§ kAt), cost what it 
may, 

D^briB (da-br6'),/hi^m0iit«, rt^bish. 

Debut {dSi-hti')^ first appearance. 

Denouement (df-nd'milng'), the discovery of 
a plat. 

Dernier resaort (d($rn-y4r' rSa-sbr'), the last 
resort, 

De trop (d^ tr5'), too much. 

Devoir (dSv-wSr'}, duty, 

Dieu et moii droit (dS'u a mAng drwflL), Ood 
and my right. 

Dolce far niente (dSKchfi fiirn^-iln't?) [It.], 
delightful leisure. 

Double-entendre (dA'bl-'An-tftn'dr), an op- 
pression that may be understood ra two dif- 
ferent ways. 

Douceur (dd-siir'), a brU>e, 

Eau-de-vie (A-d^-vAOi '* vaUr of life,^ 
brandy, 

Eclaircisaement (^-kUr'sis-minsOt <>" «z. 
planatton. 

E-clat (^-klii'), a striking effect; applause, 

Elfeve (a-lav')» a pupil. 

Elite (a-l5t'), the chosen or best part. 

Embonpoint (Ung'bAng-pwSLngO* good con- 
dition. 

Emeute (a-mflt'), an uproar; a riot. 

Encore (%ng-kOr'), again. 

En masse (SLng-mSLs'), in a be^ or nuus, 

Bonw (llu-w8')» loeariaoiMKe../; lassitude. 



En passant (lUig pas-wLng'). m ptudng. 

En route (Ang rAt')) on the way. 

Entree (lllug-traO» entrance i prieiUge ff 

entrance, 
Entre nous (iUig'tr iiA')^ between ouraOees, 
EntrepAt (Ang'tr^-pA'), a wareksmMi ameui. 
Esprit de corps (^-pr6' d? kAr'). <*« 9*nl qi 

the company to whuk one belongs, 

FA-^Ade', the front. 

Faux pas (fA pA'), afidse step, 

FAte cliainp&tre (fat aliftm-p&tr'), « raral 
festival. 

Feu de joie (fd df zhwAOt « bo^fire, 

Feuilleton (f&l'y^-tAng'), a small le^ft-^m 
supplement to a newspaper t — a Ude, 

Fille de chambre (f «1 d? shAm'br), « cham- 
ber-maid, 

Ft-nAM^ [It.], the close; the last piece, 

Frt-;;eUr', a hatr-dresser, 

» 

Garqon (gAr-s8n'), a hoy or a waiter. 
Gens d'armes (zhAn dArm')) armed poSae, 
GoQt (gA), taste; indinatian. 

Hauteur (hA-tUr'). haughtiness. 

Horn soit qui mal y pense (A-nA' swt kt 

m&l 6 pAns) [Old Fr.], evd to hm who eo^l 

thinks, 
Hors de combat (Ar' d^ kAng-tA'), not in a 

coTidUion to fight. 



Insouciance (An-sA-sS-Ans'), 
UMConcem, 



Je ne sais quel (zh? n^ sft kw&')t /Aim» Mt 

what. 
Jet d'eau (zhi dA')* « f^utOaim that 

up water, 
Jeu d'esprit (zliik d^pr6')« a witticism, 
Jeu de mots (zlid d^ mA')* u play 

words; a pun. 
juste milieu (zlidat mA-lA'tt), the golden 

mean. 

LiaiRon (l5-9-7.Bng'), s bond qf utmou; a» 

amatory intrigue. 
Liqueur (l8-kUr'), a cordial. 
Litterateur (iS-ta-rA-tur'), a literary man. 



Maitre d*hAteI (m&tr dA-t«10t « 
also a steward. 
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Mai kpropM (ni&l &p-r9 p5'}, untuittMy ; in- 
opportune, 
Hauvaise lionte (mS-vaz' 9nt'), false shame. 
Melange (iiia-ltt.nzh';, a mixture. 
Meibtf (lua-la'), a riot ; a eonJUct, 
ModiDte (iii6-dS8t')} a milliner, 
BJousieur (tnde-yilr'), sir ; Mr, 
Murceau (ludr-sd'), a morsel. 

Naif (ul-^f '), simple ; artle,ts. 
Naivete (nsL-Sv-ta';, arUessness, 
N'uijporte (tULiig-p5rt')« *o matter, 
hum de guerre (noiii d^ gAr') % an as- 
Nuiu de plume (ndiu d^ pluui'), ( sumed 

name, 
Nooclialance (u5u-8liiL-lln8')i indifference. 

On dit (5n-dS'), ** tftey say ; " a fiying re- 
port. 
Outri (6'tr£), extraoagant; strange. 

Par excellence (p&r Sk-sa liins')* f*y vmy qf 
eminence ; preeminently, 

Panerre (p&r-t&r'), a flower garden. 

Parvenu ((^r-v^-n<k'), an upstart. 

Patois ({nt-w&'), a rustic or prooindal di- 
oloU, 

Penchant (|An-shilng'). inclination ; bias, 

Pnuez k moi (piin-sa' z& niw&), thiidc of 
me. 

Perdu (pSr-dd')i lost ; gvoen up, 

Petit-mattre (pSt'te-nia'tr), a fop ; a coxcomb. 

Physique (f%-z6k')t physical constitutum. 

Plateau (phi-td')f a* devoted plain ; table- 
land. 

Porte-monnaie (pdrt-mpn na'), aflat pursed 

Prt'm^ d5n'n9 [It.], a flrst-rate female singer. 

Prot^g^ (pr5-t^-zlia'), a person under the pro- 
tection qf another, 

Qai vive (k6 vfiv')* vho goes there 1 on the 
alert. 

Ragout (rU-gd')t « highly-seasoned dish. 
Restaurateur (rfi»-t9-r9-tUr')t ^ keq^ qfan 

eating-house, 
R^uin^ (ra'zui-niS'), a summary, 
{LsveiUe (r^-val' or i9-val'y&), the wumxng 

drumbeaU 



Role (rSl), a part or character in a play. 
Roue (rd-a')t a dissipated person. 
Ruse de guerre {idz d$ g4r'), a stratagem qf 
war. 

Sang-froid (8JLng-frw]L'}i coolness, indif 

ference. 
Sans (ssLiig or ^nz), without. 
Sans cereiuouie (silng iia-ra-n)9-nC), without 

ceremony. 
Sans culottes (:»iLng-ky-15tO> ragams^ffins, 
Sauve qui pcut (sdv k6 pii), let him savehm 

self who can. 
Savant (sJfc-viLng')} a learned 
Sbirri (sbe're) [It.], pohce officers. 
Sobriquet (85b-rC-k&')« aa<c/buniM. 
Soi-disant (sw&'de-z3UigO} self-styled, 
Soir^ (8W&-ra')f an evening party, 
Sotto voce (sSt'tfi vfi'chf) [It.], in a sqfi or 

low coice. 
Souvenir (sdv-nfir') a remembrancer. 

Tableau (t&b-lo'), a picture, a representatiou. 
Table d'hote (tiL'bl dfit'), pubUe tabU tf a 

hotel. 
Tapis (tSLp'fi), a carpet,^*' On the tapis,'^ 

under consideration, 
T^te-k-t6te (tat-^-tatOi foee to face ; a prvooU 

interview, 
Tiers-^tat (tfi-ir'ziUI')* <A« third estaUf the 

Commons qf France, 
Ton, the prevaUing fashion, 
Toumure (tdr-nilr'), Aape ; personal o^ppeoT' 

once. 
Tout ensemble (tdt'&ng-flttm'bl), the wkoU 

taken together, 
Trag^ienne (tr!i-zhi-d$-«nOt a fhsale tm- 

gedian. 

Valet de chanibre (vftH^ d? shilmbr'), c 

footman ; a waiting servant. 
Vaudeville (vSd-vCl')i a comedy hUer s pe rm i 

with songs, 
Vis-k-vis (v6z Vv6') face to face ; a p»r»o» 

opposite, 
Vive le roi (vfiv I9 rw&Oi Jong hve the king. 
Voilk (vw&IiLO see there ! 
Vraisemblance (vri-8]Lm-bl&n8')i UkauM Ai 

tnttA ; prpteMMy. 
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IX. The Ten Commandments. 

Exoi*. XX. a-17. 

L Thou shalt have no other gods before me. 

II. Thou shalt not make unto thee any graven image, or any like 
ness of any thing that is in heaven above, or that is in the earth 
beneath, or that is in the water under the earth : Thou shalt not bow 
lown thyself to them, nor serve them : for I the Lord thy God am a 
jealous God, visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate me ; and show- 
ing mercy unto thousands of them that love me and keep my com- 
mandments. 

JII. Thou shalt not take the name of the Lord thy God in vain ; for 
the Lord will not hold him guiltless that taketh his name in vain. 

IV. Kemember the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy. Six days shalt 
thou labor, and do all thy work : but the seventh day is the Sabbath 
of the Lord thy God : in it thou shalt not do any work, thou, nor thy 
son, nor thy daughter, thy man-servant, nor thy maid-servant, nor thy 
cattle, nor thy stranger that is within thy gates: for in six days the 
Lord made heaven and earth, the sea, and all that in them is, and 
rested the seventh day : wherefore the Lord blessed the Sabbath day, 
and hallowed it. 

V. Honor thy father and thy mother ; that thy days may be long 
upon the land which the Lord thy God giveth thee. 

VI. Thou shalt not kill. 

VII. Thou shalt not commit adultery. 

VIII. Thou shalt not steal. 

IX. Thou shalt not bear false witn^^s against thy neighbor. 

X. Thou shalt not covet thy neighbor's house, thou shalt not covet 
thy neighbor's wife, nor his man-servant, nor his maid-servant, nor hit 
ox, nor his ass, nor any thing that is thy neighbor's. 



The Sum of the Ten Commandments. 

Matt. XXn. 86-40. 

T'hen one of them which was a lawyer, asked him a ^juestion^ tempting 
him, and saying, 

Master, which is the great commandment in the law ? 

JesiLs said unto him. Thou shalt love the Lord thy Ood with aU ihy 
heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. 

This is the first and great commandment And the second is Uki 
unto it, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. 

On ih^e two commandmenU hmg all ike law cvad \kt prooKeU. 



THE BEATITUDES AND THE LORD'S PRAYER. IfTS 

The Beatitudes. 

Matt. V. 1—12 

Snti seeing ti^e tnultttutied, ]^e tatnt up into a mottntatn ; anti 
infren f)e Inad set, j^td titsctples came tmto i)tm : 

3nti }}z openeti i^td mout^, anti taugf)t tijem, eagms, 

Bleeseti ate tfie poor tn stptttt : for i^tiu te tj^e fcrnsliom of 
fjeatien. 

ISleggeti are tifteg tiftat mourn : tor tfjeg »f)all be comforteli. 

JSleggeti are t^e meek : for tj^eg afjall inljerit tl)e eart]^. 

Blesgeti are tfjeg tofjici^ tio hunger anti tljirgt after rigfiteousj'' 
negjj : for tifeeg giftall be filleti. 

JSIeggeti are ti^e merciful : foe tfjeg giftall obtain mercg. 

Bleggeti are ti&e pure in fieavt : for tjeg gi&all gee ®oti. 

iSlesseti are ti}t peace^makerst : for tfjeg ssi^all be calleO tf)£ 
cl^fltiren of ®oti. 

ISleggeti are ti&eg tofjo are jreraecuteti for rigf|teou0nw0' sake : 
tot tfjeirg 13 ti^e kingtiom of ^eaben. 

ISleggeti are ge, toi^en men gfjall rebile gou, anti pergerute gou, 
anti 0]^all 0ag all manner of ebil a.qamdt gou fateelg for mg sake : 

Eejoice, anil be eiceetiing glati ; for great i« gour tetuarti in 
f^eaben; for »o pergecuteti tfjeg i\}t propbets ^ofjicb toere befbri 
gou. 

The Lord's Prayer. 

MJA. VI. 9-18. 

^n?/^ na?ne ; mu ^cnaaotn come ; my wc/c ve ao?te 
on eat^n ad U td in neaven. ^-c^cim ud /nit ciau 
ou^ aauO' vzeaa ; anci /o?acue ud out Ited/iathted, a4 
if*e /ozyive luem In^^ ^led'Acupd " aaatnt^^ ud. Q^na 
eeaa tid nol in^ ^m/i^^fif val €/euve^ «rf jftom 
eiAcc; Jo^ ^ncne id me nrinac/om, ana me /lotoez^ 
ana €ne awtu, ^z evez^ Q^?nen, 



fSO raOYEBBS AND PBECEPTS. i 

PROVERBS. j 

A liar is daring towards God, and a coward towar^r »^n. i 

A glutton lives to eat, a wise man eats to live. i 

Dost thou love life ? Their waste not time, for time is the stuff that j 
life is made of. 

Honesty is the best policy ; but he who acts upon that principle is ; 
rot an honest man. He only is honest who does that which is right \ 
^«ause it is right, and not from motives of policy. 

He who says what he likes, shall hear what he does not like. 

If you will not take pains, pains will take you. 

If every one would mend one, all the world would be mended. 

It is good to begin well, but better to end welL 

Promises may get friends, but it is performance that keeps them- 

To confess that you have changed your mind is to confess your«elf 
Inser to-day than yesterday. 

The best throw with the dice is to throw them away. 

Where there is a will there is a way. 

CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 

I would not enter on my list of friends, 

(Though graced with polished manners and fine sense* 

Vet wanting sonsibility,) the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

An inadvertent step may crush the snail 

That crawls at evening in the public path ; 

But he that has humanity, forewarned. 

Will tread aside, and let the r^ile live. 

For they are all, — the meanest things that are, — 

As free to live, and to enjoy that life, 

As God was free to form them at the first, 

Who in his sovereign wisdom made them all. — Cowper^ 

EPIGRAM. — Dum vivimus, vivamus. 

** Live while you live," the epicure would say, 

And seize the pleasures of the present day j 

** Liv«; while you live," the sacred preacher cries, 

And give to God each moment as it flies. 

Lord, in my views let both united be : 

I live in pleasure when I live to thee. — Doddridge, t 

THB i;iai>. %^ 



